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OTIS  RUCKER,  Independent  Expert  Since  1909,  says: 
Smoke  Luckies  Because  They  Buy  Fine  Tobacco' 

"I've  been  an  auctioneer  and  warehouseman  since  1909,"  says 
this  typical  expert.  "I  starteH  smoking  Luckies  when  they  were 
introduced  in  1917.  The  finest  tobacco  goes  into  them.  Most 
of  my  friends  in  the  tobacco  business  smoke  them,  too." 

Sworn  records  show,  in  fact,  that  among  independent  buyers, 
auctioneers  and  warehousemen,  Luckies  have  twice  as  many  ex- 
clusive smokers  as  have  all  other  cigarettes  combined. 

Yes,  Luckies  give  you  the  finest  tobacco.  And  they  are  kind  to 
your  throat!  Their  exclusive  "Toasting"  process  takes  out  cer- 
tain harsh  irritants  found  in  all  tobacco.  Try  Luckies  for  a  week. 
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WINTER  SUNLIGHT 


By  J.  M.  Woodruff 


HIS  old  winter  sunlight  —  hits  jest  a 
creepin'  through  the  bars,  jest  keeps 
acomin'  in  to  mock  me,  to  make  fun  of  me. 
Can't,  somehow,  hit  be  shet  out,  fer  I 
tell  ya,  I  jest  can't  stand  to  have  this  cold,  pale  winter 
sunlight  astreamin'  in? 

Hell,  you've  let  thet  preacher  back  in  agin !  I  told 
him  this  mornin'  that  I  don't  want  none  of  his  religion. 
Take  him  away ;  can't  he  let  me  have  a  little  peace  ? 

Aw  wal,  if  he's  gonna  insist  so,  let  him  come  an  set 
awhile,  but  I  don't  want  him  pesterin'  me  with  his  silly 
questions.  No !  I  don't  want  nothin'  to  eat ;  Gawd- 
amighty,  do  you  think  a  man  kin  be  thinkin'  'bout 
eatin'  when  he  knows  fer  sure  he's  gonna  die  at  sun-up, 
gonna  fry  in  the  'lectric  chair?  I  ain't  even  studyin' 
bout  food ;  thet's  somethin'  what  I  won't  hafta  worry 
'bout  no  more. 

A  cloud's  hid  the  sun ;  thet  winter  sunlight's  a  fadin'. 
Set  down,  Parson ;  since  you  wanta  visit  me,  you  might 
as  wal  make  yourself  at  home.  Yeah,  you  know  thet 
I  know  I  done  wrong — why,  yo  ask  me  ?  But  hell ! 
ain't  I  gonna  pay  fer  hit  ?  Stop  your  harpin'  and  let's 
talk  'bout  somethin'  else  besides  my  soul  and  yer 
religion. 

Hits  gray  clouds  agatherin'  in  the  North ;  they's 
liable  to  bunch  up  and  snow.  You  know,  I  think  snow 
helps  land;  when  we  have  a  big  snow  we  alius  has  a 
good  crop  year.  If  hit  don't  snow,  tomorrow'll  be  a 
fine  day  fer  killin'  hogs.  If  I  was  at  home,  I  guess  I'd 
be  knockin'  one  in  the  head.  I  had  four  fine  hogs, 
they  averaged,  I  low,  'round  five  hundred  pounds 
apiece.  I  told  Jet  Wilkins — thet's  the  lawyer  what 
defended  me — to  sell  'em  and  git  what  he  could ;  I 
reckon  he's  done  sold  'em;  ain't  heard  nothin'  frum 
him. 

You  know,  hit  was  a  day  jest  like  this  un  thet  I 
married  Lou ;  we  runned  away  and  got  hitched  up  at 
the  court  house.  She  was  twenty  and  I  was  twenty- 
six.  We  was  both  young  and  made  up  our  minds  to 
have  somethin' ;  not  be  like  our  folks  which  hadn't 
been  nothin'  but  renters  all  they  lives.  I  never  had  no 
education  to  mount  to  nothin' ;  jest  went  to  school  off 
and  on  fer  five  years,  but  Lou,  she  had  went  through 
the  tenth  grade  in  high  school  .  .  .  yeah,  I  went  to 
church,  some. 

An'  as  I  was  startin'  to  say,  I'd  been  drivin'  a  truck 
seven  years  fer  the  County  Highway  and  had  done 
saved  six  hundred  dollars.  The  fust  thing  we  done  was 


to  buy  a  hundred  and  ten  dollars  wurth  of  furniture 
and  a  mule  and  two  cows.  Then  we  rented  thet  place 
of  young  Doc  Lawter's  which  is  jest  two  miles  from 
town,  and  fer  three  and  a  half  years  everything  runned 
along  jest  fine.  We'd  bought  another  mule  and  cow 
and  had  over  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  hens.  I  alius 
fattened  four  or  five  hogs  every  year  and  what  we- 
made  ofl^  the  milk  and  butter  and  eggs  and  meat  was 
might  nigh  enough  to  run  us ;  what  we  made  off  the 
cotton  crop  was  clear. 

We  didn't  have  no  chillun,  fer  we  both  knowed 
thet  thet  was  what  holds  a  poor  man  down.  We 
counted  on  buyin'  our  place  fust.  Me  and  Lou  alius 
believed  in  payin'  cash,  so  we  had  already  saved  'leven 
hundred  dollars  and  Doc  was  gonna  sell  us  hit  fer 
twenty-two  hundred.  Course  now,  he  woulda  sold  hit 
to  us  anytime  on  the  credit  but  Lou  and  me  didn't 
take  much  of  a  fancy  to  this  credit  and  'stallment 
buyin'.  Doc  peared  mighty  anxious  fer  us  to  have  the 
place  and  he  would  come  out  to  see  us  two  or  three 
times  a  week;  every  now  and  then  he  taken  a  meal 
with  us.  Yeah,  Lou  went  to  Sunday  School  and 
church ;  now,  I  didn't ;  didn't  have  time  to :  hit  was  too 
much  feedin'  to  be  done  'round  the  house. 

Hell !  There's  thet  winter  sunlight  acomin'  back ; 
them  clouds  ain't  gonna  hide  it ;  hit's  aslippin'  back  in 
agin.  See — hit's  a-streamin'  in  through  them  bars ! 
Why  d'ya  stay  on  in  here  pesterin'  me  with  your  silly 
questions?  I  told  you,  I  don't  want  none  of  yer 
religion. 

Wait  jest  a  minute ;  I  believe  hits  gittin'  dimmer ! 
Hit  sho'  is — Reverend,  you  jest  kinda  hafta  excuse  me; 
I  gits  so  wrought  up  when  I  sees  thet  old,  cold,  pale 
winter  sunlight  shinin'  in;  jest  makes  me  feel  so  bad 
and  miserable. 

You  know,  one  of  the  fust  things  thet  I  kin  recollect 
is  when  I  was  jest  a  little  feller.  We  was  livin'  at  the 
old  Ragin  Place,  in  thet  big,  old  house ;  hits  'bout  fell 
down  now.  Hit  was  a  winter  afternoon,  jest  like  this, 
and  me  and  my  brother  was  playin'  in  thet  big  hall  up- 
stairs. The  windows  was  a  rattlin'  and  the  wind  was 
makin'  the  most  moaney  whistle,  and  all  the  time  this 
pale  winter  sunlight  was  pourin'  in.  I  got  up  and  went 
to  the  window  and  looked  out  and  seen  the  fields  all 
dead  and  froze,  but  yit,  all  the  while,  this  cold  winter 
sunlight  was  shinin'  down  on  'em. 

Winter  sunlight  is  jest  a  mocker ;  hit  ain't  no  good. 
Sorta  puts  me  in  a  mind  of  some  folks  what  I  knowed. 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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I.  BROOKGREEN  GARDENS 

By  Warren  Harrelson 


NE  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  South 
Carohna  is  Brookgreen  Gardens,  located  on 
the  Waccamaw  River,  near  Georgetown. 
Tlie  gardens,  consisting  of  more  than  4,000 
acres  of  land,  are  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  for 
the  people  of  South  Carolina.  An  endowment  fund  of 
over  a  million  dollars  has  been  set  aside  for  its  upkeep. 
Brookgreen  is  a  free  public  museum,  developed  with  the 
aim  of  exhibiting  the  flora  and  fauna  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  as  a  refuge  for  migratory  and  native  birds. 
The  gardens  contain  an  open  air  museum  of  the  sculp- 
ture of  Anna  Hyatt  Huntington  and  a  collection  repre- 
sentative of  the  history  of  American  sculpture. 

John  Allston,  of  England,  landed  in  Charleston  in 
1682  and  in  1719  his  daughter,  Mary,  married  Thomas 
Pawley  and  came  to  live  with  him  in  the  Waccamaw 
country.  William  Allston,  one  of  her  brothers,  ac- 
quired Brookgreen,  and  after  his  death  in  1781  his 
widow,  Rachel  Allston,  married  Dr.  Henry  Flagg  of 
Rhode  Island,  who'  had  come  south  with  General 
Greene  in  1784.  It  is  probably  at  Brookgreen  that 
George  Washington  spent  the  night  of  April  28th, 
1791,  as  a  guest  of  Doctor  Flagg.  The  great  painter, 
Washington  Allston,  was  born  there  in  1799.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  Joshua  Ward, 
then  lieutenant  governor  of  vSouth  Carolina,  purchased 


the  land  and  planted  the  original  gardens,  which  have 
since  passed  through  many  hands.  At  one  time  Brook- 
green was  the  home  of  Julia  Peterkin  and  the  scene 
of  some  of  her  novels.  The  Blue  Brook  has  figured 
in  a  few  of  the  novels.  In  1930  Mr.  A.  M.  Huntington 
of  New  York  purchased  Brookgreen,  together  with 
three  other  plantations. 

Mr.  Huntington  has  been  continually  developing  the 
gardens.  An  open  work  of  red  brick,  sprayed  with 
cement  to  give  it  a  grey  tone,  has  been  built  around  the 
tract  of  land.  This  wall  is  built  in  shallow  curves  in 
order  that  the  spaces  formed  may  be  used  for  cultiva- 
tion and  exhibition  of  local  flora.  Under  some  of  the 
vines  verses  of  some  of  those  writers  who  have  taken 
pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  nature  have  been  placed. 

Among  the  authors  whose  verses  are  located  within 
the  gray  brick  walls,  are  Lewis  Carroll,  Henry  Timrod, 
Emily  Dickinson,  Percy  Shelley  and  Joyce  Kilmer. 
Cement  walks,  brick  buildings  and  sculpture  have  been 
added  in  the  gardens ;  there  are  over  three  hundred 
native  plants  and  nearly  two  hundred  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture by  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  sculptors. 

As  one  enters  the  gardens,  the  first  view  he  sees 
is  an  avenue  of  large  moss-covered  live  oak  trees, 
under  which  a  covering  of  ivy  is  growing.  As  one  fol- 
( Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Presenting---  The  Layman 


By  Virgil  Ward 


there 


N  THIS  piece  our  aim  shall  be  twofold. 
First,  to  express  an  appreciation  for  the 
attitude  of  the  layman  in  an  age  of  speciali- 
_  zation,  and  second,  to  suggest  whether 
a  place  in  our  life  and  time  for  such  a 
person.  Without  question,  a  man  nowadays  is  con- 
sidered lacking  if  he  doesn't  have  for  himself  definite 
plans  toward  the  future ;  particularly  plans  aiming  to- 
ward a  career,  and  even  more  particularly,  toward  a 
professional  career.  In  the  face  of  the  social  pressure, 
disapproval  of  his  friends  and  elders,  it  is  rather  difficult 
for  a  young  man  to  wait  for  true  realizations  to  dawn 
upon  him.  He  is  forced  to  adapt  a  pattern  early,  often 
not  understanding  the  nature  or  the  significance  of  the 
feat  he  is  undertaking.  It  is  against  this  hurry,  this 
matter  of  unconsequential  judgment,  that  we  would 
enter  our  plea  just  now. 

Perhaps  something  of  what  we  mean  here  by  the 
lay  viewpoint  will  help  to  establish  our  objective  more 
clearly.  The  attitudes  we  are  praising,  the  ideals  we 
hope  to  exemplify,  are  those  of  a  man  who  rebels  some- 
what against  the  conventional  in  modern  ways  of  living  ; 
of  one  who  refuses  to  be  regimented,  early  or  late,  by 
society  into  any  field  of  specialization  or  of  technical 
experiment.  He  must  remain  "free  and  untrammeled 
throughout,  and  his  fight  shall  be  rather  for  a  broad  and 
intelligent  outlook  on  life"  itself,  than  for  a  deep  and 
penetrating  study  of  any  of  life's  various  manifestations. 
A  frank,  open  and  inquiring  mind  shall  be  his  chief  tool ; 
broad  development  of  talent,  his  prime  objective. 

Nature  is  not  too  parsimonious  in  dealing  to  us  in- 
dividuals capable  of  developing  such  an  outlook.  No 
uncommon  intelligence  is  needed,  so  long  as  there  are 
present  those  other  mental  qualities  we  have  mentioned. 
These  are  of  such  kind  that  their  cultivation  is  c^uite 
practical,  and  not  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  average 
human  ability.  Therefore,  there  remains  little  to  hinder 
except  a  sort  of  acquired  habit  of  rushing  into  decisions, 
of  planning  hastily  and  without  consideration.  Other 
social  complexes  have  been  formed  which  render  our 
way  somewhat  more  difficult.  Desire  for  the  material 
is  probably  the  most  potent  factor  here.  Modern 
opinion  weighs  heavily  in  favor  of  considering  that  to 
live  is  paramount ;  that  to  gain  wealth  and  power  is 
the  sole  end  of  living.  It  is  by  far  the  easier  course 
to  pursue  without  reflecting  such  motives  as  these — to 
be  in  the  crowd  and  to  have  these  interests  in  common 
with  all  one's  neighbors,  than  to  oppose  them.  Indeed 
it  is  most  largely  a  lack  of  moral  intrepidity  on  the  part 


of  too  many  of  us  that  reduces  the  ranks  of  those  who 
frankly  assert  their  attitudes  and  ambitions. 

Advantage  to  its  adherents  assures  livelihood  to  any 
cult.  There  are  many  qualities  of  advantage  that  we 
may  claim  for  ours.  Upon  reflection  and  comparison 
we  are  rather  stunned  at  the  closeness  with  which  they 
parallel  the  morally  advantageous  implication  in  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  be  sure  an  analysis  of 
Christ's  life,  with  reference  to  His  character,  His  atti- 
tudes and  His  works,  gives  us  a  very  nearly  perfect 
portrayal  of  the  man  we  here  attempt  to  exemplify.  Can 
we  be  so  far  wrong  there  in  our  comparison,  or  is  it 
possible  that  Christian  men  really  have  strayed  this  far 
in  their  conduct  from  the  actual  content  of  Christ's 
moral  realizations?  Are  we  cruelly  mistaken  in  offer- 
ing for  contrast  the  ideals  of  Christ  and  the  ideals  of 
those  to  whom  we  turn  for  support  and  for  leadership 
in  our  Christian  churches  today? — or  is  it  conceivable 
that  the  seemingly  necessary,  rampant  competition  in  the 
business  world,  that  the  cross  and  overriding  com- 
mercialism of  a  capitalistic  regime  can  reside  in  the 
same  breasts  that  we  see  in  our  churches  on  Sunday — 
and  that  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  one's  fellow  man  can 
live  in  the  same  heart  with  greed  and  deception  ? 

But  intensity,  wonder  and  doubt  lead  us  to  digress. 
We  have  promised  reward  to  those  who  follow.  First 
among  these,  because  of  its  relative  importance  to  the 
whole  of  mankind,  is  a  nearer  approach  to  knowledge 
of  the  man  to  whom  Dr.  Alevis  Carrel  refers  as  nn- 
knozvn.  Is  the  time  and  situation  not  ripe  for  a  unifica- 
tion, for  a  comprehensive  summation  of  the  knowledge 
that  has  been  gained  in  the  various  specialized  sciences  ? 
Is  Dr.  Carrel  not  correct  in  implying  that  we  are  rather 
lazy,  rather  stupid  and  rather  incompetent  in  our  ap- 
parent inability  to  grasp  a  significance  in  the  turning 
of  the  globe,  and  in  the  activity  of  the  organic  entities 
which  people  its  surface  ?  To  whom  shall  we  look  then 
for  realizations  in  this  sphere?  Evidence  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  intelligent  lay  viewpoint,  correctly 
schooled  in  the  broader  fields  of  knowledge,  will  more 
nearly  approach  through  its  extension  a  satisfactory 
solution  than  the  specialized  viewpoint,  even  though  this 
be  intensified  beyond  the  knowledge  of  its  field  into  the 
philosophy  underlying  it. 

The  second  oflfering  we  would  hold  forth  for  the 
layman  is  that  of  personal  happiness.  Here  particu- 
larly, we  have  reference  to  the  satisfaction  that  arises 
in  the  human  breast  when  it  has  completely  and  un- 
( Continued  on  Page  22) 
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What  Is  Woman---? 

By  Willis  L.  Gregory 


OMEN  are  what  men  marry. 

Of  all  the  two  sexes  in  this  world 
woman  ranks  high  where  man  is  con- 

 I  cerned.    Ever  since  that  first  garden  she 

has  been  second.  And  chronologically  speaking  she  was 
late  getting  there,  but  immediately  raised  Cain.  That's 
history. 

Women  are  divided  into  three  classes:  spinsters, 
wives,  and  divorcees  (grass  and  sod). 

A  spinster  is  a  woman  whose  mind  is  filled  with 
obstinacy,  whose  soul  is  pervaded  with  suspicion,  and 
whose  body  was  made  for  pants. 

Wives  are  of  three  varieties :  prizes,  surprises,  and 
consolation  prizes.  Ninety-nine  and  forty-four  one 
hundreds  per  cent  of  the  men  before  marriage  know 
that  they  are  going  to  draw  prizes,  but  become  certain 
within  the  honeymoon  tour  that  it  was  a  surprise  and 
later  at  the  club  she  becomes  a  consolation  prize.  The 
rest — fifty-six  one  hundreds  per  cent — of  the  men  live 
happily  among  the  bachelor  set. 

Because  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  women  do 
at  one  time  or  another  in  life  get  married  it  is  better 
to  go  further  into  detail  about  married  women. 

Making  a  wife  out  of  a  woman  is  one  of  the  highest 
arts  known  to  civilization.  It  requires  science,  skill, 
patience,  persistence,  faith,  hope,  and  lying.  Indeed  it 
requires  more  lying  than  anything  else. 

If  you  pet  a  woman  she  crosses  her  legs  in  your 
pfifice  and  if  you  don't  she  goes  to  see  her  mother.  If 
you  begin  by  making  love  to  her  she  gets  tired  of  you 
in  the  end;  if  you  don't  she  gets  tired  of  you  in  the 
beginning.  If  you  believe  all  that  she  tells  you  then 
she  thinks  you  are  foolish;  if  you  don't  she  thinks  you 
are  a  cynic. 

If  you  wear  gay  clothes,  smoke  and  drink,  she  hesi- 
tates to  go  out  with  you  and  if  you  wear  a  plain  hat 
and  the  same  old  serge  suit  she  goes  to  the  theatre  alone 
and  stares  all  evening  at  a  man  with  a  waxed  mustachio, 
red  foulard,  and  cream-colored  shoes.  Often  this  kind 
of  a  woman  will  arouse  you  during  the  night  by  turn- 
ing the  pages  of  the  Esquire  while  looking  at  the 
fashions  of  men.    She  doesn't  let  a  man  go  by. 

If  you  join  the  gaiety  of  her  parties  and  approve 
of  her  smoking  and  card-playing  she  says  you  are  driv- 
ing her  to  destruction ;  if  you  don't  approve  she  vows 
you  are  a  prude. 

If  you  let  her  cling  to  you  like  a  vine  she  doubts 
whether  you  have  any  brains  and  if  you  are  a  modern, 
advanced  and  intelligent  man,  she  doubts  whether  you 


have  a  heart.  If  you  are  silly  she  longs  for  a  bright 
mate  and  if  you  are  studious  and  briUiant  she  longs 
for  a  play-boy. 

Now  every  man  needs  a  four-in-one  woman  for  a 
perfect  marriage.  This  is  necessary  to  keep  him  from 
suicide  after  overbidding  or  playing  into  his  finesse. 
One  misdeal  of  fate  in  any  suit  will  throw  a  man  back 
a  thousand  years  and  make  him  unfit  to  sleep  with. 
Therefore  men  often  have  hidden  queens  with  which 
they  play  after  such  misdeals. 

In  order  to  meet  all  a  husband's  needs  and  desires 
a  woman  must  learn  to  be: 

A  mother — taking  care  of  him  as  though  he  were  a 
child.  She  must  shave  his  neck  and  pick  up  the  follow- 
ing clothes :  socks,  shirts,  trousers,  and  more  socks. 
She  must  do  all  the  homework,  choose  his  diet  and 
remain  silent  the  long  hours  when  he  is  digesting  it, 
and  be  at  home  when  he  gets  there. 

A  mistress — satisfying  his  need  for  tenderness  and 
love.  Every  man  has  to  have  a  tingle  of  anticipation,  a 
minute  of  suppressed  snugness  and  an  hour  of  revela- 
tion, therefore  it  is  up  to  the  woman  he  marries  to 
furnish  him  these  or  he  will  become  unbearable  at 
home  and  abroad. 

A  mate — prepared  to  fight  for  him  to  death  if  need 
be,  and  also  to  fight  him  to  death  if  he  so  desires.  In 
this  capacity  she  must  bear  children  and  prolong  the 
family  name.  The  children  will  come  at  irregular  in- 
tervals and  as  singles,  doubles,  trios,  and  batches  with- 
out any  consideration  for  holidays  or  bridge  tourna- 
ments. 

A  comrade — understanding  his  interests,  helping 
him  in  his  work,  listening  to  his  aged  tales  with 
laughter,  ready  to  go  on  a  trailer-tour  at  the  honk  of  a 
horn,  and  be  willing  to  "dutch"  with  him  the  unwanted 
sodas.  As  a  comrade  she  must  get  up  late  at  night  and 
give  him  a  cold  shower  after  a  very,  very  hard  day's 
work  at  the  convention. 

The  above  four  consists  of  the  "do's",  but  there 
are  also  four  "dont's"  if  any  woman  wishes  to  insure 
complete  success : 

A  woman  must  not  show  jealousy,  for  it  will  make 
her  husband  regret  his  lost  liberty  and  he  will  begin 
staying  out  late  at  nights — -at  work  of  course.  The 
doubly  repressed  inhibitions  will  arise  in  him  and  you 
may  find  him  on  the  merry-go-round  with  his  arm 
caressingly  draped  around  the  neck  of  a  wooden  horse. 

She  must  not  worry  him,  as  he  has  cares  enough 
(CoiitiiuR'd  on  Page  32) 
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The  Science  of  Astronomy 

By  James  Henry  Carlisle  III 


HE  love  of  astronoiny,  in  its  deepest  and 
fullest  sense,  is  not  only  a  pleasure  in 
contemplating  the  immensity  and  order  of 
the  celestial  systems,  but  is  also  a  quicken- 
ing of  the  imagination  which  enables  one  to  perceive 
the  structure  of  the  Universe  in  a  way  that  satisfies 
the  desire  for  an  understanding  grasp  of  the  mystery 
of  the  stage  we  must  act  on.  Astronomy  cannot  ex- 
pect to  solve  for  us  all  the  mysteries  that  make  up 
human  life  and  the  physical  activities  of  matter,  but  it 
does  offer  fields  into  which  we  can  mine  for  sugges- 
tions revelant  to  the  sciences  and  philosophies.  No 
picture  of  our  relations  to  nature  can  be  anything 
but  incomplete  without  an  incorporating  of  the  descrip- 
tive revelations  of  astronomy. 

To  start  giving  the  reasons  for  love  of  anything, 
one  best  begins  by  saying  what  beauty  he  sees  in  it. 
The  most  obvious  beauty  is  direct  appeal  to  the  eye. 
Everyone  sometimes  at  least  acknowledges  the  effect 
of  twinkling  in  stars  and  of  silver  light  of  moon  in 
giving  charm  to  a  night.  Knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
astronomy  seems  to  give  the  unaided  eye  a  new  vision 
at  dark.  The  average  person  would  be  quite  at  a  loss  to 
point  out  stars  of  the  different  colors  red,  orange, 
yellow,  and  blue  in  various  parts  of  the  sky.  Most 
stars  are  yellow,  but  one  is  likely  to  be  pleasantly 
surprised  if  he  deliberately  looks  for  traces  of  colors 
in  faint  and  bright  stars.  Another  case  where  knowl- 
edge enables  us  tO'  see  more  is  in  regard  to  the  ages 
of  the  stars.  We  have  different  feelings  of  pleasure 
from  regarding  a  group  of  persons  of  diversified  ages 
than  we  do  from  beholding  those  at  the  same  station 
of  life.  A  hoary  head  makes  us  reverent ;  an  infant, 
amused.  So  it  is  with  stars.  Direct  observation  gives 
no  idea  of  stellar  ages  until  we  learn  that  color  roughly 
indicates  age  and  size  class.  Red  stars  are  youngest 
and  largest.  As  the  star  grows  older  and  smaller  it 
becomes  brighter  and  in  order,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  white.  Then  it  becomes  fainter,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  to  faint  red  again.  Usually,  among  the  brighter 
stars  we  may  regard  the  colors  as  growing  youth, 
among  the  fainter  as  increasing  age.  With  this  knowl- 
edge the  eye  sees  more  in  the  sky.  Here  is  a  bright 
red  star,  it  is  a  large  young  giant.  There  is  a  brilliant 
blue-white,  it  must  be  in  the  prime  of  its  life  and  a 
few  times  larger  than  our  sun.  Yonder  are  numerous 
modest  yellow  ones.  They  are,  like  our  own  sun,  pass- 
ing into  old  age.    There  is  a  blue-white  star  of  the 


brightest  type  but  faint  in  appearance,  betokening  great 
remoteness  in  space.  Thus  the  astronomer  makes  up 
by  knowledge  for  his  lack  of  perspective.  It  is  this 
flatness  of  view,  the  seeming  of  visible  stars  to  be  all 
equidistant  from  earth  that  robs  the  average  person  of 
the  delicious  sense  of  scatterness  among  them.  Which 
way  are  the  lights  of  a  fairground  most  striking,  when 
one  is  in  the  center  of  the  midway  seeing  lights  equi- 
distant around  him,  or  when  from  the  entrance  he  sees 
lights  stretching  one  behind  the  other  to  the  end  of  the 
ground?  Imagine  the  splendor  of  the  heavens  if  men 
could  suddenly  see  with  the  eyes  the  relative  distances 
and  positions  of  the  starry  realms  so  that  the  eye  could 
say  this  red  gem  of  a  sun  hangs  halfway  between  us 
and  those  farther  ones !  How  men  would  worship 
the  vault  of  heaven !  How,  given  the  actual  distance 
of  one  star,  could  even  a  dull  person  perceive  at  a 
glance  the  immensity  of  heaven ! 

The  next  reason  I  love  astronomy  is  that  it  furnishes 
such  scope  for  imagination  of  scenes  which  embody 
all  the  elements  that  make  such  dreams  so  enticing; 
darkness  or  light,  the  fierce  play  of  clashing  elements, 
the  presence  of  strange  forms  or  backgrounds,  and  the 
alienness  of  perceiving  in  the  mind's  eye  situations 
which  no  man,  perhaps  no  sentient  creature,  has  beheld. 
What  gives  these  visions  such  a  hold  is  the  realization 
that  far  off  and  unreal  as  they  may  seem,  if  conceived 
on  plausible  data  they  probably  do  exist,  have  their 
being  outside  of  the  mind  of  man.  Imagine  the  surface 
of  the  planet  Jupiter.  Vast  winds  howling  over  wastes 
of  perhaps  greenish  frozen  methane  (illuminating  gas). 
The  atmosphere  is  not  familiar  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
but  an  unbreathable  mixture  of  methane  and  ammonia 
gases.  A  perhaps  constant  rain  of  liquid  ammonia 
falls,  and  it  is  very  cold,  one  hundred  below  zero  is 
common.  The  light  is  very  dim  or  totally  dark,  possibly 
lit  by  lightning  of  a  violence  unknown  here.  Things 
weigh  twice  what  they  would  on  earth.  The  atmos- 
pheric pressure  would  crush  to  death  any  earthman. 
On  Saturn  the  conditions  would  be  worse.  The  atmos- 
pheric pressure  there  is  ten  million  pounds  per  square 
inch  (on  earth  fourteen  pounds  per  square  inch). 
These  two  planets  are  now  visible  in  the  southern 
sky,  Jupiter  being  brighter  than  any  of  the  stars  in 
appearance. 

Finally,  I  may  say  that  in  these  hosts  of  heaven  there 
is  a  lasting  dignity  that  points  to  eternity,  a  timelessness 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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To  Walt  Whitman 

O  Whitman !    You  did  not,  striving  and  pining  about 

vain,  foolish  trivialities. 
Baying  the  moon, 
Wooing  the  muses, 
Wear  yourself  out  on  Parnassus's  side : 
Instead,  you  played  upon  the  heartstrings  of  life  and 

men. 

Encompassing  all  in  your  embrace — 

Presidents,    congressmen,    bankers,    coachmen,  field 

hands,  day  laborers,  whores — 
All  as  equals  into  your  heart  you  took. 
With  both  hands  you  closed  the  doors  of  the  old  era 
And  opened  wide  the  gates  of  the  new  age,  the  new  life. 
It  was  you  that  from  the  Olympian  heights 
Drove  the  Gods  with  all  their  classic  train 
And  placed  in  their  stead,  man,  man  supreme. 
And  finally,  when  your  work  on  this  sphere  was  done. 
Like  a  clipper  ship  heading  for  the  open  sea, 
You  set  your  sails  and  majestically  departed, 
O  "Poet  of  the  body," 
O  "Poet  of  the  soul." 

— Judson  Woodruff. 


Wedding 

High  noon — 

Scent  of  orange  blossoms — 
Soft,  sweet  music — 
Low-murmuring  voices — 
Sudden  quiet — then 
Solemn  vows  firmly  spoken — 
Gay,  joyous  music — 
Showers  of  rice — 
Two  lives  linked  forever. 

— Donald  C.  Poster. 


Funeral 

Day  of  sorrow — 

Heavy  scent  of  fragrant  flowers — • 

Silence,  broken  only  by  weeping — 

Then  low,  beautiful  music 

Joined  by  the  priest's  voice, 

Quiet,  compassionate — 

Beautiful  in  its  simplicity, 

Inspiring  in  its  utter  faith — 

A  last  prayer,  with  whispered  AMENS — 

A  friend,  lost  for  a  time, 

To  be  regained  for  an  eternity. 

— Donald  C.  Poster. 


Mississippi  Nigger 

You're  a  nigger.  River, 
Wide  back. 
Black  bottom, 

Doing  the  heavy  work  of  a  nation. 

Carrying  cotton. 

Serving  man, 

Dividing  a  continent. 

Rushing,  surging. 

Never  constant. 

Placid  as  a  lake  on  Friday, 

But  on  Saturday  night  with  your  pint  of  liquor 

You  work  yourself  into  a  frenzy 

And  become 

A  destroyer  of  land, 

A  devastator  of  crops. 

Of  farms. 

Of  homes. 

Boiling,  seething,  powerful. 

Untamable, 

You  rush  along. 

Leaving  in  your  wake 

Destruction,  grief,  pain,  and  sorrow. 

And  then  on  Monday 

You  return  to  work  again 

Quietly,  slowly,  doing 

Your  appointed  task. 

Essential,  necessary, 

Nigger  River.  „  ^     ^    u  i 

— Peter  C.  Baker. 


Love  Is  Like  a  Bird 

Love  is  like  a  bird. 
Soaring  and  plunging. 
Winging  with  abandon 
Over  earth's  brown  terrace. 

In  the  fire  of  passion 
Its  flight  becomes  erratic — 
Seared  by  mixed  emotion 
Its  body  loses  beauty. 

— G.  B.  Beach. 


Fantasy 

Crash  and  thunder  echoing  by 
Under  a  vast  and  lowering  sky, 
While  a  flickering  painter's  brush, 
Jealous  of  the  sudden  hush. 
Paints  with  eager,  glowing  stripe, 
Fantasy,  a  stormy  night. 

—E.  N.  Braddy. 
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Fantasig 

In  trumpet  blasts  and  haunting  strains 

Of  Wagner,  poet  of  the  soul, 

I  feel  a  sympathy  for  man 

And  through  my  mind  strange  thoughts  fly  full, 

Or  stalk  like  lions,  with  majesty  and  grace. 

I  conjure  up  a  view  of  man 

In  clear  relief  and  shadowy  forms. 

I  see  a  panorama  of  man 

Two-natured. 

And  now,  O  Wagner,  mute  your  themes 
(Tempestuous  struggles  for  release) 
Play  softly  in  a  minor  key, 
While  Janus-minded  man  comes  forth 
To  sit  in  boundless  thought-made  rooms 
And  hold  a  talk  with  me. 

—G.  B.  Beach. 


In  Solitude 

Alone,  each  man  must  think — or  cease  to  live — 

Must  look  upon  the  things  that  are  and  se£. 

The  rights — the  wrongs — the  hopes  and  fears  of  life 

Should  linger  on  the  panorama  of 

The  mind.   'Tis  then  the  voice  within  one  speaks 

And  helps  to  sift  the  gilded  from  the  gold. 

'Tis  then  one  rights  the  wrongs  and  conquers  fears — 

The  seeds  of  hope  for  better  things  to  come 

Are  planted  with  intelligence — not  tears. 

Old  cynicism  ends  and  new  aspects 

Assume  their  proper  roles — in  solitude. 

— Alex  McCullough. 


Plea 

Oh  !  bear  me  out  where  the  wind  behaves 

Insanely  on  the  sea. 
And  bury  me  'neath  a  mound  of  waves 

That  roll  incessantly. 

And  please,  old  matey,  while  on  the  main, 

Wherein  the  tug  is  sunk, 
Declare :  It  was  not  built  in  vain — 

The  fish  shall  use  the  junk  1 

— Charles  Spears. 


Fools 

Bands  playing — 

Mad,  cheering  crowds — 

Steady  beat  of  soldiers'  feet — 

Young  soldiers ;  laughing  now — 

Deaf  fools  !  Can't  they  hear 

Their  own  funeral  march? 

Blinds  fools !  Don't  they  know 

They  may  never  see  those  upturned  faces  again? 

Utter  fools  !  Don't  they  know 

They  may  never  feel  that  sod  beneath  their  feet  again  ? 

Fools  !  How  so  ? 

This  is  not  of  their  doing — 

They  had  no  hand  in  its  planning — 

Wealthy,  calculating  men — 

Men  who  have  never  known  the  Hell  of  war — 

Men  exercising  God's  prerogative — 

These  are  your  fools— daring 

To'  sign  away  the  lives  of  those  helpless  souls — 

Reaping  blood  money — 

These  are  your  fools — condemn  them. 

— Donald  C.  Poster. 


At  the  End  of  My  Street 

Everybody  goes  courtin' 
At  the  end  of  My  Street. 

There's  no  one  to  bother 
But  a  great  magnolia  tree 
And  the  silent  old  river. 

Sweet  magnolia  blends 
With  the  grey  darkness. 
And  silence  is  capitalized. 
Except  for  an  occasional  breath 
To  rattle  the  thick  green  leaves. 

There  in  the  cool  grass 
Are  white  magnolia  petals. 
Scattered  by  boys 
Looking  for  matches. 

More  like  a  shadow  of  paradise 
This  spot  lies  slumbering. 
While  lightning-bugs  dash  splash 
After  splash  of  color 
With  their  amber  fog-lights. 

Summer  seems  an  over-night  guest ; 
Winter,  a  tarrying  mother-in-law. 

— B.  N.  Braddy. 
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T  WAS  strange  looking  at  her.  I  wanted 
to  shut  out  the  whole  vision  from  my 
sight,  yet  I  was  unahle  to  take  my  eyes 
from  the  silent  form.  The  twilight 
through  the  pale  blue  curtains  cast  a  deathly  light  on 
her  face,  making  it  both  horrible  and  beautiful.  Even 
in  this  dimness  I  could  see  her  dark,  wet  eyelashes 
glistening;  and  down  each  cheek  ran  a  thin,  shiny 
streak.  She  did  not  know  I  was  in  the  room — and  I 
was  glad. 

I  turned  and  sought  the  freshness  of  the  outside, 
where  the  summer  sun  was  throwing  its  last  rays  across 
the  housetops.  The  birds  were  silent.  Not  a  breath  of 
wind  stirred  the  leaves  above.  How  hushed  and  solitary 
the  world  had  become — like  her — . 

It  was  too  unreal,  so  unbelievable  that  she  could  be 
like  this — the  same  smiling,  vigorous  girl — she  was 
hardly  more — that  had  laughed  and  played  and  given 
life  to  everything  about  her — now  lying  in  there 
motionless,  without  hope,  almost  lifeless. 

Why  couldn't  it  have  been  me  instead  of  her  ?  Why 
did  she  have  to  suffer  ?  The  wreck  was  still  as  vivid  as 
the  moment  it  happened ;  her  clinging  to  me,  uncon- 
scious ;  the  blood  creeping  down  the  side  of  her  face ; 
staining  the  whiteness  of  her  neck  and  shoulder.  She 
was  even  smiling  when  they  brought  her  home  from 
the  hospital ;  had  kept  smiling  until  she  learned  the 
truth. 

I  turned  and  went  back  into  the  blueness  of  the 
room  where  she  lay.  She  called  softly  and  reached 
out  a  hand  toward  me ;  with  the  other  she  wiped  her 
eyes  tenderly — her  unseeing  eyes. 

"I'm  sorry,  darling,"  she  said,  "it's  just  that  I  can't 
get  used  to  all  this — this  darkness.  After  seeing  so 
many  beautiful  things — never  to  see  them — or  any- 
thing again— not  even  you.  It's  just  too  hard  .  .  .  but 
it  won't  last  much  longer — ."  I  tried  to  hush  her,  but 
she  continued,  " — just  a  few  more  days.  I  feel  it  now, 
but  I'm  not  afraid — not  as  much  as  going  through  life 
like — like  this.  I  couldn't  bear  that."  Helen  trembled 
as  she  finished. 

It  was  unbelievable.  Those  clear  blue  eyes  that  had 
shone  so  brightly  with  the  warmth  of  life  and  sparkled 
with  vivacity  would  never  again  drink  in  the  nectar  of 
spring  freshness  nor  behold  the  mellowness  of  fading 
summer.  And  all  because  I  had  dared  to  take  my  eyes 
from  the  road  to  get  an  instant's  glance  at  her  sitting 


beside  me.  Everything  was  still  muddled — except  her 
white  face  and  the  scarlet  streak  coursing  it. 

Helen  regained  control  of  herself — she  had  always 
been  composed— and  remained  quiet,  her  breast  rising 
and  falling  easily.  She  held  my  hand  warmly  in  both 
of  hers  until  she  had  fallen,  exhausted,  into  deep  sleep. 
It  was  the  first  time  she  had  really  rested  and  had 
been  relieved  from  nervous  tension  since  the  wreck. 

Creeping  into  the  adjoining  bedroom,  I  flung  my- 
self crosswise  on  the  bed.  The  very  coolness  of  the 
shadowy  corners  seemed  to  creep  toward  me  and  chill 
my  spine  with  icy  fingers.  I  dragged  my  eyes  toward 
the  window  where  the  purple  shades  of  night  were 
drawing  the  curtain. 

When  I  awoke  a  cold  sweat  covered  my  body  and 
I  was  trembling  violently.  Drawing  on  a  bathrobe 
over  my  clothes,  I  opened  the  door  to  Helen's  room. 
The  pale  moonlight  was  shining  through  the  powder- 
blue  curtains  on  her  face.  She  seemed  more  deathly, 
the  hollows  more  pronounced ;  yet  a  singular,  wierd 
beauty  was  still  prevalent. 

I  stood  motionless  in  grief-stricken  awe,  gazing 
distantly  at  the  still  figure  on  the  bed.  My  chest  heaved 
in  jerking  throbs  as  she  lay  there  without  moving,  still, 
almost  rigid.  The  terror  that  gripped  me  turned  into 
prayerful  relief  as  I  saw  the  covering  stir  faintly.  She 
had  not  gone,  not  yet — but  how  long  was  this  torture 
to  last — this  waiting,  praying  against  hope — fearing. 

There  was  something  infinitely  mysterious  about  the 
expression  on  her  face ;  it  was  cold  and  chiseled  like 
blue  granite,  yet  soft  and  living — almost  smiling,  yet 
resigned.  There  was  something  about  that  quiet  form 
that  wanted  to  live  but  was  afraid,  was  ready  to  die 
but  unwiUing. 

Gently  I  felt  the  hand  of  the  nurse  on  my  shoulder. 
"You'd  better  try  to  rest,  now,"  she  whispered,  "She'll 
be  all  right  until  morning.  I'll  call  you  if  thei-e's  any 
change."  Somehow  I  mutely  obeyed  that  calm,  quiet 
voice  and  turned  my  aching  body  toward  the  bed  I 
had  so  abruptly  left.  Giving  in  to  the  strain  of  press- 
ing events,  I  finally  faded  into  bewildered  sleep. 

I  was  awakened  by  someone  touching  my  arm. 
Jumping  bolt  upright,  I  gazed  at  the  hazy  figure  of  the 
nurse  in  the  early  morning  dimness.  "Is  she — ?",  I 
asked  almost  instinctively,  "She's  resting  well;  don't 
worry  about  her.  I  think  she's  a  little  stronger.  I 
woke  you  because  there's  a  stranger  at  the  door  who 
(Contiiuu'd  on  Page  21) 
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A  Tall  Tale 

By  Owens  Wood 


I NCE  upon  a  time,  long,  long  ago,  there  lived 
in  The  Old  Country  an  old  landlord  by 
the  name  of  Dur  Knockler.  Dur  Knockler 
was  one  of  the  largest  land-holders  in  the 
community,  his  predecessors  having  accumulated  many 
small  farms  and  combined  them  all  into  one  big  plan- 
tation of  pleasing  proportions.  Legend  has  it  that  the 
most  noble  of  Dur  Knockler 's  ancestors  and  the  one 
most  largely  responsible  for  the  accumulation  of  the 
present  estate  was  known  by  his  friends  and  neighbors 
as  Dizzymark,  or  the  Steel  Chancelor.  Now  Great- 
Grandfather  Dizzymark  was  a  grand  old  man,  and  all 
the  many  small  farmers  that  he  brought  under  his  pa- 
ternal wing  prospered  and  multiplied,  seeing  an  abun- 
dant increase  in  the  family  household.  By  and  by  the 
Steel  Chancelor's  eyes  began  to  grow  dim  with  age, 
and  the  management  of  his"  lands  fell  into  younger  and 
more  reckless  hands,  though  all  this  time  the  plantation 
was  known  far  and  wide  for  the  skill  of  its  scientists 
and  the  knowledge  of  its  scholars. 

One  fair  summer  day,  one  of  the  children  on  the 
plantation  got  into  a  childish  scrap  (as  children  will 
do) ,  and  that  gave  young  Billy,  who  was  managing  the 
affairs  of  the  plantation  at  the  time,  an  excuse  to  stir 
up  a  feud  with  some  of  the  neighbors,  namely  little 
Frances,  little  Belle  Geeum,  and  soon  little  John  Pull, 
whose  hobby  was  taming  lions.  Ere  many  moons  had 
waned,  practically  the  whole  settlement  was  in  arms 
against  each  other,  with  little  Os  Trea,  little  Hun  Gary, 
little  Bull  Garie,  and  little  Ducky  lending  a  hand  to  the 
efforts  of  Neighbor  Bill.  Against  these  were  desper- 
ately fighting  little  Francis,  little  It  AUie,  and,  before 
crop  gathering  time,  their  big  cousin  from  across  the 
lake,  Samuel. 

Uncle  Samuel  was  a  strong  man,  and  ere  long  the 
mighty  efforts  of  his  powerful  arm  were  seen,  and  one 
by  one  Billy's  neighbors  gave  up  the  quarrel  and  re- 
turned to  the  plow.  As  Billy  had  sadly  neglected  his 
crops  and  could  get  nothing  from  the  community  store, 
he,  feeling  the  pinch  of  hunger,  also  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  unsaddle  his  stock  and  put  hames  on  them  again. 
In  the  meantime,  the  tenants  on  Billy's  plantation  had 
grown  tired  of  his  poor  management,  and,  as  tenants 
will  do  sometimes,  they  chased  poor  Billy  off  to  one 
of  the  little  farms  nearby,  where  they  say  he  lives  to 
this  day. 

By  and  by  little  F" ranees,  now  grown  quite  important 
in  his  own  eyes,  together  with  little  John  Pull  and  the 


rest  of  his  friendly  neighbors,  held  an  all  day  singing, 
inviting  their  recent  enemies  to  come  merely  to  look 
on  as  they  opened  well-filled  baskets  and  rolled  forth 
praises  to  a  just  God  for  His  mighty  and  righteous 
hand.  As  had  been  the  custom  for  many  years,  every- 
one who  had  had  any  part  in  the  recent  feud  brought 
his  land  deed.  All  the  deeds  were  laid  out  on  the  table, 
and  those  of  Billy's  former  estate,  little  Os  Trea's 
deed,  that  of  little  Bull  Garie  and  Hun  Gary  and  their 
friends  being  separated  from  the  rest.  These  were  then 
taken  in  a  huge  bunch  and  cut  into  confetti,  which  was 
then  coming  into  use.  Along  toward  evening,  after 
John  Pull  and  Francis  and  the  rest  had  sung  themselves 
hoarse,  there  came  a  strong  wind.  With  much  cere- 
mony the  huge  pile  of  confetti  (by  the  way,  the  un- 
fortunate neighbors  were  allowed  to  keep  the  first  half 
of  the  first  page  of  their  deeds)  was  taken  and  tossed 
up  into  the  wind. 

Shortly  after,  when  the  wind  had  died  down,  little 
Billy's  shoes  were  admirably  filled  by  one  young  Dur 
Knockler,  soon  to  be  the  talk  of  all  his  neighbors  be- 
cause of- his  unusual  agricultural  methods.  Young  Dur 
Knockler,  upon  gathering  about  his  doorstep  what 
little  confetti  had  remained  to  his  part,  set  about  in  an 
orderly  fashion  to  gather  his  tenants  about  him  and 
see  that  they  were  well  provided  for  (as  any  good  land- 
lord will  do).  Then  seeing  his  own  household  pros- 
pering once  more,  he  began  a  most  impossible  task  (or 
so  every  one  thought).  He  began  to  gather  up  all  the 
little  confetti  that  he  could  find  that  had  formerly  been 
the  property  of  his  unfortunate  neighbors,  many  of 
whom  had  completely  disappeared  in  the  strong  wind. 
This  task  was  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  confetti  had  been  blown  around  the  door- 
steps of  strange  neighbors  who  were  occupying  farms 
under  strange  names.  Many  of  Father  Billy's  old 
tenants  were  still  living  on  these  old  farms,  and  it  was 
a  sad  state  of  affairs  —  the  way  they  were  mixed  up. 

Young  Dur  Knockler,  by  his  cute  little  taking  ways, 
made  himself  the  dispair  of  his  neighbors,  though  their 
frown  of  displeasure  at  his  pettish  pranks  seemed  never 
to  phase  him  in  the  least.  Because  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  his  old  tenants  were  living  on  innocent  little  Os 
Trea's  plantation,  Dur  Knockler,  without  any  provoca- 
tion whatsoever,  suddenly  announced  his  intentions  of 
assuming  full  and  undisputed  management  of  Os's 
farm.  This  greatly  distressed  some  of  the  neighbors, 
Httle  Francis  protesting  loudly.  At  this  time  and  at 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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SPECTRAL  SYMPHONY 

By  D.  C.  Foster 


Mr.  Philip  Trent, 
No.  25  Fleet  Street, 
London,  England. 
My  dear  Trent. 

I  suppose  this  tetter  zc///  come  as  a  complete  surprise 
to  you,  as  we  luwe  not  heard  from  each  other  since  I  zt'as 
in  London  several  months  ago.  You  remember  that  ivhcn 
I  was  there,  Trent.  I  told  you  that  I  was  ivorkmg  on  an 
e.vperiment  which  J  wanted  you  to  see  when  I  had  com- 
l^leted  its'  Well,  at  the  time  you  scoffed  at  the  idea,  just 
as  you  did  during  all  of  our  years  together  at  Cambridge 
whenever  I  ivould  mention  one  of  my  experiments. 

As  I  say,  I  have  been  working  on  this  particular  ex- 
periment for  a  long  zohile,  and  noiv  that  it  is  completed 
I  would  like  for  you  to  take  a  week  off  from  your  work 
there  on  Fleet  S'treet  and  visit  me  out  here.  If  you  do 
come,  I  think  I  can  put  an  end  to  all  of  your  fears  as  to 
my  having  "bats  in  the  belfry,"  as  you  say.  Wire  me 
which  train  you  will  take. 

Sincerely,  Everette  Nezvsome. 

Well,  you  young  fellows  have  been  after  me  to  tell 
you  the  most  trying  experience  which  I  have  ever  had, 
so  here  goes.    That  letter  which  I  have  just  read  to 
you  is  one  which  I  received  about  a  year  ago  last  Febru- 
ary.   Of  course  you  all  know  who  Sir  Everette  New- 
some  is;  one  of  England's  greatest  scientists  and  in- 
ventors.   Everette's  place  is  about  sixty  miles  out  from 
here,  but  it  is  not  situated  on  one  of  the  main  railway 
lines,  which  necessitates  one's  taking  a  slow  little  local 
which  runs  out  to  a  little  factory  borough  several  miles 
beyond  his  estate.    His  father,  as  you  probably  know, 
was  one  of  England's  greatest  financiers  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  her  most  ardent  sportsmen.    At  his 
father's  death,  Everette  inherited  the  estate  and  an 
enormous  fortune  so  that  he  will  never  have  to  worry 
about  monetary  matters.    I  had  not  been  out  to  visit 
him  since  the  time  I  went  home  with  him  during  one 
of  our  vacations  from  college.    I  recalled  Newsome 
Hall  as  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  estates  which  I 
have  ever  seen,  either  before  or  since.    Anyhow,  back 
to  the  letter:    It  was  typical  of  him,  for  it  presented 
more  or  less  of  a  challenge  and  then  ended  with  the 
sentence  that  implied  that  he  knew  I  was  coming  re- 
gardless.   It  also  offered  a  respite  from  the  eternally 
hectic  turmoil  of  Fleet  Street,  so  it  was  with  little  hesita- 
tion that  I  sent  a  wire  to  him  saying  that  I  would  be  out 
on  the  train  which  left  London  on  the  following  after- 
noon. 

As  I  made  my  way  cautiously  to  the  station  the  next 
day,  all  of  London  was  wrapped  in  one  of  our  traditional 
fogs.  One  would  think  that  after  living  in  London 
all  of  my  life  I  would  get  used  to  fogs,  but  I  haven't. 
They  never  fail  to  weigh  on  my  spirit  as  nothing  else 
can.    To  add  to  that,  the  pajx-rs  had  forecast  bad 


weather,  and  indeed  I  could  see  faint  splotches  of  light 
in  the  sky  over  in  the  direction  in  which  we  were  to  go. 
Above  the  noise  of  the  train  I  felt  the  slight  rumbling 
of  distant  thunder. 

Barely  were  we  out  of  London  when  a  slight  rain 
began  to  fall,  and  continued  to  increase  as  the  slow 
miles  fell  behind  us.  By  the  time  we  reached  the 
dilapidated  little  shack  that  served  as  a  station  it  was 
completely  dark,  although  it  was  only  about  six  in  the 
afternoon.  It  was  by  that  time  raining  so  hard  that 
it  seemed  as  if  the  very  heavens  had  opened  up  in  an 
attempt  to  deluge  that  particular  portion  of  the  earth. 
There  were  no  lights  at  the  station,  and  when  the  train 
pulled  out  as  if  in  a  hurry  to  get  away  from  the  lonely 
spot,  I  was  left  in  rain-soaked  darkness.  As  I  stood 
watching  the  flickering  lights  from  the  observation  car 
as  they  disappeared  down  the  glistening  rails  I  was 
suddenly  conscious  that  I  wanted  very  much  to  be 
again  in  the  security  of  that  dinky  little  train.  As  I 
turned  and  resignedly  picked  up  my  bag  I  was  startled 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  man  from  out  of  the 
darkness. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  speaking  to  him  when  he 
said  in  a  quiet  voice  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Oriental, 
"Are  you  Mr.  Trent?"  and  then,  without  waiting  for 
a  reply,  he  went  on,  'T  am  Keto.  Master  Newsome 
sent  me  to  take  you  out  to  the  house."  With  that  he 
picked  up  my  bag  and  started  towards  a  small  run- 
about which  stood  behind  the  station.  I  followed  him, 
reflecting  that  he  must  be  one  of  the  numerous  Japanese 
servants  which  my  eccentric  friend  kept  about  his  place. 

On  reaching  the  car,  Keto  put  the  bag  in  front 
beside  him  and  opened  the  back  door  for  me.  It  was 
still  raining  as  hard  as  ever,  and  as  we  started  up  the 
winding  roadway  which  led  away  from  the  station  the 
lights  of  the  car  were  only  able  to  cut  through  the  dark- 
ness for  a  few  feet.  The  road  was  very  rough  and 
very  slick,  so  that  Keto  was  too  busy  handling  the 
car  to  talk  to  me  even  if  he  had  felt  so  inclined.  Every 
few  seconds  brilliant  flashes  of  lightning  would  paint 
the  surrounding  landscape  a  lurid,  eerie  hue.  The  terrain 
was  excedingly  rough  and  wild-looking,  and  the  bushes 
alongside  the  road  crowded  in  so  close  that  they  were 
forever  scraping  against  the  sides  of  the  car.  We  were 
forced  to  go  so  slowly  that  the  five  miles  out  to  the 
estate  proper  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  multiplied  many 
times  over.  There  was  a  terrible  sameness  about  the 
road,  for  it  seemed  that  it  wound  around  and  around 
through  the  pressing  jungle  of  trees  and  bushes. 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  WRITERS 

Archibald  Hamilton  Rutledge 

By  M.  E.  Smith 


RCHIBALD  HAMILTON  RUTLEDGE, 
poet  laureate  of  South  Carolina  and  na- 
tionally recognized  author,  lecturer,  poet, 

  and  educator,  is  one  of  the  most  gifted 

and  prominent  sons  of  the  Palmetto  State.  His  has 
been  the  life  filled  to  the  brim  with  adventure,  romance, 
and  beautiful,  creative  Hving.  Mr.  Rutledge  is  that  rare 
type  of  personality  whose  enjoyment  of  his  work  gives 
even  greater  enjoyment  and  happiness  to  others. 

Born  on  an  historical  plantation  near  McClellanville, 
South  Carolina,  on  October  23,  1883,  the  son  of  Henry 
Middleton  and  Margaret  Seabrook  Rutledge,  he  spent 
the  early,  formative  years  of  his  life  amid  the  pleasant 
surroundings  of  "the  land  of  the  cypress  and  the  pine." 
His  father  was  a  very  prominent  planter  of  the  low 
country  and  the  families  of  both  his  father  and  mother 
have  contributed  much  to  the  cultural  development  of 
the  state.  The  Rutledges  and  the  Seabrooks,  along  with 
the  Pinckneys,  Middletons,  and  Rhetts,  have  been  out- 
standing in  the  social,  political,  and  literary  life  of  the 
state  for  many  generations. 

Receiving  his  primary  education  in  the  McClellan- 
ville schools,  Mr.  Rutledge  later  went  to  the  Poi'ter 
Military  Academy  in  Charleston.  In  1900  he  left  the 
Porter  Academy  to  enter  Union  College  in  Schnectady. 
New  York,  where  he  received  a  B.  S.  degree  in  1904. 
Three  years  later  he  received  an  M.  A.  degree  from  the 
same  institution. 

Mr.  Rutledge  has  been  a  lover  of  nature  from  his 
early  youth.  In  one  of  his  lectures  here  at  Wofiford 
he  traced  his  love  for  nature  back  to  his  first  meeting 
with  a  deer  that  came  in  through  an  open  door  to  his 
cradle-side  when  he  was  yet  an  infant.  He  reached 
up  and  clasped  the  large,  stately  antlers  of  that  grace- 
ful visitor  from  the  forest  and  was  lifted  from  his 
bed.  He  said  that  during  that  contact  the  mighty 
creature  of  the  woodlands  breathed  into  his  soul  an 
insatiable  yearning  for  the  wisdom,  truth,  and  beauty 
of  the  ages  that  is  written  only  on  nature's  pages. 

His  quest  for  knowledge  as  revealed  by  the  un- 
changing laws  of  nature  has  led  him  to  tramp  far  into 
uncharted  woodlands,  studying  wild  life  in  its  native 


haunts  and  recording  the  interesting  things  that  he  sees 
there  for  the  delight  and  entertainment  of  his  readers. 
So  keen  has  been  his  observation  of  the  deer,  grouse, 
duck,  quail,  woodcock,  turkey  and  many  other  creatures 
of  the  forest,  field,  and  stream  that  he  speaks  and  writes 
with  authority  on  these  and  many  other  subjects.  At 
the  present  time  a  new  series  of  nature  studies  is  ap- 
pearing in  several  of  the  nation's  leading  literary  and 
nature  magazines. 

Although  Mr.  Rutledge  is  probably  best  known  for 
his  books  and  articles  on  nature,  he  is  also  a  poet  and 
literary  writer  of  exceptional  excellence.  His  poetry 
stands  almost  without  comparison  among  contemporary 
southern  poets  and  his  poetic  inspiration  and  crafts- 
manship border  on  true  genius. 

Among  his  many  excellent  volumes  of  poetry  the 
five  following  collections  have  been  most  favorably  re- 
ceived:  "Under  the  Pines",  1907;  "New  Poems", 
1917;  "South  of  Richmond",  1922;  "Collected  Poems", 
1925 ;  and  "Veiled  Eros",  1933. 

His  outstanding  books  on  nature  include:  "Planta- 
tion Game  Trails",  1921;  "Days  Ofif  in  Dixie",  1923; 
"Children  of  the  Swamp  and  Wood",  1927;  "Tales  of 
Dogs",  1929;  "Wild  Life  of  the  South",  1935;  and 
"An  American  Hunter,"  1937. 

Other  books  by  Mr.  Rutledge  which  reveal  his 
literary  skill,  close  observation,  nostalgic  inclinations, 
sympathetic  attitude  toward  humanity,  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  culture  of  both  the  old  and  new  South 
include:  "The  Banners  of  the  Coast",  1908;  "Old 
Plantation  Days",  1911;  "Tom  and  I  on  the  Old 
Plantation",  1918;  "Songs  From  a  Valley",  1919; 
"Heart  of  the  South",  1926;  "Peace  in  the  Heart", 
1929;  "When  Boys  Go  Off  to  School",  1935;  "Burn- 
ing Chalice",  1936;  and  "My  Colonel  and  His  Lady", 
1937. 

Despite  his  great  literary  productivity  Mr.  Rutledge 
has  also  found  - time  to  fill  engagements  on  the  lecture 
platform  and  teach  at  Mercersburg  Academy  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  formerly  Professor  of 
English. 


ECHOES 

TWENTY  YEARS  AFTER 

America  has  not  forgotten 
the  livid  days  of  two  decades 
ago,  nor  has  the  November 
dawn  that  brought  hope  of 
a  world  of  peace  and  safety 
completely  lost  its  glow  .  .  . 
more  vivid  still  are  the  rows 
of  white  crosses  .  .  .  yet 
today  .  .  . 


Deep  echoes  of  an  un  forgotten  dirge 

Reverberate  from  a  dark,  impending  cloud ; 

The  grim  hub-bub  of  throbbing  rumbles  surge 

Like  brewing  storms  ere  they  have  broke  the  shroud 

That  leashes  them — the  dull,  dead  lull  awaits 

In  terror-filled  expectance  of  the  blast — 

Sleep-shattering  shock  shall  burst  the  bulging  gates 

That  strive  to  hold  the  foaming  deluge  fast. 

Then  hearts  shall  hark  and  cease  to  beat ; 

The  violent  clash  of  steel  and  sickening  thud, 

Where  maddened  mobs  have  thronged  the  street, 


Shall  drag  down  youthful  heads  in  gushing  blood. 
The  muffled  groans,  the  shrieks,  the  mounting  toll 
Of  vainest  sacrifice,  the  ringing  shot: 
Eternal  conflict!   Goring  culture's  soul; 
Forever  teaching  men  that  God  is  not. 

Yet  anxious  eyes  are  furitive  with  alarm 

And  watch  disparingly  the  growing  dearth 

Of  hope ;  but  seek  a  rift  amid  the  gathering  storm, 

While  anguished  hearts  are  pleading,  "Peace  on  earth !" 

— S.  M.  Dannelly. 
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DAMNYANKEE 

By  Peter  C.  Baker 


ROM  the  first  day  that  I  came  to  Wofiford 
College  I  have  been  wondering  why  the 
'  km  iT^i^aiia  South  has  never  forgotten  the  prejudice 
^  ^1-^^^  and  hatred  aroused  by  the  Civil  War  and 
its  aftermath.  Frankly,  I  never  expected  to  find  any 
such  feeling  still  existing.  I  have  been  brought  up  to 
think  of  the  North,  South,  East  and  West  as  four  mem- 
bers of  one  big  happy  family.  I  must  have  been  too 
much  of  an  idealist  and  not  enough  of  a  history  stu- 
dent to  think  that  one  section  of  the  country  would  not 
believe  itself  to  be  any  better  than  another  section. 

The  first  real  southerner  I  ever  knew  I  met  at 
college.  I  was  more  surprised  than  hurt  when  I  heard 
him  refer  to  me  as  "just  a  damn  yankee".  I  had  always 
thought  that  "yankee"  was  a  name  to  be  proud  of — sort 
of  an  ideal — and  had  never  heard  it  with  prefix  "damn". 

Of  course  I  realized  immediately  why  I  was  called 
a  "damn"  yankee — the  Civil  War.  But  I  had  never 
felt  any  enmity  towards  a  southerner  because  of  the  war, 
so  why  should  a  southerner  feel  any  enmity  towards  me  ? 
Yes,  I  know  that  the  South  lost,  was  persecuted  by  a 
radical  congress,  subjugated  by  a  weak-minded  presi- 
dent and  made  the  object  of  a  multitude  of  ambitious 
demagogues  waving  "the  red  flag  of  rebellion"  in  an 
effort  to  round  up  votes.  I  agree  that  all  that,  and 
more,  happened.  I  cannot  blame  the  South  for  feeling 
bitter  for  a  generation  or  more.  But  why  should  they 
still  feel  bitter?  Seventy-three  years  have  passed  since 
the  Confederate  soldiers,  weary  and  down-hearted, 
trudged  their  way  through  a  desolate  and  wasted  coun- 
try back  to  even  more  desolate  and  wasted  homes.  I 
can  understand  how  bitter  they  must  have  felt.  Then, 
the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  the  administration  of 
Johnson,  the  intolerable  regime  of  Grant  and  his 
scavengers,  arousing  more  hate  by  their  reconstruction 
policies  than  the  war  itself.  Yes,  I  can  understand  how 
bitter  the  South  felt.  But  what  I  wonder  is  why  does 
it  still  feel  that  way  while  the  North  has  long  since 
forgotten  the  passion  of  the  war,  remembering  it  only 
as  an  unfortunate  occurrence,  ever  liking  the  South  to 
the  utmost  for  its  good  characteristics,  customs  and 
hospitality. 

After  much  speculation  and  theorizing  I  have  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  the  North  forgave  and 
forgot  quicker  than  the  South  mainly  because  she  was 
more  able  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the  South  than 


the  South  was  able  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
North. 

Illiteracy  in  the  North  before,  during  and  after  the 
Civil  War  was  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  in  the  South. 
The  southern  illiterates  were  mostly  in  the  small-farmer 
class  and  naturally  this  was  the  class  that  retained  its 
bitterness  the  longest.  Illiteracy  was  the  great  factor 
in  the  South's  inability  to  understand  the  problems  and 
the  attitudes  of  the  North,  while  the  reading  ability  of 
the  North  was  the  great  factor  in  its  comprehension  of 
Southern  culture.  Through  reading,  the  North  was 
able  to  understand  the  South's  devotion  to  its  pre-war 
civilization. 

There  are  four  authors  who  deserve  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  their  service  in  presenting  the  Old  and  the 
New  South  to  Northern  readers.  They  are :  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  Mary  N.  Murfree,  George  Washington 
Cable,  and  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  These  writers  con- 
tributed stories  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Harpers,  and 
other  reputable  magazines  of  the  North.  At  first  only 
a  few  were  accepted  but  as  time  went  on  they  became 
more  and  more  successful.  The  North  seemed 
hungry — starved — for  stories  of  the  Old  South  with  its 
charm  and  quiet  atmosphere.  Perhaps  the  noisy, 
hurried  life  of  the  North  had  a  great  influence  in  the 
people's  tendency  to  prefer  those  peaceful  stories  of  the 
Old  South.  The  public  clamored  more  and  more  for 
stories  by  southern  writers  until  it  almost  seemed  that 
it  was  necessary  to  be  a  southern  author  to  get  a  story 
published.  Undoubtedly,  these  stories,  plus  the  read- 
ing ability  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  population  in  the 
North,  contributed  greatly  towards  that  section's  gaining 
a  more  liberal  and  understading  viewpoint  towards  its 
southern  neighbor. 

In  the  meantime  there  were  no  great  writers  in  the 
North  presenting  their  side  of  the  conflict  to  the  South. 
And  the  few  writers  that  were  attempting  to  do  this 
could  not  reach  the  class  of  people  who  were  the  most 
prejudiced,  because  that  class  could  not  read.  The 
North  failed  to  make  the  South  understand.  She  had 
the  resources  to  conquer  the  South  physically  but  not 
spiritually.  The  South  had  the  resources  to  conquer 
the  North  spiritually  and  not  physically. 

Some  day  the  United  States  will  be  all  one  people. 
We  will  all  be  Yankees,  or  all  Southerners,  or  all 
Americans ;  the  name  matters  little.  It  is  the  unity 
that  counts — unity  of  spirit,  unity  of  purpose  and  unity 
as  Americans. 
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MY  SON,  MY  SON  — Howard  Spring 


HIS  very  impressive  and  absorbing  book  is 
the  story  of  two  fathers,  their  early  strug- 
gles for  financial  independence,  and,  after 
this  security  is  oljtained,  the  subsequent 
lives  of  their  two  sons. 

The  author,  Howard  Spring,  is  an  English  literary 
critic,  and  has  probably  the  largest  following  in  England. 
He  is  well  qualified  to  write  just  such  a  story,  for  he 
has  lived  in  Manchester  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
now  lives  in  London.  The  sharp  clarity  of  his  Irish 
scenes  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  his  father  was  a 
special  corresiX)ndent  during  the  rebellion  in  that  coun- 
try, and  that  Spring  thus  obtained  firsthand  in- 
formation. 

Any  synopsis  of  the  book  would  fail  to  do  it  justice, 
for  many  small  incidents  and  details  which  are  imma- 
terial to  the  plot  are  important  in  the  author's  presenta- 
tion of  it.  The  locale  of  the  story  ranges  from  the 
humble  origin  of  the  two  fathers  in  northern  England, 


to  London  with  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  two  men,  and 
then  to  their  summer  home  in  Cornwall.  Mr.  Spring 
brings  out  war-time  London  with  a  sharpness  and 
distinctness  that  is  most  unsual,  mixes  with  it  the  peace- 
fulness  of  the  English  countryside,  and  throws  across 
this  screen  the  strangely  intermingled  lives  of  the 
four  men. 

Mv  Son,  My  Son!  has  the  seemingly  necessary 
qualifications  to  make  it  a  best  seller,  for  included  in 
it  are  two  sex  intrigues,  some  very  bloody  Irish 
guerilla  warfare,  a  suicide,  and  a  robbery  with  murder. 
These  are  all  woven  into  the  plot,  and  seem  vitally 
necessary  to  it,  but  in  spite  of  this  necessity  these  in- 
cidents will  leave  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth  of  the  reader. 

This  649  page  book,  however,  is  entertaining  and 
difi'erent.  Its  method  of  presenting  its  characters,  their 
occupations,  lives,  loves,  etc.,  is  novel  and  unique,  and 
makes  this  straightforward,  vigorous  story  one  that 
any  reader  will  long  remember. 

F.  I.  BROWNLEY,  2Y. 


THEY  STONED  MA  HAYDEN  — J.  Irby  Koon 


The  Mendelian  theory  of  the  fourth  generation 
reverting  to  type  operates  against  a  background  of 
prejudice,  superstition,  and  ignorance  to  give  the  basis 
for  this  moving  drama  of  the  Southern  "poor  whites". 
A  story  that  sweeps  its  innocent  characters  into  the 
clutches  of  a  relentless  fate,  its  reader  is  constantly  kept 
in  mind  of  one  fact :  these  people  are  human. 

Nancy  Slade  was  from  a  family  of  people  that 
might  be  any  of  the  thousands  who  seek  to  wring  a 
living  from  the  eroded  sand  hills  of  the  region  above 
Columbia,  S.  C.  Into  her  life  came  Henry  Hayden,  in 
whose  veins,  unknown  to  any,  there  flowed  the  blood 
of  the  Negro.  When  the  rumor  was  spread  abroad  that 
Nancy  Hayden's  still-born  infant  was  black,  all  the 
fury  of  a  people  born  and  bred  in  ignorance  was  un- 
leashed upon  her.  Even  her  husband,  giving  credit 
to  the  belief  that  she  was  a  "nigger-lover",  left  her  in 
disgust.  Nancy,  turned  out  of  the  church  and  denied 
recognition  by  even  her  own  brother,  resolves  doggedly 
to  stick  with  Lew  and  Tena,  her  brother-in-law  and 


sister,  who  were  seemingly  the  only  ones  who  did  not 
openly  denounce  her  as  guilty  of  the  most  abominable 
crime  of  which  a  "poor  white"  could  be  guilty.  As  the 
years  roll  by  Nancy,  by  her  loving  tenderness  and 
humble  loyalty  to  anyone  who  would  appear  to  forget 
the  crime  of  which  she  knew  she  was  not  guilty,  made 
her  way  into  the  hearts  of  a  substantial  family  of  hard- 
working land-owners.  Thus  it  was  to  quite  a  dififerent 
home  that  Henry  Hayden  came  back  to  "forgive"  his 
abandoned  wife. 

With  remarkably  few  errors  in  portrayal,  the  author 
presents  his  story  in  a  clear,  simple  manner.  His  style, 
marked  by  highly  colored  similes  and  the  use  of  the 
crude  humor  of  the  type  usually  found  in  the  people 
with  whom  his  story  deals,  is  clearly  suited  to  the  story 
at  hand.  There  is  no  effort  to  moralize,  no  evidences  of 
an  economic  discourse.  The  characters  and  incidents 
are  painted  as  they  are:  Jiiiiiiaii  people  in  liiniiaii  circum- 
stances. The  reader  is  made  to  live  with  the  driving 
Walter  Williams,  the  haughty  Ada,  the  palienl  Tena, 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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Tom  Wolfe  is  Dead 


By  Leighton  Presson 


|E  KNEW  him  only  through  his  books ;  and 
yet  we  felt  the  cold  shock  and  sense  of  be- 
reavement with  which  we  face  the  death 
of  an  intimate  friend,  when  we  read  of 
Tom  Wolfe's  passing. 

Coincidental  is  the  fact  that  Wednesday  a  week 
ago  we  wrote  him  a  letter.  For  sometime  we  had 
wanted  to  write  him  a  note  of  thanks  but  until  then 
had  not  known  his  address.  Unconsciously  and 
ironically  we  followed  the  ways  of  the  world  in  waiting 
until  his  death  to  give  him  our  encouragement. 

We  discovered  his  books  while  a  freshman  in  college. 
We  read  them  avidly — without  questioning.  W e  found 
in  them  the  disturbing  satisfaction  which  the  musician 
discovers  in  the  arpeggios  and  allegro  passages.  We 
never  sought  to  analyze  what  it  was  in  his  work  that 
appealed  to  us  so  strongly.  We  do  not  seek  to  dis- 
cover what  equality  a  storm  has  that  electrifies,  awes, 
and  regenerates  the  mind ;  we  respond  to  the  magnifi- 
cent spectacle  of  it.  We  loved  his  profuse  use  of 
power ;  the  wild-hedgerow  incoherency  of  his  para- 
graphs. 

His  was  a  new  style ;  vibrant,  powerful  poetic  prose. 
He  repeated  time  after  time  descriptive  adjectives  and 
drove  sentences  unforgettably  into  the  brain.  The 
aptness  of  his  words,  the  sheer  beauty  of  his  phrases, 
the  unhappy  tenor  of  his  life  which  he  caught  in  his 
writing,  will  live. 

*  =(:  * 

We  have  been  told  that  "Look  Homeward,  Angel" 
is  untruthful,  wordy  and  too  lengthy.  Tom  Wolfe  did 
not  write  objectively.  He  wrote  because  there  was 
within  him  a  compelling  desire  to  express  himself.  He 
had  to  write  just  for  the  sake  of  writing.  With  this 
drive  as  his  sole  reason  for  writing,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  be  untruthful.  He  may  have  been  mis- 
guided ;  but  he  never  deliberately  made  one  false  por- 
trayal. 

Nature  defends  his  verbosity.  Nature  does  not 
delete  herself  when  exhibiting  her  autumn  paintings ; 
she  presents  the  whole.  The  difiference  between  Tom 
Wolfe  edited  and  Tom  Wolfe  as  he  wrote  is  the  dif- 
ference between  a  prim,  well-kept  city  lawn  and  the 


panoramic  beauty  of  a  mountainside.  Tom  Wolfe  wrote 
naturally.  He  displayed  his  word-colors  with  defiance 
and  abandon. 

In  "Look  Homeward,  Angel,"  Tom  Wolfe  com- 
mitted one  great  error :  he  failed  to  leave  a  loophole  for 
the  individual.  His  satire  took  in  everyone  and  thereby 
earned  the  hatred  of  some  and  unfriendliness  of  all. 
The  townsfolk  were  offended  by  this  powerfully-writ- 
ten straightforward  book.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  how  this  same  citizenry  will  reconcile  itself  to  its 
prodigal  prodigy  now  that  he  has  returned  to  them — 
dead.  Tom  Wolfe's  bitterest  enemies  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  commercialize  on  his  shrine. 

*       *  * 

"Of  Time  and  the  River"  is  like  a  mountain  river — 
here  running  swiftly  over  the  smooth  rock  bed,  there 
bounding  from  one  granite  level  to  another  —  or 
thundering,  gush  on  gush,  in  cascades  and  giant  falls. 
We  hear  the  roar  of  his  words  like  the  rush  of  a  hurri- 
cane— sweeping  all  before  them. 

We  find  in  Eugene  Gant  a  kindred  soul.  We  are 
Eugene,  trying  to  adjust  ourselves  to  an  impossible 
world,  wanting  everything  with  an  intense  passion  that 
can  never  be  satiated,  giving  nothing  and  taking  all. 
We  are  Eugene,  hating  and  resenting,  looking  on  the 
harsh  reality  of  the  world  with  the  insufTerable  feeling 
that  all  is  a  vague,  unreal  dream  from  which  we  will 
soon  awaken. 

We  feel  the  discontent  and  unrest,  the  anxiety  over 
impending  disaster,  the  fear  of  life  and  the  dread  of  the 
deadly  routine  of  daily  living.  We  feel  the  torment  of 
wanting  to  do  something  that  no  human  being  can  do. 
We  know  with  Eugene  the  insatiable  craving  for  knowl- 
edge and  the  sense  of  futility  of  gaining  that  knowledge 
when  it  must  soon  decay  with  our  rotting  bodies. 

Tom  Wolfe  is  dead.  We  stood  in  awe  of  his  flame 
of  genius.  He  lived  hard  and  furiously  and  he  wrote 
of  life  as  it  was  revealed  to  him.  His  work  will  live — 
even  as  all  great  truth  must  live.  Tom  Wolfe  is  dead, 
but  so  long  as  man  loves  powerful  drama  drawn  from 
an  impassioned,  unhappy,  truthful  mind,  the  books  that 
he  created  will  perpetuate  his  memory. 
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Crime  Versus  Education 

Fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  520,153  persons  arrested 
for  serious  crimes  in  the  United  States  in  1937  were 
under  30  years  of  age  ;  18  per  cent  were  under  21.  More 
surprising  still  is  the  fact  that  35,000  of  the  220,000  per- 
sons in  penal  custody  were  under  17  years  of  age. 
Where,  then,  is  the  American  high  standard  of  living? 
What  has  become  of  American  Education? 

A  recent  crime  survey  in  New  Jersey  shows  that 
the  highest  percentage  of  arrests  for  serious  crimes  does 
not  occur  among  seasoned  criminals,  but  among  chil- 
dren 16  years  old !  Poverty  is  the  chief  excuse  offered, 
while  influence  of  associates  is  second.  HerecHty, 
though  often  blamed,  is  not  the  cause.  The  greatest 
percentage  of  crime  is  not  among  foreign-born  groups, 
but  among  descendants  of  early  American  stock.  Re- 
striction of  immigration,  therefore,  is  not  the  answer. 

Moral  turpitude  is  chiefly  the  result  of  poor  environ- 
ment, and  more  than  3,000,000  boys  spend  their  most 
impressionable  hours  on  city  streets  and  in  undirected 
play.    Such  are  the  breeding  places  of  criminals. 

Of  course  Boy  Scout,  4-H  club,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
other  movements  promote  the  building  of  character  in 
well  directed  programs,  but  their  scope  is  too  narrow 
to  reach  the  intangibles.  Where,  then,  must  we  turn? 
Should  the  Government  take  charge  and  launch  a  pro- 
gram of  regimentation  even  as  the  Fascists  and  Com- 
munists ? 

Such  a  move  would  be  undemocratic  and  in  conflict 
with  the  principles  on,  which  this  government  is 
founded.  Fortunately  the  slum  clearance  move  has 
begun,  but  that  will  take  time;  and  even  that  will  be 
inadequate  as  a  solution. 

The  cost  of  crime  is  as  high  as  the  cost  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  In  that,  perhaps,  lies  the 
possible  answer.  Why  not  spend  more  money  for  Edu- 
cation? The  present  Educational  budget  is  entirely 
inadequate  to  cope  with  such  a  situation  as  exists.  We 
spend  $2,000,000,000  for  education  per  year,  while 
$6,000,000,000  per  annum  is  poured  out  for  alcoholic 
liquors.  Three  times  as  much  money  is  spent  each 
year  for  destructive  work  as  is  spent  for  constructive 
work — education. 

Liquor,  which  weakens  man  physically,  mentally, 
and  spiritually,  which  violates  the  very  principles  of  the 
educational  program,  has  thrice  the  financial  following 


of  education.  Yet,  this  is  only  a  single  example.  Until 
America  wakes  up  to  the  realization  that  education  is 
the  answer — and  the  only  answer  to  the  ever-wearying 
problem  of  crime — until  the  United  States  turns  her 
efforts  toward  building  a  safer  democracy  through  a 
more  concerted  emphasis  on  the  education  of  her 
youth,  we  cannot  hope  for  an  early  solution  to  the 
alarming  rate  of  crimes.  — S.  M.  D.,  S.  Y. 


Literary  Societies 

In  the  galloping  trend  of  college  life  toward  "off  the 
campus"  activities,  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
college  education  is  being  neglected.  Students  are  too 
busy  with  keeping  up  with  the  times,  as  it  is  called,  to 
realize  how  much  they  are  missing.  Social  engage- 
ments, moving  pictures,  and  other  similar  callings  seem 
to  have  become  the  essential,  the  major  interest.  The 
necessity  for  such  activities  is  not  questioned ;  they  are 
requisite  to  the  well-rovmded  education,  but  certainly 
their  part  is  only  secondary — students  themselves  admit 
that  lessons  should  come  first,  yet  persistently  neglect 
them. 

Not  only  neglected,  but  apparently  forgotten  are 
some  of  the  extra-curricula  activities,  which  are  defi- 
nitely an  essential  part  of  college  education.  Chief 
among  these  activities  that  have  suffered  from  lack 
of  interest  in  the  past  few  years  are  the  Literary  So- 
cieties. These  organizations  offer  valuable  training  in 
extemporaneous  speaking,  which  is  priceless  in  the 
world  of  business.  Through  these  societies  one  may 
learn  to  express  his  thoughts  fully  and  concisely ;  he 
may  learn  to  think  on  his  feet. 

Only  a  small  number  of  students  really  understand 
parliamentary  procedure ;  still  fewer  are  able  to  con- 
duct a  formal  meeting  properly.  Such  training  as  this 
becomes  vital  to  the  successful  business  man ;  but  how 
many  of  us  stop  and  look  ahead?  Too  few  are  those 
who  are  now  building  for  the  future ;  most  of  us  are 
merely  going  through  an  everyday  process.  We  must 
educate  ourselves  under  the  guidance  of  the  faculty ; 
they  cannot  educate  us.   Theirs  is  the  task  to  guide  1 

Yet,  in  educating  ourselves,  we  must  pay  attention 
to  details.  Mere  knowledge  cannot  be  classed  as  edu- 
cation in  this  modern  world.  We  must  know  how  to 
use  that  knowledge.  Before  it  can  be  of  any  use  to  us, 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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This  column  is  tor  the  pvirpose  of  expressing  the 
opinions,  pro  and  con,  of  articles  puhlished  in  the 
Iournal;  in  it  shall  be  included  criticisms  of  the 
magazine  itself. 

The  column  is  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Sigma  Upsilon, 
honorary  English  fraternity  for  those  students  having 
talent  in  the  lield  of  creative  writing,  and  the  unbiased 
and  uncensored  opinions  and  criticisms  of  the  fra- 
ternity shall  be  printed  herein.  However,  the  stafif  in- 
vites student  and  faculty  "Rocks  and  Roses"  and  asks 
that  such  criticisms  be  submitted  in  writing,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  published  here. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  stafif  that  a  more  interesting 
and  profitable  magazine  can  be  made  through  this  co- 


A  TALL  TALE 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 
Other  dull  moments  in  Dur  Knockler's  existence,  for 
the  lack  of  something  more  exciting  and  dangerous  to 
do  (Dur  Knockler  craved  thrills)  Dur  Knockler  would 
take  one  hand  and  give  little  John  Pull's  pet  lion's  tail 
a  horrid  twist,  but  the  lion  had  grown  quite  tame  and 
rarely  even  grunted. 

Shortly  after,  while  he  was  still  the  talk  of  his 
neig-hbors,  Dur  Knockler  took  a  childish  yearning  for 
a  neat  little  farm  on  which  a  very  attractive  little  maiden 
was  then  residing  —  the  maid's  name  being  Sue  Daten. 
Now  Sue  Daten  was  distantly  related  to  some  of  the 
tenants  living  on  Dur  Knockler's  plantation,  and  Dur 
Knockler,  with  a  sly  wink  at  his  big  playmate  Mussel 
Any,  sent  word  to  all  his  neighbors  that  he  was  going 
to  take  little  Sue  Daten  under  his  care.  Little  Sue 
seemed  to  like  the  idea,  but  the  manager  of  the  Checked 
plantation  on  which  little  Sue  was  living  protested  loud 
and  long.  At  first  little  Francis  offered  to  lend  his  little 
sling-shot  to  the  Checked  folks,  and  John  Pull  seemed 
greatly  concerned  over  the  whole  matter,  but  gradually 
(as  usual)  their  tempers  cooled  off  and  their  nerves 
quieted  down.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  neigh- 
bors would  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Checked  plantation, 
but  one  by  one  they  thought  it  best  to  keep  Dur 
Knockler's  blood  pressure  down  and  let  him  have  his 
way. 

John  Pull  was  especially  anxious  for  all  the  folks 
across  the  branch  fronn  him  to  be  settled  in  their  deal- 
ings with  each  other,  as  he  complained  of  having  a 
bad  roof  on  his  house  and  greatly  feared  a  storm  of 
any  kind.  John  sent  his  overseer,  Preacher  Kneeville 
Chimberlimb,  to  Dur  Knockler's  plantation  several 
times,  as  the  Preacher  was  known  for  his  soothing 
manners  and  quiet  ways.  The  Preacher  finally  got 
Dur  Knockler  to  agree  to  send  for  his  friend  Mussel 


operation.  We  are  open  to  suggestions  as  to  what  stu- 
dents and  faculty  would  like  to  see  in  the  magazine, 
as  well  as  to  what  they  desire  to  have  omitted. 

In  this  column,  at  various  times,  will  be  printed 
criticisms  of  the  Journal  from  other  college  magazines, 
in  order  that  the  reader  might  see  the  "outside  views 
looking  in." 

At  regular  meetings  Sigma  Upsilon  will  criticize 
preceding  issues  of  the  Journal  piece  by  piece  and  as 
a  whole.  Results  will  be  printed  in  this  column  in  the 
following  issues.  Through  this  constructive  criticism 
the  stafif  of  the  magazine  will  know  where  to  turn  for 
improvements,  and  the  Journal  can  be  made  truly 
representative  of  the  literary  interest  of  the  college. 


Any  and  the  General  manager  of  little  Francis'  planta- 
tion. Dee  Laddie  Hey,  and  they  would  all  have  a  good 
old  time  get-together. 

The  great  day  arrived,  just  two  days  before  Dur 
Knockler  was  to  have  taken  little  Sue  under  his  wings. 
The  four  jolly  fellows  gathered  at  the  tavern  called 
Mune  Ike.  At  first  there  was  some  little  disagreement 
as  to  the  method  they  would  use  in  settling  all  difficul- 
ties then  existing  between  them.  Dee  Laddie  Hey 
wanted  to  play  a  game  of  pool.  Mussel  Any  rather 
favored  rolling  dice  (knowing  that  he  had  a  good  pair 
with  him),  Dur  Knockler  slyly  suggested  they  have  a 
game  of  poker  so  he  could  use  his  new  pack  of  cards, 
and  the  Preacher,  being  opposed  to  such  worldly  forms 
of  amusement  and  chance,  pleaded  that  they  consult 
the  Ouijie  board.  Dur  Knockler,  in  order  to  settle  the 
slight  disagreement  quickly  so  he  could  keep  his  ap- 
pointment with  Sue  Daten  (who  all  this  time  was  wait- 
ing outside  with  her  suitcase  packed,  not  knowing 
whither  to  tui'n)  said  that  he  would  decide  the  whole 
matter  by  going  right  ahead  <with  his  plans,  except  that 
he  would  stop  every  so  many  miles  on  his  journey  and 
shuffle  his  feet  in  a  peculiar  manner.  For  politeness' 
sake,  he  asked  if  there  was  any  certain  way  in  which 
they  wanted  him  to  shuffle  his  feet.  But  they  told  him, 
"no,"  that  he  could  shuffle  them  any  way  he  chose. 
They  all  smiled,  Dur  Knockler  laughed  out  loud  and 
took  out  down  the  road  in  a  run  to  keep  his  date  with 
little  Sue,  and  the  Preacher  went  back  to  his  congrega- 
tion to  tell  them  what  a  fine  man  he  was  and  what  a 
nice  set  of  neighbors  they  had  across  the  branch. 

You  have  just  listened  to  an  impossible  tale.  I 
trust  you  will  take  it  only  as  the  idle  ramblings  of  a 
morbid  imagination,  for  such  it  could  only  be,  as  such 
people  as  Dur  Knockler,  John  Pull,  little  Francis,  and 
the  rest  could  never  really  exist,  much  less  carry  on  in 
such  a  fashion  in  a  civilized  world. 
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THE  INNER  LIGHT 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

insists  on  seeing  you.  He  says  he's  got  to  talk  to  you 
something  about — about — Helen,"  she  whispered  hur- 
riedly, lowering  her  voice  as  she  spoke  until  the  last, 
terse  words  were  almost  inaudible. 

As  I  opened  the  door  the  tall,  thin  man  with  hair 
piematurely  gray  stepped  forward  uncertainly.  There 
was  an  odd  familiarity  about  his  person.  "You  want  to 
see  me?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  replied  calmly.  'T  was  told  I  would  find 
you  here.  You  don't  remember  me,  do  you?"  Then, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  'That  is  natural.  You 
see — I  have  changed  since  you  knew  me."  This  he  said 
with  apparent  effort.  'T  came  as  soon  as  I  heard,  be- 
cause— perhaps — I  can  help  her.  Please  don't  ask 
questions  now — but— I — I  am  Ralph  Crane." 

I  was  unable  to  reply  and  could  not  have  spoken 
if  I  had  been  asked  to.  Before  I  had  recovered  from 
the  unexpected  announcement  he  continued,  "Time 
might  mean  a  lot,  so  may  I  see  her — now?  Just  let 
me  talk  with  her  a  little." 

Partially  collected  once  more,  I  hesitated,  "But — 
the  shock  of  your  coming  might — " 

He  interrupted  with,  "We'll  have  to  take  that  chance 
now.  Please,  before  it  is  too  late."  After  what  I  had 
been  through  and  seeing  how  earnestly  he  pleaded  I 
was  unable  to  protest — and  it  might  bring  her  a  little 
joy  in  these  last  fleeting  hours. 

Rising,  I  took  his  arm  and  led  him  to  the  room. 
She  turned  her  head  slowly  toward  the  door  as  we  ap- 
proached. "Helen,"  I  faltered,  "here  is  an  old  friend 
to  see  you."  A  wan  smile  appeared  on  her  pale  lips 
as  she  extended  a  groping  hand  feebly  to  feel  his. 

"It's  Ralph,  Helen — Ralph  Crane,"  he  said  in  a 
voice  that  was  peculiarly  soothing. 

She  blinked  her  eyelids  and  parted  her  lips  in  sur- 
prise. A  visible  tremor  shook  her  entire  body  as  she 
said  the  one  word,  "Ralph."  After  a  prolonged  pause 
when  words  are  unnecessary  between  reunited  friends 
she  asked,  "Where  have  you  been — wliy  didn't  you 
come  back  ?  After  that  explosion  in  your  laboratory  we 
never  heard  from  you.  All  they  would  tell  us  was 
that  you  had  gone  out  west  to  recover  and  rest  up. 
That  was,"  she  trembled,  "years  ago." 

"Pve  been  busy  with  a  new  experiment,  but  let's 
forget  that  and  talk  about  you,"  was  his  reply. 

At  this  a  cloud  again  came  over  her  face  and  the 
shadows  that  seemed  to  disappear  temporarily  became 
perceptible  once  more. 

Ralph,  too,  apparently  sensed  it,  but  he  continued 
in  the  same  calm  tone,  "Helen,  you've  got  to  hurry  and 
get  well  so  we  can  celebrate  old  times." 


"But,  it's  better  this  way — that,"  the  moist  streaks 
again  ran  down  her  cheeks  from  the  corners  of  her 
glassy  eyes.  "You  see,  everything's  so  black,  especially 
when  you're  used  to  seeing — and  living  so  much.  I 
couldn't  bear  not  to — to  see — " 

"But,  Helen,  you  can  see ;  not  in  the  same  way  per- 
haps, but  through  someone  else's  eyes — through  mine," 
he  stopped  her. 

"You  can  feel  beauty.  You  can  see  beauties  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  vision — real  beauty — beauty  of 
life — of  the  soul.  You  can  touch  beauty,  hear  beauty, 
and  sense  it  far  more  than  those  who  can't  look  on  the 
inside.  Every  loss  has  its  compensation  and  yours  will 
be  great.  Understanding  far  beyond  ordinary  human 
ability  will  come  to  you ;  truths  that  you  never  realized 
existed  will  be  revealed.  You  can  and  will  see,  Helen, 
see  through  the  eyes  of  those  about  you."  She  was 
listening  with  seeming  interest  to  each  word  he  spoke. 
"Love  cannot  be  seen,  Helen,  but  we  know  it  is  there 
because  we  feel — we  live  it,  and  life  will  be  fuller  of 
love  than  ever  before.  You  can  show  inner  beauties  to 
those  about  you  and  you  can  see  exterior  beauty 
through  them.  In  that  way  both  can  be  enriched. 
Qualities  of  sound — of  fragrance — melody  that  you 
have  never  heard  before  will  be  yours."  There  was  a 
visible  glow  in  her  face,  faint  but  evident.  Her  lips 
were  parted  in  a  half  smile.  Her  breathing  was  fuller, 
deeper  as  the  words  flowed  through  her  entire  being. 

"I  can  feel  the  sunshine  through  the  window  now," 
she  said,  smiling,  as  the  morning  beams  fell  across  her 
bed.  I  turned  from  the  room,  unable  to  control  my 
emotions,  my  chest  rising  heavily  and  my  pulse  beat- 
ing wildly.  The  man  with  whom  I  had  striven  for 
Helen's  affections — and  won — had  brought  her  back — 
back  from  the  brink  of  eternity — back  to  me.  He  had 
always  meant  so  much  to  both  of  us,  even  after  we 
were  married.  He  had  gone  away  to  give  all  his  energy 
to  his  work ;  he  had  come  back  when  needed  most.  He 
had  succeeded  where  medical  science  had  failed — he  had 
given  hope,  life. 

How  long  he  remained  there  talking  to  her  I  did 
not  know.  When  I  returned  to  the  room  a  faint  radi- 
ance shone  from  her  wan  cheeks,  and  her  once  grim  lips 
wore  a  smile — a  living  smile. 

" — but  you  will  come  back,  Ralph,  as  often  as  you 
can,  won't  you?"  she  queried. 

"I'll  come  back,"  he  replied.  "But  now  I  must  re- 
turn to  my  work — back  to  my  new  experiment."  The 
queer  smile  on  his  face  was,  too,  one  of  satisfaction. 

When  he  left  there  were  no  adequate  words  to  say, 
and  Ralph  needed  nO'  words  to  make  him  understand ; 
but  I  knew  that  he  would  not  return — that  he  could 
not  come  again.  "And  never,"  he  said,  taking  his  leave, 
"never  tell  her  that  the  explosion,  too,  left  me  blind." 
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PRESENTING  — THE  LAYMAN 

( ( 'oiitimicd  fr(}ni  I'agc  3) 

stintingly  unloaded  its  feeling  upon  the  world  at  large. 
If  there  is  no  social  fear,  no  personal  reputation  to 
uphold,  no  professional  viewpoint  to  endanger  and 
no  force  to  influence  one's  utterance  other  than  a  whole- 
hearted and  absolute  regard  for  truth  as  he  sees  it,  can 
one  not  give  a  more  accurate  portrayal  of  his  realization 
than  another  who  might  be  hedged  on  all  sides  by  a 
feeling  that  he  must,  in  his  statements,  attend  to 
diplomacM,  to  social  approval  and  to  material  success? 

Again,  lay  advantage  consists  in  the  avoidance  of 
much  in  the  way  of  nerve-wracking  and  straining  ex- 
perience. A  man  progressively  sound  in  body  and  mind 
should  not,  it  seems,  be  forced  to  live  in  a  constant 
strain.  Yet  we  have  only  to  glance  around  us,  to  listen 
attentively  in  order  to  realize  just  what  a  hurry  and  ex- 
citement there  are  in  our  everyday  lives.  Relaxation 
is  a  thing  more  and  more  remote.  The  constant  alert- 
ness which  seems  to  attend  one's  mere  existence,  the 
spirit  of  competition  which  seems  so  all-pervading, 
both  are  said  to  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  one.  At 
most  this  is  only  a  half-truth,  for  there  is  a  completely 
different  world  in  which  efficiency,  technicality  and 
driving  ambition  are  not  recognized  as  best.  Not  often 
do  we  think  of  the  great  social  as  well  as  individual 
harm  that  results  from  overpowering  ambition — ex- 
ploitation—frustration. Longevity  of  life  in  itself  is  no 
virtue,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  thing  much  sought  after.  A 
mechanism  constantly  driven  to  excess  will  surely  fail 
before  one  driven  with  moderation. 

If  we  may  borrow  on  Christ's  philosophy  once  more, 
we  should  like  to  stress  the  value  of  a  virtue  seldom 
appreciated  to  the  extent  of  its  worth.  This  virtue  is 
humility.  To  give  it  a  flavor  which  will  be  more  widely 
recognized,  let  us  modify  the  idea — Christian  Humility. 
The  self-assuredness  and  the  cockiness  in  our  lives  to- 
day arise  out  of  a  feeling  that  we  actually  know  what 
we  are  doing.  We  are  greatly  pleased  with  our  scien- 
tific and  intellectual  attainments,  and,  like  so  many  chil- 
dren, we  do  no  try  to  search  for  underlying  motives  so 
long  as  success  seems  to  follow  our  efforts.  A  con- 
sistently healthy  man  will  of  course  have  a  philosophy 
of  somewhat  more  arrogant  tone  than  his  fellow  who  is 
sometimes  brought  to  realize  the  desolation  and  the 
feeling  of  complete  submission  that  accompanies  serious 
illness.  So  with  us,  only  great,  unattainable  needs 
seem  to  provoke  humble  attitudes.  Scientific  achieve- 
ment is  young  yet.  It  is  vigorous  and  in  its  sway  we 
are  inclined  to  scorn  humility.  But  when  the  newness 
of  the  scientific  approach  wears  off  and  we  wake  up  to 
a  realization  of  how  little,  actually,  we  have  done  to 
promote  life's  reason  for  being  there  will  be  a  certain 
reversal.  It  is  then  that  the  layman  whom  we  are  now 
treating  will  possess  real  advantage.   The  undercurrents 


that  attend  with  constancy  all  life's  vicissitudes  will  not 
be  unfamiliar.  He  will  not  have  shunned  the  less 
tangible  values  in  which  Christ  taught  us  to  believe. 
Compassion,  self-sacrifice,  humility — imbued  within  his 
very  nature.  It  will  be  his  turn  to  assume  the  lead,  to 
be  followed  by  those  who  so  recently  failed  to  under- 
stand. 

It  would  be  well  if  we  could  bring  fully  to  our  com- 
prehension what  Edward  Ross  means  when  he  states  his 
reason  for  sanctioning  Christian  ideals — that  they  help 
ward  off  the  "inescapable  struggle  against  the  brutalities 
and  knaveries  of  capitalism".  We  should  see  the 
speculations  of  a  character  who  has  drunk  rather  deeply 
from  the  cup  of  life's  experiences — "after  all,  what  mat- 
ters but  goodness  of  heart?"  Can  we  not  feel  how  feeble 
a  weapon  with  which  to  fight  our  battle  intellect  is? 
We  would  not  be  so  naive  as  to  ask  a  return  to  less 
complex  modes  of  living,  but  we  would  like  to  enter 
a  plea  for  the  cultivation  and  the  modification  of  some 
of  the  virtues  that  attended  the  simpler  life  of  years 
past,  which  we  seem  to  have  slurred  over  and  to  have 
neglected  rather  emphatically  of  late.  Does  it  not 
behoove  those  of  us  who  are  aiming  high  to  have  some 
consideration  and  regard  for  our  more  humble  brother, 
who  climbs  not  so  rapidly,  not  so  proficiently,  but  who 
attempts  at  every  stage  to  establish  a  fine  focus  on 
human  values?  Else  we  must  continue  blindly  our 
ruthless  course  toward  a  scientific  civilization,  suffering 
desolation  and  barrenness  to  envelop  a  world  empty 
of  understanding  and  devoid  of  feeling ;  a  world  wherein 
personality  itself  eventually  shall  take  its  place  as  a 
unit  of  mechanism  in  a  life-less,  soul-less,  entity. 


LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 
we  must  be  able  to  express  ourselves — to  put  the  point 
across  to  the  other  person. 

For  this  very  purpose  the  Literary  Societies  were 
established.  Through  them  we  can  acquire  the  integrity 
and  leadership  so  vital  to  success ;  without  this  training 
we  are  liable  to  become  dazed  from  the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  whirling  social  and  economic  order  in 
which  we  must  sooner  or  later  adjust  ourselves — or  be 
trodden  down  with  the  masses. 

Only  a  few  realize  the  purpose  and  value  of  the 
Literary  Societies.  These  give  their  interest  and  time 
to  what  they  realize  will  fit  them  for  life.  These  will 
have  the  well-rounded  education.  For  the  rest,  the 
Literary  Societies,  while  in  need  of  larger  membership, 
do  not  need  these  students  nearly  so  much  as  they  need 
the  training  of  the  Literary  Societies.  Sooner  or  later 
they  will  realize  the  value  of  lost  opportunities,  and 
only  by  taking  advantage  of  the  Societies  while  in  col- 
lege can  they  get  the  most  out  of  their  education.  For 
some  this  might  mean  the  difference  between  mere  ex- 
istence and  success.  — S.  M.  D.,  2.  Y. 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  ASTRONOMY 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
in  their  repeated  cycles,  which  gives  the  feeling  that 
though  constellations  may  change  their  shapes  in  the 
course  of  slow -travelling  eons,  though  star  after  star 
slowly  be  extinguished  by  the  onward  creep  of  bottom- 
less night,  yet  the  purpose  for  which  they  shone  will  not 
die  with  them,  nor  will  Destiny  come  to  a  changeless 
static  death  of  a  universe.  They  were  lamps  to  light 
the  paths  of  the  Just  and  True  ones,  their  need  done, 
their  light  will  be  replaced  by  the  Light  of  Righteous- 
ness ;  and  we  which  kept  the  faith  in  their  former 
light  will  become  "citizens  of  no  mean  city,"  whose 
maker  and  builder  is  God,  and  there  the  Tight  of  Life 
will  be  our  light  forevermore.  And  there  may  we  re- 
member with  love  and  gratitude  those  suns  which  lit  and 
warmed  our  birth  into  this  world  and  which  rejoiced 
over  Creation,  and  shone  at  the  arrival  of  Him  who 
was  the  Light  of  this  World. 


THEY  STONED  MA  HAYDEN 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 
and  the  loquacious  Lew.  Their  lives  are  colored  by 
stories  that  could  have  been  gathered  only  by  a  close 
contact  with  and  a  keen  understanding  of  living  types 
of  the  characters  portrayed.  With  scatered  exceptions, 
the  writer  handles  the  dialect  of  the  characters  to  pro- 
duce a  remarkable  sense  of  reality. 

To  the  understanding  Southern  reader,  this  story 
should  have  a  double  appeal.  Not  only  are  there  to  be 
found  promising  evidences  of  genuine  literary  ability  in 
this,  the  author's  first  novel,  but  the  characters  so  ably 
portrayed  are  the  ones  to  be  found  in  any  Piedmont 
town's  Saturday  afternoon  street  crowd.  They  are  all 
human — as  are  all  the  characters  in  this  moving  story, 
"They  Stoned  Ma  Hayden." 

OWENS  WOOD,  5Y. 


I'M  OAD  >OU  FIND  ME  QK.  TOO,  DOC.' 
NOW  FOR  THAT  TRIP  UP  MT.  MANSFIELD. 
I  HOPE  YOU'VE  GOT  TIME  TO  00  IVrm  US 


Gopyright,  1938,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co 

P.  A.  MONEY-BACK  OFFER.  Smoke  20  fragrant  pipe- 
fuls  of  Prince  Albert.  If  you  don't  find  it  the  mellowest, 
tastiest  pipe  tobacco  you  ever  smoked,  return  the 
pocket  tin  with  the  rest  of  the  tobacco  in  it  to  us  at 
any  time  within  a  month  from  this  date,  and  we  will 
refund  full  purchase  price,  plus  postage.  (Signed) 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


JOY  SMOiCe^ 


pipefuls  of  fragrant  tobacco  in 
every  2-oz.  tin  of  Prince  Albert 
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BROOKGREEN  GARDENS 

(L'(.)ntimu'(l  from  I'agc  4) 
lows  the  walks,  laid  out  in  the  pattern  of  a  butterfly 
with  sjjread  wings,  one  is  amazed  at  the  magnificence 
of  the  gardens.  The  curves  of  these  walks  make  good 
locations  for  statues,  and  here  the  plants  raised  are 
labeled  with  names  and  blooming  seasons  of  each.  There 
is  a  main  fountain  pool,  located  in  the  center  of  the 
west  section  of  the  garden.  In  the  center  of  this  pool 
is  a  statue  of  a  man  holding  a  lion.  River  water  is 
pumped  into  the  pool  and  flows  over  the  edges,  falling 
into  cement  trenches,  from  which  it  is  distributed 
through  lead-lined  trenches  to  all  parts  of  the  garden, 
serving  the  thirteen  smaller  pools.  These  pools  furnish 
settings  for  pieces  of  sculpture  and  for  the  growing  of 
water  plants.  At  the  end  of  the  gardens  are  found  two 
flights  of  steps  leading  down  to  Brookgreen  creek, 
which  runs  into  Waccamaw  river,  part  of  the  inter- 
coastal  waterway  from  New  York  to  Florida.  Yachts 
may  land  here. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  gardens  is  a  museum  of 
small  sculpture,  built  of  cement-sprayed  brick.  The 
sculpture  has  been  arranged  against  roofless  walls  which 
surround  a  center  pool.  This  collection  is  one  of  the 
largest  permanent  groups  of  American  sculpture  col- 
lected. Emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  creative  w^ork. 
B.  G.  Praske  sums  up  the  sculpture  in  these  words: 
"The  men  of  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
who  were  the  first  American  sculptors  of  more  than 
local  interest,  J.  Q.  A.  Ward  and  Saint-Gaudens,  are 
represented  by  reproductions  of  important  works: 
Ward's  Indian  Hunter  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  and 
Saint-Gaudens's  The  Puritan  at  Springfield,  Mass. 
Benediction,  by  Daniel  French,  is  typical  of  his  ideal 
figures.  Hubert  Adams'  Sea  Scape,  Barnard's  Maiden- 
hood, MacNeil's  Sun  Voiv,  James  Earl  Eraser's  The 
End  of  The  Trail,  and  Jennewein's  Indian  and  Eagle 
are  indicative  of  the  search  for  subjects  peculiar  to  this 
country. 

"It  has  not  been  difficult  to  find  suitable  works  for 
the  fine  backgrounds  offered  by  the  gardens.  The 
gentle  melancholy  of  Hilda  Lascari's  Autumn  Leaves 
and  the  carefree  serenity  of  woorland  glades  embodied 
in  Beach's  Sylvan  enliven  the  Boxwood  Gardens. 
Actveo'n  and  Diana  rise  from  the  Rice  Island  wall  at 
the  west,  outlined  against  the  sky.  Set  by  the  many 
pools,  framed  in  rushes  and  water  plants,  are  such  gay 
fantasies  as  Weinman's  Nati^cissus  and  Erishmuth's 
Call  of  the  Sea,  while  Nathaniel  Choate's  fine  Alligator 
Bender  is  reflected  in  the  waters  of  the  large  fountain 
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pool."  Some  of  the  child  figures  are  i^jrenda  Putnam's 
Sundial,  Stewart's  Baby  and  Rabbits.  Animal  sculp- 
ture is  represented  by  Laes.sle's  Penguins,  Wheeler 
Williams's  snarling  Black  Panthers  flanking  the  garden 
entrance.  Other  statues  to  be  found  in  the  garden  are 
Night  by  Mario  Korbel,  Dawn  by  Helen  Journeay, 
Meditation  by  Ernest  Keyser,  Adonis  by  Eli  Harvey 
and  Christ  Child  by  Abram  B'elskie. 

Against  a  vine-covered  wall  are  a  number  of  Anna 
Hyatt  Huntington's  works.  Her  first  studies  were  with 
Henry  Kitson  at  Boston,  and  Hermon  MacNeil.  She 
began  exhibiting  studies  in  1898.  Winter,  the  Goats 
Butting,  Dozmhill  and  Uphill,  studies  of  work  horses, 
statues  of  the  Cid  Campeador,  and  other  figures  of  Joan 
of  Arc  are  examples  of  her  work  found  in  the  gardens. 
In  1930  Mrs.  Huntington  was  awarded  a  gold  medal 
for  her  distinction  in  sculpture  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  and  in  1932  she  was 
given  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Syra- 
cuse University,  being  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  1933. 

To  furnish  models  for  those  interested  in  animal 
sculpture  and  painting,  a  small  zoological  station  has 
been  established.  Here  the  black  bear,  Virginia  deer, 
red  and  grey  foxes,  raccoons,  o'possums,  wildcats, 
squirrels  and  birds  may  be  seen.  There  is  also  a  large 
pond  for  the  waterfowl. 

South  Carolina  may  be  justly  proud  of  these  gar- 
dens exemplifying  a  high  degree  of  interest  in  culture. 


Chips  on  Water 

Cork-light  chips,  buoyantly  carefree, 
Helter-skelter  across  deep  waters,  race 
In  vast  fleets  to  this  quiet  lea. 
Pleasantly  bringing  me  from  a  quaint  place 
Strange  ships  hewn  from  a  distant  tree. 

Onward  they  come  bringing  for  me 
New  dreams  of  lands  beyond  the  sea. 

Wandering  chips,  bringing  to  me. 

Aboard  smooth  decks  from  o'er  the  sea,  fine  lace. 

Teas  and  jades ;  give  to  me  the  key 

Ere  I  die,  for  I  wish  to  leave  and  trace 

Round  the  world  and  your  wonders  see. 

— W.  L.  Gregory. 
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WINTER  SUNLIGHT 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
Hit  looks  like  hit  might  be  warm  and  friendly,  but  it 
ain't — hits  colder  than  the  devil.  Thet's  jest  the  way 
of  some  people.  They  looks  fine  and  talks  fine,  but  jest 
git  down  an'  they'll  step  on  ya  an'  kick  ya.  Thar  hit 
was  'fore  I  got  in  this  jam  last  September,  I  coulda 
got  credit  anywhere  in  town  and  everybody  alius 
spoke  to  me;  yit  jest  soon  as  I  gits  in  trouble  all  of 
'em  turned  tails  on  me — some,  they  says,  wanted  to 
lynch  me.  I  had  done  squandered  purty  nigh  all  thet 
money  what  me  and  Lou  had  done  saved  and  you  know, 
not  one  of  them  lawyers  wanted  to  defend  me.  Jet 
Wilkins  finally  did ;  he  took  a  mortgage  on  my  car  an' 
mules  an'  cows  an'  hog  and'  chickens ;  woulda  took  one 
on  the  furniture  but  Lou's  Pa,  they  say,  had  done  come 
an'  got  what  was  any  count ;  he  didn't  wanta  bother 
with  the  rest. 

I  ain't  lookin'  fer  no  reprieve,  or  what  ever  you  call 
hit,  Fm  jest  the  kinda  fella'  what  gets  the  hot  seat. 
You  never  hear  of  no  money  man  ever  gettin'  scorched. 
Thar  was  Jedge  Harley's  son:  he  killed  Doc  Preston's 
boy  and  he  didn't  git  but  twenty  years  ;  course  he  didn't 
serve  but  two,  fer  Guv'nor  Hornel  pardoned  him  jest 
'fore  he  went  out.  They  say  thet  he  says  thet  hit  was 
jest  like  stayin'  at  a  hotel.  You  know  thar  was  them 
Hanson  boys  what  hauls  likker.  Thars  Paul  Hanson ; 
he  killed  Haman  Turner  long  'fore  I  done  what  I  done 
an'  ain't  never  been  tried  yit.  His  brother  Cannon  was 
tried  fer  shootin'  Lacy  Black  an'  was  convicted,  given 
ten  years,  and  along  with  thet  he  has  two  likker  counts 
stacked  up  agin'  him — he  ain't  so  far  made  a  day,  still 
bootleggin'  likker.  Hit  sure  must  be  somethin'  dead 
along  the  line  somewhere. 

Y'know  hits  not  gonna  be  so  very  long  'fore  the 
ground'll  hafta  be  broke  agin.  Seems  like  I  oughta  be 
gittin'  my  plows  in  shape  and  buyin'  new  points  and 
all.  I  alius  liked  the  Oliver  or  Avery  plows  the  best; 
you  kin  git  points  and  parts  fer  them  might  nigh 
anywhar.  I'm  fed  up  on  these  here  old  outlaw  brand 
plows ;  ordered  one  when  Lou  and  I  fust  married  and 
I  sure  had  a  helluva  time  thet  year.  Hit  would  do  fairly 
wall  till  somethin'  broke,  then  you  couldn't  find  a  part 
fer  hit  anywhar;  you  would  hafta  order  them  and  till 
they  corned,  you'd  jest  hata  use  a  make-shift.  Aw,  thar 
I  go,  talkin'  bout  plows  and  plowin'  when  one  thing  I 
kin  be  certain  of  is  thet  I  won't  never  git  to  tetch  an- 
other plow. 

Them  clouds  is  got  the  sun  plumb  shet  out  now ; 
hope  hit  stays  in  and  I  hope  hit  ain't  ashinin'  in  the 
mornin'  when  I  hafta  go.  I  most  know  hit  won't  be,  fer 
I  'low  they's  gonna  do  what  they  says  and  pull  this  thing 
off  'bout  daybreak.  I  don't  wanta  talk  'bout  thet  now 
though ;  gotta  try  to  fergit  fer  a  while ;  hit's  gonna  come 


ofif  soon  enough,  but  I  reckon  the  sooner,  the  bettei 
hit'll  be. 

'Bout  a  year  ago,  I  started  hittin'  it  up  wid  de  boys 
on  Sat'day  afternoons,  and  fer  a  long  time  I  kept  Lou 
from  ketchin'  on,  but  finally  she  did  find  out  'bout  it 
and  did  she  raise  sand ;  thet  is  'til  I  knocked  'er  down 
one  night.  She  kept  quiet  afta  thet ;  didn't  bother  me 
no  more. 

Aw  pshaw,  thar  comes  thet  sun  back  out  agin.  Why 
can't  hit  stay  in  jest  one  afternoon?  Hit  makes  the 
room  colder  when  hit  sneaks  in  here  to  laugh  and  make 
fun  of  me.  I  vish  to  Gawd  hit  wouldn't  shine  in  here — 
reckon  Ave  couldn't  put  this  blanket  over  thet  thar 
winder.  Wait,  hit's  beginnin'  to  fail  agin — won't  be 
no  need. 

Afta  Lou  stopped  raisin'  sech  a  ruckus  'bout  my 
drinkin',  I  taken  to  drinkin'  more  and  runnin'  afta 
de  women.  Den  I  got  so  I  wouldn't  come  home  atall 
some  Sat'day  nights;  I  would  jest  lay  out  at  old  lady 
Burn's  boardin'  house  or  Doc  Turner's  tourist  camp. 
One  Sat'day  night  last  September,  I  comed  home  all  lit 
up  and  found  Lou  settin'  up  waitin'  fer  me ;  and  to  make 
matters  wust  thet  lousy  old  brother  of  hern  was  thar 
too.  We  had  a  devil  of  a  time.  Lou  said  she  had 
found  out  thet  I  had  drawed  four  hundred  dollars  of 
our  money  outa  the  bank  the  week  before  and  she  was 
gonna  find  out  whar  hit  went  or  else.  I  told  'em  both 
where  to  git  ofif ;  thet  I  warn't  gonna  tell  them  nothin' ; 
thet  either  me  or  them  one  was  gonna  leave.  They  said 
they  was  stayin' ;  so  I  got  in  my  car  and  drove  to  town. 

When  I  finally  did  get  back  home,  I  found  Lou 
asettin'  thar  by  herself  acryin' ;  .  .  . 

Look!  Them  clouds  got  thet  old  sun  shet  plumb 
out  now.  I  betcha  I  don't  never  see  him  shine  no  more, 
fer  hit  can't  be  so  awfully  long  till  sundown.  You 
know,  every  evenin'  at  this  time,  hit  seems  like  I 
oughta  be  gittin'  ready  to  go  'bout  my  night  work. 
Reckon  whose  got  my  mules  and  cows  and  reckon 
whose  workin'  my  place  now  ? 

As  I  was  sayin'  before,  thar  Lou  was  jest  a  cryin' 
her  eyes  out,  and  I  said  to  her,  "Honey,  if  you'll  jest 
pass  me  up  this  time,  I  promise  thet  Fll  be  a  new  man; 
won't  tech  another  drop.  But  she  says,  "Bob,  thet's 
not  all  what's  the  matter — I  got  somethin'  what  I'm  jest 
'bliged  to  tell  you ;  can't  hold  hit  back  no  longer.  Bob, 
Bob,  .  .  .  I'm  g'gonna  have  a,  a,  b — baby." 

"Sug,"  I  said,  "don't  worry  'bout  thet  no  more;  hit'll 
be  perfectly  all  right.  I  'low  we  kin  afford  to  have  one. 
Lots  and  lots  ofum." 

"But,  Bob,"  she  said,  bustin'  out  acryin',  "thet's  not 
all  .  .  .  you  ain't  heerd  the  wust  yit.  You  been  a  raisin' 
sand  like  somethin'  wild;  wall — I  ain't  been  so  good 
myself.    Thet  baby  ain't  gonna — gonna  b'be  yourn." 

"What !"  I  yelled.  "What  you  mean  hit  ain't  gonna 
be  mine!  Speak  up,  woman;  if  hit  ain't  gonna  be 
mine,  then  whose  in  the  hell  is  hit  gonna  be  ?" 
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"I  guess  I  might  as  well  tell  you,"  she  hollered  out. 

"You're  (lurned  tootin',  you're  gonna  tell  me,"  1 
bawled  baek.    "Out  with  hit !" 

"Hit's  gonna  be  D-D-D-D-Doc  Lawter's,"  she 
whimpered.  "He  comed  out  here  one  night  'bout  two 
months  ago  when  you  was  off  on  another  tear.  He  was 
so  nice  and  you  was  actin'  so  queer  I  jest  'lowed  nothing 
else  ever  mattered." 

"Yas,  hit  does  matter!  Lou,  you  spoofin  me?  You 
better  not  be,"  I  told  her,  "fer  I'm  gonna  kill  thet 
critter  if  hit's  the  last  thing  I  ever  does." 

I  wouldn't  listen  to  no  more  and  runned  out  and 
got  in  the  car  and  Lou  was  ahollern'  somethin'  all  the 
time,  but  I  didn't  pay  no  heed.  I  started  off  and  the 
last  I  seen  of  Lou  was,  she  was  runnin'  down  the  road 
after  me.  I  drove  into  town  and  parked  right  out  in 
front  o'  Lawter's  office;  I  knowed  hit  was  'bout  time 
fer  him  to  be  leavin',  so  I  jest  waited  fer  him  in  the 
car.  Wasn't  long  'fore  I  heerd  him  acomin'  down  the 
steps  and  I  loaded  thet  gun  what  I  carried  in  the  dash- 
board drawer  and  jumped  outta  th'  car.  I  never  gived 
him  time  to  say  nothin' ;  I  pumped  three  thirty-eights 
in  his  head  and  left  him  layin'  thar.  Then  I  headed 
back  toward  the  house. 

'Bout  a  mile  this  side  of  home,  I  met  Lou  a  walkin' 
towards  town  and  when  she  seen  me  stop  the  car,  she 
comed  runnin'  and  screamin',  "Bob!  Bob! — oh  Bob! 
What  have  you  gone  and,  done?  Why  wouldn't  you 
stop  when  I  tried  to  call  you  back?" 

"So  you're  crying  fer  yer  sugar  daddy,  eh?",  I  busted 
out.  I  don't  know  now  what  made  me  go  and  do  what 
I  done — I  don't  remember  so  awful  much  'bout  hit — I 
got  out  the  pistol  and  fired  point  blank  at  'er  three 
times. 

An'  how  she  hollered,  I  kin  hear  hit  sometimes  at 
night  now.  She  spin't  'round  twice,  and  then  she  seen 
me  git  outta  the  car ;  she  runned  and  throwed  both  arms 
'round  my  neck  and  cried  out  in  a  rattlin'  voice  (didn't 
sound  like  hern  atall),  "Bob!  A-a-a-a-a-ah — !" 

Then  blood  come  gurglin'  outta  her  mouth,  spewed 
all  over  me,  all  in  my  face  too.  All  of  a  sudden,  she 
gived  a  quick  jerk  and  her  head  fell  backwards.  I  was 
in  a  sorta  a  daze;  jest  remember  standin'  thar  holdin' 
Lou  in  my  arms  when  the  Rurals  comed. 

Hey,  look!  thet  sun's  comin'  out  one  more  time. 
Hits  nearly  down,  but  Lll  be  darned  if  hit  ain't  worked 
hit's  way  back  into  the  clear  agin.  Guess  I  kin  stand 
hit  jest  a  few  minutes  more,  fer  hit's  struggled  pow'ful 
hard  to  stay  out  and  make  fun  of  me  on  my  last  day. 
But  you  know,  Fve  been  a  thinkin' ;  maybe  thet  old 
sun  ain't  tryin'  to  make  fun  of  me  after  all — may  of  been 
jest  tryin'  to  keep  me  comp'ny.  Thar  hit  is  over  thar, 
hangin'  mighty  low,  hangin'  on  nothin'  atall;  jest  like 
a  great,  big  orange.  Old  sun,  you  and  me's  seen  some 
hard  times,  and  some  good  ones,    together.  You's 


shined  on  mc  when  1  was  a  kid  playin'  on  the  floor, 
you's  shined  on  me  when  I  was  growin'  up;  you's 
shined  on  me  in  the  cold,  frosty  winter;  you's  shined 
on  me  in  roastin'  summer  weather;  you's  shined  on 
me  in  times  good  and  bad — dry  years  an'  wet  uns  ;  you's 
shinin'  on  me  now,  though,  yer  last  time  fer  old  yallow 
ball  of  gold  fyar  fixin'  to  go  to  Chiny,  when  you  comes 
agin  in  the  mornin',  you  ain't  gonna  be  up  and  find  me. 
Old  sun,  you're  gonna  be  up  thar  shinin'  still  when  the 
last  man  on  earth  is  a  housin'  the  maggots,  and  I  know 
seein'  jest  one  man  die  don't  bother  you  none,  but  you 
needn't  be  laughin'  too  much  while  you're  on  the 
rounds,  fer  everything's  gotta  gid  old  and  wear  out; 
this  very  same  ole  booga  what's  been  ketchin'  us 
creetures  since  the  days  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  sho' 
bound  to  run  you  down  in  the  end.  Wal,  good  bye,  sun, 
good  luck  to  you. 

Parson,  I  feels  better  since  thet  sun  is  'bout  down : 
don't  leave  me.  Stay  with  me  long  as  they'll  let  you ; 
stay  and  talk  to  me  'bout  your  religion,  fer  I  ain't  gonna 
sleep  none  tonight :  I  couldn't  and  what's  the  use ;  Lll 
have  plenty  of  time  fer  thet,  I  guess.  Do  you  reckon 
thet  if  I  does  go  somewhars  I'll  see  Lou?  Do  you 
suppose  that  Lou  is  mad  at  me?  Wal,  hit  ain't  gonna 
be  so  very  long  'fore  I  finds  out  the  truth  'bout  a  lotta 
things.  I  hate  to  leave  this  old  world,  though  hit  has 
gived  me  some  mighty  hard  knocks,  cuz  I  know  this 
here  world,  but  I  sho'  don't  know  the  next  un.  One 
thing  I'm  glad  of  is  thet  I'm  goin'  in  the  winter  when 
everything  is  dead  an'  cold,  fer  hit'd  be  powerfully  hard 
to  leave  in  the  spring  when  the  grass  is  croppin'  out  an' 
the  ground  is  turned  an'  the  sap  is  risin'  an'  the  flowers 
an'  birds  is  a  flourishin'.  By  the  time  this  year's  crop  is 
gathered  I'll  be  pushin'  up  toad  stools. 

I  got  a  feelin'  right  now  jest  like  one  I  had  when 
I  was  a  little  boy ;  can't  tell  you  exactly  what  it's  like. 
Way  back  thar  jest  'fore  I  started  goin'  to  school.  I 
was  dreadin'  school  openin' ;  yit,  in  a  way  I  was  lookin' 
forward  to  hit.  The  night  jest  'fore  school  taken  in  I 
didn't  sleep  hardly  nary  bit  fer  worryin'— worryin'  'bout 
what  was  gonna  happen,  what  hit  was  gonna  be  like, 
how  I  was  gonna  come  out.  Scared  as  I  was,  somethin' 
in  me  made  me  have  a  hankerin'  fer  mornin'  to  come. 
Thet's  the  same  way  what  I'm  feelin'  now — kinda 
wishin'  fer  sunup  to  make  haste  and  git  here,  yit  at  the 
same  time  pow'fully  nervous  and  mighty,  mighty  'fraid. 


SPECTRAL  SYMPHONY 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 
Finally  we  turned  sharply  away  from  the  road  and 
stopped  before  a  great  iron  gate  which  was  supported 
on  cither  side  by  a  mammoth  stone  pillar.  Keto  got  out 
and  produced  a  large  bunch  of  keys  from  his  pocket, 
from  which  he  extracted  one  and  inserted  it  in  the  lock. 
After  he  had  left  the  gate  swing  open  he  drove  the 
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car  through  and  then  stopped  it  while  he  went  back 
and  carefully  locked  the  gate  again. 

Inside,  the  road  was  a  little  better  kept,  at  least  the 
surrounding  land  was  not  quite  so  thick  with  under- 
growth as  before.  I  was  amazed,  however,  at  the 
change  that  had  come  over  the  place.  The  grounds 
that  I  had  remembered  as  being  so  well  kept  and  beauti- 
ful were  now  a  riot  of  weeds  and  overgrown  hedges 
and  bushes.  As  we  proceeded  along  the  road  to  the 
house  we  passed  a  small  pond  which  I  had  remembered 
as  being  an  object  of  beauty  on  my  former  visit.  Now 
to  my  utter  astonishment,  as  I  saw  it  during  inter- 
mittent flashes  of  lightning,  it  appeared  dark  and  fore- 
boding. All  of  this  was  seemingly  leading  up  to  the 
biggest  surprise  of  all.  The  great,  sprawling  house  that 
I  had  remembered  as  shining  so  white  in  the  sunlight 
was  now  a  masterpiece  of  decay  and  ruin.  The  blinds 
that  had  once  shone  a  beautiful  green  against  the 
whiteness  of  the  house  were  now  the  dull,  lifeless  color 
of  winter  moss.  Here  and  there  one  hung  precariously 
on  one  hinge. 

Keto  drove  under  the  porte-cochere,  and  no  sooner 
had  he  stopped  when  another  Jap,  equally  as  reserved 
as  the  first,  opened  the  door  and  took  my  bag,  motion- 
ing for  me  to  follow  him.  He  led  me  through  many 
rooms  which  were  evidently  not  in  use  but  which  were 
filled  with  dusty,  odd-looking  appartus.  Then  the 
Oriental  opened  another  door  and  we  entered  that  part 
of  the  house  which  they  were  using.  Here  everything 
was  just  as  beautiful  and  well-kept  as  it  was  when  I 
had  seen  it  before.  The  ceilings  were  high,  and  all  of 
the  woodwork  shone  in  dark  splendor.  Over  the  floors 
were  heavy  Persian  rugs  which  muffled  the  sound  of 
our  footsteps.  My  guide  led  me  on  through  several 
other  rooms,  and  then  he  paused  before  a  door,  pointed 
in,  and  then  continued  tO'  take  my  bag  on  to  another 
part  of  the  house.  When  I  reached  the  door  I  looked 
in  and  saw  Everette  before  a  large  open  fire  intently 
watching  a  maze  of  apparatus  which  was  on  a  large 
table  in  front  of  him.  He  evidently  had  not  heard  us 
as  we  approached,  and  so  I  stopped  for  a  moment  to 
get  a  good  look  at  him  before  going  on  in.  He  is  a 
tall,  raw-boned  fellow,  and  as  the  firelight  reflected 
on  his  bronze-colored  skin  and  tinted  his  mass  of  white 
hair  with  gold  he  looked  as  though  he  might  have  been 
anything  rather  than  the  scientist  that  he  was.  His 
casually  worn  tweeds  became  him  well.  I  realized  that 
I  was  taking  an  unfair  advantage  by  studying  him  while 
he  was  thus  unguarded,  and  so  I  coughed  slightly  and 
went  into  the  room. 

When  he  saw  that  it  was  I,  a  smile  came  over  his 
face  that  was  good  for  me  to  see.  After  he  had  given 
me  a  hearty  welcome,  he  led  me  around  to  the  other 
side  of  the  table  and  pulled  up  a  chair  for  me  before 
the  fire.  Then  he  went  over  to  a  sideboard  and  mixed 
us  both  a  drink.  We  talked  there  for  some  few  minutes, 


and  then  another  of  his  Japs  came  in  and  announced 
that  dinner  would  be  served  shortly.  Everette  showed 
me  to  my  rooms,  and  I  freshened  up  a  bit  and  went 
back  to  join  him  for  dinner. 

All  during  the  meal  the  talk  was  guided  carefully 
away  from  the  subject  that  was  foremost  in  my  mind, 
that  is,  the  experiment  he  wished  me  to  witness.  We 
discussed  the  political  situation  in  England  for  quite 
a  while,  and  then  the  conversation  switched  to  his 
house.  He  explained  that  it  wasn't  so  bad  as  it  looked. 
He  said  that  the  wood  was  just  as  good  as  ever,  but 
that  for  the  past  several  years  he  had  been  so  busy 
with  his  experiments  that  he  had  not  noticed  the  con- 
dition into  which  it  had  fallen.  Then  he  went  on  to 
say  that  a  crew  of  workmen  were  to  arrive  on  the  next 
morning  to  do  the  whole  place  over. 

After  dinner  he  took  me  back  over  the  rooms 
through  which  I  had  passed  when  I  came  in,  showing 
me  many  of  his  inventions  and  experiments.  So  en- 
grossed were  we  that  it  was  about  eleven-thirty  when 
we  had  concluded  our  tour  of  inspection.  When  we 
got  back  to  the  main  part  of  the  house  Everette  went 
to  a  small  safe  in  his  study  and  took  from  it  a  sheet 
of  music.  I  wondered  just  what  he  was  going  to  do 
with  it  but  refrained  from  asking  him  because  I  knew 
he  would  tell  me  when  he  got  ready  and  no  sooner. 
I  did  not  have  long  to  wait,  because  he  then  led  me 
to  a  still  different  part  of  the  great  house,  explaining 
as  we  went  that  we  would  have  time  before  retiring  to 
carry  out  the  experiment  which  he  wanted  me  to  wit- 
ness. He  led  me  to  an  enormous  room  which  was  two 
floors  in  height.  Numerous  small  alcove  affairs  opened 
out  from  it,  and  all  were  draped  with  dark  red  velvet. 
There  was  little  furniture  in  the  room.  At  the  far 
end  was  the  most  beautiful  organ  which  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  console  was  of  highly  polished  dark  oak. 
It  was  so  situated  that  he  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  mag- 
nificent, curving  stairway,  which  was  also  of  highly 
polished  oak.  The  two  blended  so  well  together  that 
each  seemed  a  part  of  the  other.  I  was  expecting  to 
find  the  room  in  which  the  experiment  was  to  be  held 
filled  with  curious  apparatus  but  to  my  surprise  Everette 
went  to  the  organ.  I  had  not  remembered  that  he 
played,  but  perhaps  that  was  because  whenever  we 
were  together  where  there  was  a  piano  or  organ  I  was 
always  the  one  who  did  the  playing. 

He  took  his  place  on  the  bench  of  the  console  and 
motioned  me  to  a  deep  chair  nearby,  and  then  he  began 
to  play.  If  I  had  known  that  he  played  so  weU  I 
know  I  would  have  let  him  play  instead  of  cluttering 
up  the  keyboard  myself.  He  began  with  Beethoven's 
"Moonlight  Sonata,"  which  he  evidently  remembered 
as  being  my  favorite  piece.  It  is  a  lovely  thing,  poignant 
with  tragic  sorrow.  He  had  a  beautiful  touch.  The 
tones  of  the  organ  were  rich  and  full,  and  the  pipes 
were  so  placed  that  he  could  change  his  stops  and  swells 
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s(j  thai  the  music  seemed  to  ilow  from  one  of  the  little 
rooms  into  another,  and  then  into  a  heautiful  nothing- 
ness. After  that  he  ])layed  an  excerpt  from  Tschaikow- 
sky's  "Fifth  Symphony,"  which  brought  out  all  of  the 
rich  sonority  of  the  organ's  tone.  The  music  had  its 
effect  on  me,  for  I  soon  was  in  utter  oblivion  as  to  my 
surroundings  and  my  thoughts  wandered  unrestrained. 
Then  I  noticed  that  he  had  changed  again  and  instead 
of  playing  a  certain  piece,  he  was  slowly  tracing  a 
series  of  wierd,  minor  chords  from  the  treble  to  the 
bass  keys.  At  the  change  I  glanced  up  and  noticed  that 
he  was  playing  from  the  piece  of  music  which  he  had 
brought  in  with  him.  I  saw  that  he  was  intently  watch- 
ing the  top  of  the  stairs.  I  followed  his  gaze,  and  the 
sight  that  met  my  eyes  practically  froze  the  blood  in 
my  veins,  for  coming  down  the  steps  was  a  skeleton. 
Now  you  young  fellows  know  that  I  am  not  a  man  to 
be  easily  frightened,  but  when  I  saw  that  thing  slowly 
descending  the  stairs  one  stei)  with  each  chord  which 
was  produced  from  the  organ,  I  was  petrified,  no  less. 
I  had  seen  enough  skeletons  in  museums  to  know  one 
when  I  saw  it,  but  when  I  had  seen  them  in  glass  cases 
I  always  had  a  tendency  to  laugh.  Here  it  was  dif- 
ferent. The  perspiration  began  to  roll  down  over  my 
face  in  rivulets.  I  shrank  back  in  my  chair  as  far  as 
was  possible  and  I  knew  that  I  would  be  powerless  to 
move  further  in  case  the  thing  kept  coming  towards 
the  chair  which  was  near  the  bottom  of  the  stairway. 
Still  Everette  kept  playing  those  now  sickening  chords, 
and  all  the  while  he  watched  the  thing  with  a  peculiar 
fascination  as  it  came  closer  and  closer.  I  was  really 
about  at  the  breaking  point  when  Everette  glanced  at 
me  and  saw  the  conditition  in  which  I  was  in.  He 
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knew  from  past  experience  that  I  was  not  given  to 
putting  on,  and  so  he  smiled  at  me  reassuringly  and 
began  to  slowly  trace  the  chords  back  into  the  treble 
cleft.  I  looked  and  sure  enough  the  thing  was  slowly, 
and  it  seemed  reluctantly,  going  tip  and  steps  with  each 
chord  from  the  organ.  When  the  thing  was  around 
the  corner  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  Everette  had 
finished  the  music  that  brought  it  down,  he  pressed  the 
button  that  cut  off  the  organ's  power  and  turned  to 
me.  I  was  still  shaking  like  a  leaf,  and  so  he  took  me 
by  the  arm  and  led  me  back  to  the  cheerful  firelight 
in  his  study.  There  he  poured  out  a  stiff  drink  for 
me  and  pulled  up  a  chair  before  the  fire.  He  tried  not 
to  show  his  annoyance  at  my  cravenness,  but  I  could  tell 
that  he  was  a  bit  disappointed  at  not  being  able  to  com- 
plete the  experiment.  As  we  sat  before  the  lire  he 
explained  to  me  just  what  the  nature  of  the  experiment 
was. 

He  told  me  that  he  had  been  looking  through  some 
papers  which  he  had  found  in  an  old  trunk  of  his  grand- 
father's, who  was  also  an  inventor,  and  had  run  across 
the  copy  of  music  from  which  he  had  been  playing. 
Attached  to  it  was  a  note  which  was  written  in  code. 
At  the  top  of  the  page,  however,  were  other  words 
written  in  English  to  the  effect  that  one  must  not,  for 
any  reason,  play  the  music  without  first  deciphering  the 
code.  After  many  months  of  tedious  work  he  had 
finally  deciphered  it  completely.  The  gist  of  the  note 
was  that  if  anyone  played  the  chords  as  they  appeared 
on  the  sheet  of  music,  the  skeleton  of  old  Peter  New- 
some  would  descend  the  stairs  from  its  recluse  in  a 
secret  panel  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  It  went  on  to 
say  that  whoever  plays  the  music  should  be  exceedingly 
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careful  not  to  miss  one  of  the  chords  or  even  get  one  of 
the  chords  wrong.  He  had  been  very  (Hsgusted,  he 
said,  when  lie  read  the  note,  l)ut  had  gone  on  and  played 
the  chords  just  to  hear  what  they  sounded  like.  He 
had  not  played  over  three  or  four  of  them  when  he 
heard  a  terrible  scream  from  the  upper  floor.  His  first 
impulse  had  been  to  run  to  see  what  the  trouble  might 
be  upstairs.  However,  the  warning  in  the  note  that  one 
should  be  careful  not  to  miss  one  of  the  chords  flashed 
across  his  mind,  and  so  he  had  traced  the  chords  hur- 
riedly back  into  the  treble  clefT.  Then  he  sought  out 
the  Jap  who  had  screamed  and  was  told  that  he  had 
seen  something  terrible ;  that  was  all  he  could  get  the 
man  to  tell  him.  Then  Everette  told  me  not  to  feel 
bad  about  upsetting  his  plans  for  the  experiment,  that 
he  would  try  it  again  after  my  visit  was  over.  With 
that  we  went  to  bed. 

Things  went  fine  for  the  next  few  days.  We  both 
busied  ourselves  with  the  painters  and  the  men  who 
were  to  repair  the  damages  which  time  had  made  on  the 
grounds.  Our  experiences  of  the  first  night  was  not 
alluded  to  at  all. 

Then  on  the  night  before  I  was  to  leave  I  resolved 
to  try  the  experiment  myself  while  Everette  was  not 
around.  Therefore,  later  that  night  when  he  was  busy 
over  some  of  his  apparatus  I  made  my  way  to  the 
organ  room.  I  had  noticed  several  days  before  that 
during  the  excitement  the  first  night  he  had  carelessly 
left  the  sheet  of  music  on  the  organ  when  he  had  taken 
me  back  to  his  study.  I  played  for  about  an  hour 
before  I  started  to  read  the  music  from  the  sheet  before 
me,  partly  in  order  to  get  Everette  used  to  the  sound 
of  the  organ  so  that  he  wouldn't  realize  that  I  was 
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playing  from  his  music,  and  then,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
it  took  me  that  long  to  make  up  my  mind  to  try  the 
experiment. 

Finally  I  began,  with  long,  sustained  notes,  to  trace 
the  chords  down.  I  was  so  careful  not  to  miss  any  of 
the  chords  that  the  thing  was  half  way  down  the  stairs 
before  I  let  myself  look  up.  Then,  as  I  saw  the  thing 
for  the  second  time,  the  same  feeling  came  over  me 
as  before.  My  fingers  began  to  shake  violently,  and 
somehow  one  of  them  slipped  from  a  black  key  to  one 
of  the  white  ones,  and  a  horrible  discord  resulted.  I 
glanced  back  up  at  the  thing  and  saw  to  my  utter 
terror  that  it  was  still  coming  slowly  and  surely  nearer 
and  nearer,  even  though  I  had  ceased  to  trace  the  chords 
and  was  holding  the  discordant  one.  Perspiration  was 
again  rolling  over  my  face  so  that  the  notes  before  me 
were  on'y  a  blur  of  black  dots.  I  looked  at  the  thing 
again,  and  this  time  it  was  only  a  couple  of  steps  from 
the  bottom.  Somehow,  just  then  my  wildly  searching 
fingers  found  the  right  notes,  and  I  held  the  chord  in 
a  long  dismal  wail  which  filled  the  room  and  overflowed 
into  the  adjoining  ones.  Then  I  permitted  myself 
another  look  at  the  thing  and  saw  that  it  had  finally 
halted  on  the  bottom  step.  I  was  too  afraid  to  try  to 
trust  myself  to  trace  the  chords  back  up  without  another 
mishap,  and  so  I  began  to  call  for  Everette  as  loud  as 
I  was  able.  He  evidently  didn't  hear  me,  and  so  I 
thought  I  would  try  to  get  it  back  by  myself.  I  was 
just  about  to  move  to  the  next  chord  when  the  thing 
teetered  towards  me.  That  was  enough  to  dispel  all 
of  my  resolutions,  and  I  set  up  another  shout  that  put 
the  first  one  to  shame.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  drop  the 
chord  and  start  running,  Everette  appeared  at  the  door. 
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TIk'  cxi)rcssion  of  fear  that  l^verette's  face  regis- 
tcred  as  he  first  came  into  the  room  was  replaced  by 
one  of  surprise,  which  was  followed  by  a  slow  smile 
of  amusement.  Then  to  my  utter  amazement  he  broke 
into  an  uproarious  laugh  which  seemed  to  drive  away 
my  fears  just  a  little.  Still,  however,  I  held  to  my 
precious  chord  for  dear  life.  The  longer  I  held  the 
chord,  the  more  it  seemed  to  tickle  Everette,  but  I  was 
too  afraid  to  let  it  go.  Then  he  spoke,  spoke  seemingly 
to  no  one  in  particular  and  said,  "All  right,  that  will  be 
enough."  And  then  as  I  watched  the  thing  moved 
back  up  with  astounding  rapidity. 

When  we  were  once  again  in  Everette's  study,  he 
explained  the  whole  thing  to  me.  He  had,  he  said, 
been  wanting  to  cure  me  of  my  skepticism  ever  since 
I  used  to  kid  him  at  the  University.  Therefore,  he  had, 
in  his  spare  moments,  arranged  this  joke  on  me.  He 
had  the  steps  fixed  with  a  metal  strip  down  the  center. 
Then  he  supported  his  skeleton  with  some  sort  of 
metal  rods  which  were  concealed  behind  its  legs.  In 
an  intricate  manner,  he  had  fixed  a  remote  control  from 
one  of  the  little  side  rooms,  and  there  he  had  posted 
Keto  all  day  long,  knowing  that  sooner  or  later  I  would 
be  sure  to  try  the  experiment  in  order  to  redeem  my- 
self. I  had  waited  so  long,  though,  that  when  I  called 
he  had  forgotten  all  about  the  experiment  and  was  for 
a  moment  afraid  for  me. 


The  next  day  when  1  left  Nevvsome  Hall  I  glanced 
hack  and  saw  the  place  in  all  of  the  splendor  that  I 
had  so  well  rememl:)ered,  reflecting  that  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  I  could  have  had  so  wierd  an  experience 
in  so  beautiful  a  place. 

Now  that's  all,  so  off  to  bed  with  you. 


WHAT  IS  WOMAN  .  .  .? 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

making  a  living  and  betting  on  the  races.  Most  hus- 
bands don't  make  enough  to  play  the  races  much  less 
keep  up  a  family  of  five,  ten  or  twenty  children  and  a 
nagging  woman.  Too  many  women  worry  their  hus- 
bands immediately  after  an  all  night  poker  game, 
especially  when  he  has  lost.  Moral — women  ought  not 
be  so  strict,  for  someone  has  to  lose. 

She  must  not  question  him,  if  he  doesn't  wish  to 
share  his  confidence,  for  what  man  would  like  to  talk 
of  the  strange  woman  in  his  wife's  presence. 

She  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  a  clean,  cheer- 
ful home  and  good,  well-prepared  food  is  a  solid  basis 
for  contentment  even  if  the  furniture-man  threatens  to 
take  the  bed  and  the  grocer's  allowance  is  not  large 
enough  to  buy  soap  and  matches. 

Thus  endeth  a  bankrupt  matri-money. 


Jarman  Shoes 


Schoble  Hats 


P  R I C  E'S 

YOUNG  MEN'S  SHOP 

123  North  Church  Street 
At  Kennedy 

Lovelace  Gunter,  College  Representative 

Manhattan  Beau-Brummel 
Shirts  Neckwear 
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FIVE  EXPERIENCED  BARBERS 

CENTRAL  BARBER  SHOP 

W.  E.  (Shorty)  HENDERSON 

Hair  Cut,  35c 

112  N.  Church  St. 


THE  CURB  MARKET 

A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  FRUITS.  MAGAZINES, 
HOT  LUNCHES,  DRINKS  AND 
CANDIES 

SHOE     SHINE  PARLOR 

ONE   BLOCK   FROM   THE   CAMPUS   ON   N.   CHURCH  STREET 
—   STUDENTS    WELCOME  — 


BOWLING  .  .  . 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  bowl 
for  health  and  pleasure  .  .  . 
only  1 0f  go  me. 

PASTIME  BOWLING  ALLEY 

"'"I  CT  ri28  W.  MAIN  STREET 
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Your  tired  nerves  need  frequent  relief 


SCOTTIE 


Known  variously  in  early  his- 
tory as  Skye,  Highland,  Cairn, 
and  Scots  terrier.  Nicknamed 
the  "die-hard"  for  stout  heart 
and  unquenchable  love  for 
sport.  Extremely  independent. 


He's  giving  his 
nerves 
a  rest ... 


LIKE  humans,  dogs  have  a  complicated, 
>  highly  developed  set  of  nerves.  But  dogs 
rest  when  they  need  rest... while  we  plunge 
ahead  with  our  hurry  and  worry— straining 
our  nerves  to  keep  up  the  pace.  We  can't  turn 
back  to  the  natural  life  of  an  animal,  but  we  can 
soothe  and  rest  our  nerves. Camel  cigarettes  can 
be  your  pleasant  remmder  to  take  a  helpful 
breathing  spell.  Smokers  find  Camel's  costlier 
tobaccos  are  mild  —  soothing  to  the  nerves. 

Successful  people  advise 

"Let  up... light  up  a  Camel"  ^ 
  „   .  .gjiiiii 

H 


RALPH  GULDAHL  (above), 
U.  S.  Open  golf  champion,  re- 
veals: "I've  learned  to  ease  up 
now  and  again — to  let  up  .  .  . 
and  light  up  a  Camel.  Little 
breaks  in  daily  nerve  tension 
help  to  keep  a  fellow  on  top. 
Smoking  a  Camel  gives  me  a 
grand  feeling  of  well-being. 
Here  is  a  cigarette  that  is  ac- 
tually soothing  to  my  nerves!" 


PIP  you  KNovs^j 

—  that  tobacco 
'"^fc  plants  are  "top- 
P^^""^  ped"  when  they 
putout  theirseed- 
t;^3f*«^V  head?  That  this 
W^^^i^  improves  the 
quality  of  leaf? 
That  most  cifia- 
rette  tobacco  is 
harvested  by  "priming"  — removing 
each  leaf  by  hand?  The  Camel  buy- 
ers know  where  the  choice  grades  of 
leaf  tobacco  are  —  the  mild  tobaccos 
that  are  finer  and,  of  course,  more 
expensive.  Camels  are  a  matchless 
blend  of  finer,  MORE  EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS. ..Turkish  and  Domestic. 


Smoke  6  packs 
of  Camels 
nd  find  out  i- 


Gopyriitht,  l!)a8.  R.  J  .  Ruynolds  Tol. 


LET       LIGHT  UP  A  CAMEL! 


Smokers  find  Camel's  Costlier  Tobaccos  are  Soothing  to  the  Nerves 


ffigh-iension  times  aiv  hard on  naves 


]ISl<;A(iiI.E<:  H«IITj\D— English  fox-hound 
in  miniature.  Solid  and  hig  for  his  inches, 
true  beagle  has  llie  long-wearing  look  of 
the  hound  that  can  last  in  the  chase.  One 
ol  oldest  breeds  in  history.  U.  S.  standards 
specify  15  inches  maximum  height. 


nerves  a  rest ... 


A DOG'S  nervous  system  is  just  as  complex  as  yonr  own. 
His  reactions  are  lightning-quick.  But  when  his 
nerves  need  a  rest,  he  stops  —  relaxes.  We  often  neglect 
our  nerves.  We  press  on  heedless  of  nerve  tension.  Take 
a  lesson  from  the  dog's  instinct  for  protection.  Ease  up 
—  rest  your  nerves.  Let  up  — light  up  a  CameL  Keeping 
Camels  at  band  provides  a  delightfully  pleasant  way  of 
giving  your  nerves  a  rest.  Often  through  the  day,  enjoy 
Camel's  ripe,  expensive  tobaccos.  Smokers  find  Camel's 
costlier  tobaccos  so  soothing  to  the  nerves. 

People  who  know  the  sheer  joy 
of  an  active,  effective  life  say: 

''Let  up  — tight  up  a  Camel 


COVERING  TRIALS, 
ACCIDENTS,  sports 
puts  a  big  strain  on  the 
nerves  of  Western  Union 
telegrapher,  George  Er- 
rickson.  "I  avoid  getting 
my  nerves  tense,  upset," 
says  operator  Errickson. 
"I  ease  off  frequently, 
to  give  my  nerves  a  wel- 
come rest.  I  let  up  and 
light  up  a  Camel." 


and  so  is  he  ^ 


PIP  you  KWow: 


IN  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  CONGO,  Leila  Denis 
and  her  explorer  husband 
filmed  Universal  Pictures' 
epic,  "Dark  Hapture."  She 
says:  "Such  ventures  can 
be  quite  nerve-straining, 
but  it's  my  ride  to  pause 
frequently.  I  let  up  and 
light  up  a  Camel,  (^laniels 
are  so  soothin'i." 


—  thai  lohacco  ia  "cured"  by  several 
methods — which  inchide  air-cured 
and  flue-cured?  Not  all  cigarettes 
can  he  made  from  choicest  grade 
tobacco  —  there  isn't  enough!  It  is 
important  to  know  that  Camels  are 
a  matchh^ss  blend  of  finer,  MORE 
EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS  — 
Tiirkish  and  DomcHlic. 


Smoke  6  packs  of 

Camels  and  find 
out  why  they  are 
the  LARGEST- 
SELLING 
CIGARETTE 
IN  AMERICA 


Let  xLi^— Light  up  a  Camel  k 


f^moker^s  fiiiil  f  aniers  Costlier  Tobaccos  are  Soolliiiig  to  the  Nerves 
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0|  ficlij  i^htk 

Ethereal  stars  and  gentle  desert  wind, 
Steep  mountain  peaks  that  misty  clouds  conceal, 
And  silver,  threading  streams  that  slowly  steal 
Through  darkened  wood  and  rolling  plain  to  blend 
Cool,  crystal  waters  with  the  sea  and  end 
Their  quest;  all  watch  the  winter  night  reveal 
Its  secret  of  a  Holy  Birth  -  they  kneel 
To  worship  Him  celestial  hosts  attend. 

Yet  men  have  dared  to  doubt  His  holy  birth 
And  over  it  ecclesiastics  vie; 
But  none  have  made  His  coming  any  less 
Divine  to  me:  and  though  I  am  of  earth 
And  cannot  understand  beyond  the  sky. 
My  simple  faith  doubts  not  His  holiness. 

— Sheldon  M.  Dannelly,  2Y. 
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HISTORICAL  AND  BEAUTY  SPOTS 
OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


II.  MUSCROVES  MILL,  SPARTANBURG  COUNTY 

By  Owens  Wood 

2Y 


]N  August  19,  1780,  while  the  patriot  cause 
was  yet  uncertain,  there  occurred  the  battle 
of  Musgrove's  Mill ;  and  there  the  Ameri- 
 can  forces  won  a  victory  that  was  hearten- 
ing to  the  struggling  Revolutionists.  The  scene  of  this 
fight,  near  the  southwestern  edge  of  Spartanburg 
County,  is  visited  by  many  who  have  interest  in  the 
historical  development  of  our  country. 

In  the  middle  of  August,  1780,  a  group  of  Whigs 
gathered  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Broad  River  at  Smith's 
Ford.  On  August  17,  it  was  learned  that  some  two 
hundred  Loyalists  were  encamped  at  Musgrove's  Mill, 
which  was  considerably  in  rear  of  a  larger  force  of 
Col.  Ferguson,  British  leader.  Colonels  Shelby  and 
Clark  were  ordered  to  make  a  surprise  attack  on  the 
British  forces,  and  an  all  night  march  across  Gilky 
and  Thickety  Creeks,  Pacolet,  Fairforest,  and  Tyger 
Rivers  brought  the  Whigs  at  dawn  within  a  mile  of 
Musgrove's  Ford.  Scouts  were  sent  out  to  locate  the 
exact  position  of  the  British  forces.  On  returning, 
these  scouts  encountered  a  small  Tory  party  and  firing 
beean    The  scouts  returned  with  two  wounded,  but 

o 

left  behind  one  dead  Tory  and  two  wounded. 

The  sound  of  the  firing  threw  the  Tory  camp  into 
wild  confusion.  A  hurried  officers'  council  brought 
an  immediate  advance  on  the  Americans.  Meanwhile, 
in  the  American  forces,  a  farmer  had  brought  word 
that  during  the  night  before  three  hundred  reinforce- 
ments had  reached  the  British;  and  thus  the  Whigs  had 
a  much  larger  force  to  face  than  had  been  expected.  As 
the  horses  were  exhausted  from  the  all-night  march, 
retreat  was  now  impossible,  so  the  Americans  prepared 
to  meet  the  charge  of  the  enemy.  Accorchngly,  Colonels 
Shelby  and  Clark  took  a  position  on  a  timbered  ridge 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Musgrove's  Mill.  Captain 
Inman  was  sent  forward  to  invoke  the  British  to  cross 
the  ford  and  begin  battle.  The  plan  worked,  and  the 
British  were  thereby  brought  within  firing  distance  of 
the  Americans  before  they  had  expected  to  encounter 
the  entire  Rebel  forces.  Col.  Shelby  told  his  men  not 
to  fire  until  they  could  see  the  whites  of  the  Tories' 
eyes  and  the  buttons  on  their  clothes  and  for  each 


marksman  to  pick  his  man.  The  disorderly  British  line 
advanced,  yelling  "Huzza  for  King  George,"  and  when 
within  about  seventy  yards  of  the  American  lines  were 
met  with  a  deadly  fire.  Recoiling  from  this,  they  made 
a  bayonet  charge  that  drove  the  American  right  wing 
under  Shelby  back  from  the  breast-works,  but  the  left 
and  center  held  and  Clark  sent  aid  to  Shelby.  At  this 
point  a  British  'leader  was  seen  to  fall  badly  wounded 
from  his  charger;  and  Shelby,  rallying  his  men,  ad- 
vanced with  an  Indian  yell.  Confusion  ran  the  length 
of  the  British  line,  and  they  began  falling  back  in  large 
numbers. 

Captain  Inman  rallied  a  force  around  him  and  gave 
pursuit  to  the  retreating  Rolayists  as  far  as  the  river, 
but  the  gallant  captain  lost  his  life  in  so  doing. 

The  battle  was  a  clear  victory  for  the  Americans. 
Fighting  against  the  British  majority  of  some  three 
hundred,  the  Whigs  took  the  field  with  a  loss  of  four 
killed  and  nine  wounded;  while  the  Tories  left  sixty- 
three  killed  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  wounded  or  taken 
prisoners.  The  Revolutionists,  greatly  exhilarated  by 
this  success,  were  for  setting  out  immediately  for 
Ninety-Six  to  join  another  Whig  force;  but  a  message 
arrived  from  General  McDowell  telling  of  Gate's  de- 
feat at  Camden  on  the  same  day,  and  advising  Shelby 
to  seek  safety  for  himself  and  his  men.  Ferguson's 
forces  that  lay  nearby  must  also  be  avoided,  so  the 
Americans  turned  their  steps  toward  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina.  Ferguson  made  a  vain  effort  to* 
follow  the  Americans,  but  their  escape  was  complete. 

Also  of  historic  interest  is  nearby  Dogwood  Spring, 
where,  in  Kennedy's  "Horseshoe  Robinson,"  that 
character  and  Capt.  Butler  were  captured  by  the  British 
and  near  where  the  big  wolf  was  caught.  Here  also 
Mary  Musgrove  and  other  Revolutionary  heroines 
came  to  c^uench  their  thirst. 

Strange  to  say,  the  monuments  marking  these  his- 
toric events  are  all  on  the  Laurens  side  of  the  county 
line,  though  the  military  were  on  the  Spartanburg  side. 
Nevertheless,  many  today  who  are  interested  in  the 
history  of  their  state  and  nation  visit  this  spot  to  re- 
trace the  scenes  of  such  stirring  action. 
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Christmas  and  the  Cross 


James  Henry  Carlisle  III 


ETWEEN  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  and  His 
death,  there  is  a  unity  of  action,  a  simi- 
larity of  purpose  and  manner  which  is 

 worth  meditation.  The  approaching  Christ- 

mastide  should  find  thoughtful  Christians  not  only 
vivifying  their  conceptions  of  Jesus'  birth,  but  also 
ought  to  find  them  striving  to  appreciate  the  significant 
relation  between  His  birth  and  redemptive  death. 

All  of  Jesus'  life  was  indeed  a  growth  for  the  Cross, 
and  that  was  certainly  the  supreme  requirement  for 
the  salvation  of  humanity,  but  His  whole  life  was  an 
integral  part  of  His  saving  work,  and  though  so  seem- 
ingly helpless  and  inactive  at  His  birth,  yet  His  entry 
into  this  world  was  not  devoid  of  some  of  the  active 
personal  power  of  the  Crucifixion. 

*  *  * 

It  is  true  that  we  have  no  Scriptural  knowledge  of 
what  He  did  when  born,  but  it  seems  this  very  fact 
implies  that  His  humanity  was  as  other  human  babies. 
It  appears  unprobable  that  He  performed  miracles  or 
conversed  with  Mary  in  the  manner  of  an  older  child 
who  has  been  taught  to  speak. 

When  persecution  immediately  began  and  although 
warning  was  supernaturally  given.  He  had  to  be  saved 
from  Herod  by  the  human  means  of  being  carried  to 
Egypt  —  and  though  mocked  for  it,  He  would  not 
save  Himself  from  the  Cross  by  any  miracle  or  by 
calling  down  angels  who  had  ministered  at  His  cradle 
and  Gethsemane. 

*  *  * 

Other  children  died  for  Him  after  His  birth  as 
other  men  died  for  Him  after  His  death. 

*  *  * 

The  stars  shone  in  glory  for  His  birth  and  veiled 
their  beams  at  the  Cross,  and  men  were  turned  in 
their  hearts  to  Him  at  both  events  by  heavenly  signs. 

*  *  * 

Little  lambs  were  led  before  Him  as  a  child,  at 
death  He  became  the  Lamb. 

*  *  * 

Spices  were  brought  to  His  cradle  as  to  the  grave. 

*  *  * 

At  His  birth,  He  put  on  the  first  weakness  of 


men ;  at  His  death  He  assumed  the  last  weakness  of 
man. 

*  *  =): 

Foreigners  came  to  honor  Him  at  His  birth  as  King 
of  the  Jews ;  on  the  Cross  a  foreign  power  acknowl- 
edged the  title ;  yet  on  both  occasions  the  Jewish  rulers 
refused  their  Prince. 

*  *  * 

Only  at  His  birth  and  after  death  was  He  given 
rich  treasures  to  keep.  His  life  between  was  one  of 
poverty. 

Women  rejoiced  together  at  His  promised  nativity 
and  wept  together  at  the  Cross  and  tomb  when  most 
of  the  disciples  had  fled. 

*  *  * 

In  the  Incarnation  of  birth,  God  took  on  the  human 
nature  of  man,  and  at  the  Cross,  Jesus'  human  nature 
was  forever  united  with  the  deitistical  power  of  God 
in  a  redeeming  Trinity. 

*  *  * 

Christmas,  then,  has  a  significance  for  us :  not  only 
as  commemorative  of  a  historical  event  but  as  a  holy 
period  in  which  to  pray  that  the  power  of  the  first 
Christmas  to  make  men  aware  that  God  is  very  near 
them  may  be  made  a  blessed  consciousness  in  our 
minds. 

It  is  indeed  the  children's  holiday,  and  as  we  give 
them  gifts  to  promote  their  enjoyment  and  pleasure, 
we  ought  also  to  do  it  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  wise 
men  brought  theirs  to  Christ ;  that  is,  we  should  present 
our  gifts  as  if  to  little  kings  or  queens,  mindful  that  like 
the  child  Jesus  they  too  may  have  their  sacrifices,  perse- 
cutions, and  Crosses  in  time  to  come. 

Let  us  make  them  realize  that  Christmas  is  a  great 
birthday  and  so  much  more  enjoyable  and  widespread 
than  their  httle  private  birthdays  because  it  is  the  birth- 
day of  a  new  world,  full  of  hope  for  peace,  good  will 
among  men.  Let  us  tell  them  that  the  white  candles 
shining  in  the  churches  and  borne  by  caroling  choirs 
are  like  their  birthday  candles  and  mean  that  every 
year  since  the  Christ  Child  was  born  has  shed  a  little 
more  light  through  the  great  halls  of  God's  eternity. 
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CHISOLM  HOUSE 

By  Judson  Woodruff 


WAS  living  at  Tryon,  N.  C  in  1911,  when 
late  one  Friday  afternoon  in  March  I  re- 
ceived a  telegram  stating  that  it  was  very 

 urgent  for  me  to  be  in  Spartanburg,  S.  C, 

by  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning.  I  immediately  hur- 
ried to  the  depot,  but  found  to  my  extreme  disappoint- 
ment that  no  train  would  run  to  Spartanburg  until  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  day;  thus  I  was  left  with 
only  one  recourse :  that  was  to  drive  the  distance  that 
night,  alone  in  a  horse  and  buggy,  to  ride  thirty  miles 
in  the  dark  over  a  bad,  unfamiliar  road. 

I  rushed  to  my  house,  ate  a  Hght  supper,  put  on  an 
overcoat,  placed  a  blanket  and  a  quart  of  corn  whiskey 
in  the  buggy,  hitched  my  horse  up,  and  set  out.  It  was 
nearly  dark  when  I  passed  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 

As  I  was  leaving  Tryon,  I  noticed  an  ominous 
gathering  of  black  clouds  over-hanging  the  mountains, 
but  I  continued  on  my  way,  trusting  to  luck  that  there 
would  not  be  a  storm  during  the  night.  I  trusted  in 
vain,  for  while  the  shades  of  twilight  were  enveloping 
the  earth,  the  darkened  overcast  clouds  were  recruiting 
strength;  and  little  by  little  they  encroached  on  the 
domain  of  the  fair  heaven  till  finally  they  had  conquered, 
vanquishing  the  lighted  space  entirely,  leaving  the  world 
in  darkness  so  thick  and  dismal  that  I  could  almost  feel 
it.  Fortunately,  I  had  a  lantern  in  the  back  of  the 
buggy.  I  got  it  out  and  lit  it ;  isolating  the  horse,  buggy, 
and  myself  as  a  moving  island  of  light  in  the  midst  of 
a  sea  of  blackness.  I  now  sought  the  company  and 
companionship  of  the  quart  of  whiskey. 

I  came  to  Landrum,  a  village  five  miles  fromi 
Tryon,  and  passed  through  it,  leaving  its  twinkling 
lights  to  be  swallowed  by  the  all-devouring  blackness. 

It  must  have  been  several  hours  after  I  set  out  when 
a  faint  roll  of  thunder  was  heard,  soon  followed  by 
another  more  audible  than  the  first.  The  wind  whistled 
sibilantly  through  the  roadside  bushes,  rising  higher 
until  it  screamed.  Rain  pattered  on  the  canvas  buggy 
top :  a  drop  hit  me  in  the  face.  Then  came  silence  — 
a  death-like  calm  which  lasted  for  about  fifteen 
minutes.  Suddenly  in  the  distance  a  jagged  flash  shot 
meteorically  across  the  sky,  succeeded  by  a  crashing  peal 
of  thunder.  Another  streak,  nearer  this  time,  flitted 
across  the  pall  of  somberness ;  the  ensuing  thunder 
crackled,  roared.  The  wind  again  started  moaning; 
rain  spattered  down ;  the  wind  now  increased  anfl  the 
rain  descended  in  a  torrent. 

I  kept  on  through  the  downpour  for  nearly  an  hour, 
until  for  a  moment  a  flash  of  lightning  lit  the  scene  with 
its  dazzling  glare.  In  this  split-second,  I  perceived 
that  I  was  in  a  valley  between  two  mountains.    I  was 


lost !  This  was  a  place  that  I  had  never  seen  before. 
Wet  and  chilled,  I  was  lost  in  a  lonely,  mountainous 
country.  I  had  paid  too  many  respects  to  the  bottle 
and  had  taken  the  wrong  road. 

But  —  were  my  eyes  deceiving  me?  No,  through 
the  trees  about  a  half-mile  down  the  road  were  two 
dim,  flickering  lights.  On  approaching  nearer,  I  saw  that 
the  lights  were  from  a  house  about  two  hundred  yards 
of¥  the  road.  A  muddy,  deep-rutted  drive  led  to  the 
house.  I  turned  in  here,  and  after  much  slipping, 
sliding,  and  stumbling,  my  horse  managed  to  pull 
through  this  soggy  sluice  into  the  front  yard. 

The  house  was  situated  atop  a  small  knoll  in  a  grove 
of  massive  cedars  and  appeared,  in  the  dark,  to  be  a 
wood-frame,  story  and  a  half,  mid- Victorian  styled 
dwelling  with  a  long,  wide.  Arabesque-lattice-sided 
porch.  I  hitched  my  horse  to  a  tree,  went  up  on  the 
porch  and  knocked  at  the  front  door. 

Then  I  was  startled,  wanted  to  leave,  for  nailed 
on  the  door  was  a  piece  of  black  crepe.  I  would  have 
run  but  I  knew  that  I  might  not  find  another  habitation 
that  night  and  —  just  then  the  front  door  opened. 

A  thick-set,  red-haired,  red-faced  individual  clad 
in  overalls  answered  the  door.  I  apologetically  said, 
"I'm  very,  very  sorry,  sir,  to  have  intruded  so,  but  I'm 
lost.  Carey  Drew's  my  name.  I  live  in  Tryon.  Would 
it  be  asking  too  much|  of  you  to  let  me  sit  by  your  fire 
until  this  storm  lets  up?" 

"No,  suh,"  answered  the  man  genially.  "You  are 
welcome  —  come  on  in.  Harry  Owen's  my  name ;  I 
don't  live  here.  Dis  is  Mista  Chisolm's  house.  We  jest 
been  asettin'  up  with  his  daughter  what  passed  away 
yesterday.  Mista  and  Missus  Chisolms  is  done  abed; 
but  you  come  right  in  and  make  yo'self  at  home  ■ — 
come  on  to  the  fyar.  I'll  go  git  a  coat  on  and  holp  you 
put  yo'  horse  up,  cause  dere's  a  good  warm  stable  and 
plenty  o'  hay  back  dere." 

The  room  into  which  I  stepped  was  blue-plastered 
and  had  a  high  ceiling.  On  the  varnished  pine  floor 
was  a  large,  red  plush  carpet.  At  the  remote  end  was 
an  immense  brick  fireplace  with  a  roaring  fire  in  it. 
Around  this  were  grouped  five  people,  three  women, 
a  man  and  a  boy,  who  regarded  me  with  intent  curiosity. 
Directly  opposite  the  chimney  was  a  door,  partly  opened, 
into  a  dimly  lit  room  where,  I  presumed,  the  corpse 
lay. 

In  the  center  of  the  room  was  a  round,  marble-top, 
mahogany  table,  whose  four  legs  were  intricately  carved 
scaly  dragon  feet.  The  smell  that  only  the  mixture 
of  death  and  hot-house  flowers  can  give  pervaded 
everywhere. 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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JES,  I  must  decide,  and  decide  here  in  this 
horrid  Hell-hole,  with  the  rats  and  filth  all 
around  me.    It  wouldn't  be  half  so  bad  if 

  I  were  out  in  the  open — out  under  the 

shade  of  a  huge  oak  or  a,  poplar,  with  the  little  patches 
of  sunlight  playing  over  the  soft,  moist  earth.  Some- 
how, put  in  a  place  dike  that  there  is  room  to  think,  but 
here,  if  I  start  a  train  of  thought  it  is  suddenly 
wrecked  when  I  unconsciously  drag  my  hand  over  this 
rough  stone  floor,  or  feel  the  chain  that  is  so  harshly 
gripping  my  ankle. 

Yet  for  me  it  is  Fascism  or  Communism.  Shall  I 
follow  the  decrees  of  Mussolini  and  Hitler  or  shall  I 
bow  my  head  to  Stalin?  With  this  mental  struggle 
tearing  at  the  threads  of  my  thought,  I  fall  asleep — 
and  dream  a  dream.  .  .  . 

I  am  John  Smith.  I  am  lying  on  my  death-bed,  with 
my  family  and  friends  already  withdrawing  in  the 
mist.  Their  voices  and  their  muffled  sobs  come  to  my 
ears  like  the  rumble  of  rain  on  a  second-story  roof  in 
the  dead  of  winter.  The  mist  thickens  about  me,  and  I 
cease  to  hear  the  voices  altogether;  then  before  me 
there  appears  a  light,  and  I  hear  another  voice— deep, 
mellow,  majestic.  It  is  the  voice  of  St.  Peter,  coming 
from  a  distance— yes,  a  distance,  for  after  all,  I  am  not 
quite  dead  yet.  "I  just  wanted  to  tell  you,"  said  the 
voice,  "that  we  have  recently  made  quite  a  few  changes 
up  here.  Instead  of  that  old-fashioned  law  of  'Do  unto 
others',  we  have  adopted  two  systems,  two  to  take  care 
of  all  types  of  wishes.  Before,  under  the  old  regime, 
there  were  a  lot  of  people  who  were  dissatisfied,  didn't 
know  just  exactly  what  they  wanted.  But  now  we  have 
these  two  plans  of  living  that  we  offer  to  all  new- 
comers. They  just  choose  the  one  they  like  more — or 
hate  less — and  follow  that  in  their  eternal  stay  here. 
Have  your  mind  made  up  when  you  get  to  the  gate, 
as  there  you  will  have  to  register  for  one  or  the  other. 
Well,  see  you  at  the  gate."  And  I  could  hear  the  sound 
of  his  staff  upon  the  earth  as  he  receded  in  the  misty 
distance. 

Well,  well,  here  is  something  the  good  old  Methodist 
preacher  hadn't  told  me  about  this  little  matter  of 
dying.  So  I  must  choose  between  Fascism  or  Com- 
munism in  Heaven,  must  I  ?  So  they  have  gone  hay- 
wire up  there  also.  Well,  why  in  the  devil  didn't  they 
tell  me  that  before  I  went  to  all  the  trouble  to  die — 
getting  my  papers  and  business  in  shape  and  telling  all 
my  friends  good-bye?  It  would  have  been  so  much 
easier  to  have  stayed  on  earth.  But  decide  I  must.  So 
here  goes. 


Just  as  I  settle  down  to  think  the  whole  thing  out, 
out  of  the  mist  there  come  a  dozen  or  so  little  men, 
dressed  in  pointed  caps  and  shoes.  At  first  I  think  them 
to  be  those  who  annoyed  Gulliver  on  his  journey 
through  Lilliput,  but  soon  I  see  they  are  not.   They  are 
the  spirits,  good  and  evil,  come  to  struggle  over  my  soul. 
One  little  group  of  these  midget  demons  marches  up  the 
side  of  my  bed,  swinging  one  foot  very  high  and  throw- 
ing their  little  arms  up  in  a  most  peculiar  fashion.  They 
come  to  a  halt  and  salute  me,  yes,  with  the  Nazi  salute. 
Being  a  bit  tired  and  confused,  I  don't  bother  to  re- 
turn the  courtesy.    As  I  turn  from  the  frown  of  their 
leader,  I  glance  at  the  other  side  of  my  bed,  where  more 
action  is  taking  place.    Here  has  come  a  motley  crew, 
arm-in-arm,  of  all  races  and  all  colors,  singing  happily 
together.    They  are  carrying  a  large  banner — "We  Are 
Brothers."    They  beckon  to  me,  and  they  offer  me 
camradeship,  love,  co-operation,  and  security.  "We 
will  make  you  one  of  us,"  they  sing,  "whether  you  be 
white  or  black.    And   our   property   shall   be  your 
property  and  yours  ours.   We  shall  live  together  as  one 
big  family.    We  shall  work  together,  and  the  fruits 
of  our  labors  shall  be  for  the  common  storehouse.  The 
pains  of  adversity  shall  be  shared  by  all,  as  shall  the 
joys  of  prosperity." 

With  this  brilliant  prospect  shining  before  my  eyes, 
I  turn  my  attention  to  the  other  side  of  my  bed,  where 
quite  an  imposing  military  display  is  taking  place. 
There  are  tanks  and  guns,  men  and  trucks  passing 
along  the  edge  of  my  bed  in  endless  procession.  Sud- 
denly the  leader  raises  his  hand  and  the  entire  proces- 
sion halts.  Then  the  leader  addresses  me  from  his  re- 
viewing stand  by  my  pillow.  "Heil,  Comrade.  But 
come  to  me,  and  you  shall  be  an  integral  part  of  all 
this.  You  can  then  count  yourself  among  the  pure  of 
race,  the  strong  of  heart,  and  the  mighty  of  arm.  Power 
you  shall  have,  so  long  as  you  use  it  for  the  glory  and 
advancement  of  The  State.  Wealth  you  shall  have,  so 
long  as  it  is  at  the  immediate  disposal  of  The  State. 
Life  and  liberty  shall  be  yours,  so  long  as  you  obey 
my  decree  and  work  for  the  advancement  of  my  pur- 
poses. Come  to  us,  and  the  majesty  of  power  shall  be 
yours — and  your  life  and  soul  shall  be  ours."  As  he 
finishes,  he  flings  to  me  a  black  shirt  and  bids  me  put 
it  on  and  wear  it  until  it  needs  laundering  and  then 
to  wear  a  brown  one  while  it  is  in  the  wash.  Weary 
of  this  show  of  power,  I  turn  to  the  left  again. 

Here  I  see  red,  huge  spots  of  red,  the  blood  of  many 
men.    At  first  I  wonder  why  all  this  was  necessary, 
(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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jPEED,  more  speed,  ever  more  speed  is  the 
watchword  as  a  streamlined  age  hterally 
Hies  through  Hfe.  An  Italian  aviator  streaks 
across  the  heavens  at  more  than  four  hun- 
dred  miles  per  hour,  a  British  racing  driver  zooms 
across  the  Utah  salt  beds  at  more  than  five  miles  a 
minute,  and  a  diesel-powered  locomotive  zips  down 
the  sun-kissed  coast  of  California  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  per  hour  as  the  once  conservative  rail- 
roads join  the  world-wide  craze  for  speed. 

Low-priced  automobiles  have  cruising  speeds  as 
high  as  eighty-five  miles  per  hour  and  top  speeds  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  or  more.  Yet  on  every  hand  there 
is  still  a  clamor  for  even  greater  speed.  Thousands  of 
highly  skilled  engineers  and  technicians  work  night  and 
day  eagerly  trying  to  perfect  airplanes,  automobiles, 
and  other  vehicles  capable  of  speeds  which  will  eclipse 
the  fastest  machines  of  the  present  as  much  as  those  of 
the  present  surpass  those  of  past  generations. 

The  great  strides  in  speed  which  have  been  made 
by  practically  every  branch  of  science  in  recent  years 
have  produced  within  the  credulous  minds  of  the  masses 
an  over-estimation  of  the  actual  amount  of  progress 
which  has  been  made.  Most  people  seem  to  take  every 
machine  which  science  gives  to  the  gullible  public  as 
another  step  in  the  stairway  to  civilization.  The  belief 
that  science  can  do  no  wrong  is  also  almost  universal. 
While  it  is  true  that  advancement  in  science  usually 
precedes  advances  in  other  fields,  it  is  not  necessarily 
true  that  everything  which  is  conceived  by  science  is 
wholly  beneficial  to  human  progress.  Yet,  generally 
speaking,  the  desirable  feature  of  most  of  the  high- 
speed machines  so  greatly  outnumber  the  undesirable 
features  that  the  machine  is  definitely  beneficial  to  the 
progress  of  mankind. 

Many  of  our  most  common  machines  may  be  placed 
in  this  class.  The  automobile,  for  instance,  is  one  of 
the  most  obvious  examples  of  the  type  of  high-speed 
machine  which  has  done  a  great  deal  of  damage  while 
engaged  in  the  task  of  advancing  man's  progress.  The 
tragic  proof  of  this  statement  is  the  36,800  persons 
who  were  killed  and  the  967,840  people  who  were 
seriously  injured  in  the  864,800  automobile  accidents 
which  occurred  in  the  United  States  in  1936.  Is  this 
not  a  high  price  to  pay  for  one  deadly  machine  of 
speed  ? 

Most  so-called  moderns  take  these  facts  lightly  and 
conclude  that  the  rapidity  with  which  man  can  zip 
across  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  fly  through  the 


heavens  is  a  true  index  of  his  state  of  progress  re- 
gardless of  the  equally  great  rapidity  with  which  he  fre- 
quently flies  through  eternity  as  a  result  of  his  excessive 
speed.  Progress,  however,  is  such  a  broad  term  that 
it  includes  not  only  the  distance,  speed,  and  frequency 
of  communication  and  transportation,  but  also  the 
physical,  social,  and  economic  safety,  wealth,  and  happi- 
ness of  those  persons  engaged  in  that  activity.  When 
viewed  in  this  light,  the  reckless  speed  of  the  present 
age  becomes  a  very  serious  problem — the  big  question 
mark  of  our  feeble  civilization. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  the  6,000,000  men 
who  were  profitably  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
upkeep  of  the  five  million  automobiles  which  were 
produced  during  1936.  And  far  more  significant  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  civilization  and  equally  immeasur- 
able because  of  its  enormity,  is  the  time,  energy,  and 
life  which  was  either  saved  or  put  to  more  effective 
use  as  a  result  of  the  presence  of  the  automobile.  The 
value  of  this  saving  in  dollars  and  cents  would  be  such 
a  gigantic  amount  that  even  the  most  capable  statistician 
would  shudder  at  the  prodigious  complexity  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  roughest  approximation. 

These  basic  facts  are  also  applicable  to  the  airplane, 
the  railroad,  the  radio,  and  other"  mechanical  devices 
for  the  speedy  transmission  of  messages  or  the  trans- 
portation of  man  and  his  social  and  economic  needs. 
Of  these,  the  airplane  has,  perhaps,  the  greatest  possi- 
bilities of  developing  even  more  rapid  speeds.  While 
it  is  now  possible  to  eat  supper  in  New  York  and  sleep 
pleasantly  all  night  as  you  glide  across  the  continent 
for  breakfast  in  Los  Angeles  the  next  morning,  the 
flying  time  is  constantly  being  reduced.  It  is  abso- 
lutely within  the  realm  of  possibility  that  when  sub- 
stratosphere flying  is  introduced  the  trans-continental 
flight  will  require  only  six  or  seven  hours,  or  even  less. 

The  strict  governmental  regulation  and  the  rela- 
tively more  intelligent  type  of  persons  who  operate 
airplanes  have  made  air  travel  much  safer  for  high 
speeds  than  surface  travel  in  automobiles.  As  might 
be  expected,  however,  the  airplane  is  not  exclusively  an 
agent  of  progress.  At  the  present  time  all  the  world's 
military  powers  are  actively  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  powerful,  high-speed  bombing  and  pursuit  planes 
with  which  to  destroy  the  few  rudiments  of  civiliza- 
tion which  now  exist.  In  fact,  every  day  the 
monstrous  war-birds  of  Japan,  China,  Spain,  and 
"neighbor"  nations  are  showering  horrible  death  and 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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|T  WAS  a  cold,  rainy,  October  night  in  New 
York  City.  Over  wliere  the  Harlem  River 
slips  silently  past  long  warehouses,  under 
sleek  shining  bridges  and  by  deserted  alleys 
it  was  more  miserable  than  usual. 

Down  one  of  those  small  alleys  that  run  to  the  river's 
edge  stumbled  the  grotesque  iigure  of  a  man.  A  decided 
stoop  made  the  figure  walk  with  almost  a  shuffle  as  it 
slouched  past  barrels  of  refuse  and  boxes  of  junk. 
The  up-turned  collar  of  his  over-size  coat  was  sepa- 
rated from  a  large  cap  only  by  a  pair  of  protruding 
ears.  Several  days'  growth  of  dirty  gray  whiskers 
glistened  in  the  sudden  light,  and  a  pair  of  blood-shot 
eyes  blinked  as  the  searchlight  of  a  turning  tugboat 
momentarily  flashed  up  the  street.  The  stranger 
paused,  uttered  a  racking  tuberculin  cough,  tightened 
the  dirty  white  cord  that  held  up  a  pair  of  ragged 
dungarees  and  continued  painfully  on  his  way. 

He  walked  slowly  to  the  end  of  the  alley  and  stood 
on  a  short  pier  looking  down  into  the  dark  water.  The 
water  looked  good.  Darkness  hid  the  floating  orange 
crates,  the  floating  paper  bags  and  cartons,  and  the 
filthy  scum  of  many  sewers.  Darkness  is  kind  to  the 
Harlem  River. 

The  river  was  quiet.  The  faint  chug-chug  of  a  tug- 
boat slowly  pushing  her  way  against  the  tide  upstream 
and  the  faint  swish  of  the  water  eddying  about  the 
piles  at  his  feet  lulled  the  stranger  in  his  reveries.  It 
was  sweet  music  to  his  ears.  Forty-five  years  ago  he 
had  first  called  this  spot  home.  Many  nights  like  this 
in  the  distant  past  he  had  sat  on  this  very  pier  gazing 
into  those  murky  waters,  listening  to  the  tugboats 
pushing  and  pulling  loaded  barges  up  the  stream.  And 
from  that  ugly  mass  of  water  had  come  dreams  and 
hopes,  agony  and  despair. 

The  stranger  began  to  talk  hoarsely,  softly,  almost 
caressingly,  "River,  I'm  back  again.  You  recognize 
me,  don't  you  ?  Used  to  live  right  back  there.  Began 
my  life  by  throwin'  chips  an'  cans  on  your  broad 
back  and  watchin'  them  float  off.  I  stood  on  this  same 
pier  and  dove  deep  down  into  your  filthy  water.  You 
weren't  so  dirty  then.  Mary  an'  me  fell  in  love  on  this 
same  pier.    While  sitting  gazing  at  you  she  said  she'd 


marry  me.  On  this  very  pier  I  got  my  first  job  un- 
loading freight.  Twenty-three  years  I  stayed  here 
looking  at  you  every  day  an'  'most  every  night,  some- 
times hating  you,  sometimes  loving  you.  But  after 
you  took  my  only  son  I  feared  you  more  than  I  hated 
you.  I  moved  away.  For  years  I've  stayed  away — 
afraid  to  come  back  and  hating  to  stay  away.  For 
years  I've  wanted  to  come  back  an'  sit  on  this  pier  an' 
watch  you.  I've  missed  that  peaceful  feeling  you  used 
to  give  me.  River,  I've  wanted  to  come  back  but 
Mary  wouldn't  let  me.  Yes,  she's  dead  now.  You 
killed  her.  I  buried  her  six  months  ago  in  Chicago. 
She  was  never  happy.  She  missed  you,  too,  I  think, 
but  she  was  afraid  of  you,  although  she  never  said 
anything  about  it.  You  broke  her  heart.  You  took 
her  son, — her  reason  for  living.  But  I'm  not  afraid  of 
you  any  more,  river.  You  drowned  my  son.  You  killed 
my  wife.  But  I'm  not  afraid  of  you  now.  I've  come 
back  to  mock  you. 

"You're  just  like  the  city  that's  around  you.  You're 
the  garbage  can  of  the  city  just  like  the  city  is  the 
garbage  can  of  the  world.  You  go  back  an'  forth  with 
the  tide — always  changing.  You're  not  even  an  honest 
river.  Your  back  is  dirty,  scummy,  an'  your  bottom 
is  covered  with  slimy,  black  ooze.  You're  rotten,  river, 
rotten  from  top  to  bottom,  from  Long  Island  Sound 
to  the  Hudson  River. 

"River,  I'm  going  to  make  you  do  me  a  favor.  I 
know  you  don't  like  to  do  favors,  but,  river,  you've  been 
beating  me  for  years  an'  now  I'm  going  to  beat  you." 

At  the  end  of  this  peroration  the  stranger  gave  two 
sharp  coughs  and  spit  a  bloody  clod  on  the  planking. 
He  then  sat  slowly  down  on  the  edge  of  the  pier,  his 
feet  almost  touching  the  water. 

A  policeman  on  his  nightly  patrol  along  the  Har- 
lem River  walked  down  a  dimly-lit  alley  and  out  on  a 
short  pier.  Seeing  a  ragged  old  cap  lying  on  the 
plank,  he  carelessly  kicked  it  far  out  in  the  stream.  He 
stood  there  several  minutes  listening  to  the  dirty 
water  swishing  and  gurgling  hungrily  about  the  piles  at 
his  feet  before  he  continued  on  with  his  patrol. 
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THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  MOORS 

This  is  a  blank  verse  translation  from  Lc  Cid,  epoch-making  play  written  in  1636  by  the  French  playwrite, 
Pierre  Corneille.  The  selection  is  part  of  a  speech  spoken  by  Rodrigo— the  Cid,  or  master— in  which  he  tells 
his  king  how  he  voluntarily  assumed  command  of  a  band  of  men  and  defeated  the  invading  Moors.  Its  epic  quality 
and  literary  perfection  have  made  it  so  popular  that  many  French  students  memorize  it  for  declamation,  much 
as  English  students  do  Hamlet's  soliloquy.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  many  descendants  of  the  very  Moors 
whom  Rodrige  helped  to  drive  from  Spain  in  the  eleventh  century  today  are  fighting  with  the  rebels  agamst  the 
established  government. 


That  pallid  glimmer  falling  from  the  stars 
At  last  reveals  to  us  with  the  rising  tide 
Their  thirty  ships ;  the  river  swells  beneath 
Them,  and  with  concerted  effort.  Moor  and  sea 
Attain  the  port.    We  let  them  pass  us ;  aU 
Seems  quiet  to  them  ;  no  soldiers  at  the  port 
And  none  upon  the  city  walls.    Our  deep 
Silence  confounds  their  wit ;  no  longer  do 
They  think  of  doubting  they  have  fallen  on 
Us  unawares;  they  land  without  a  fear; 
They  anchor,  come  ashore,  and  run  to  betray 
Themselves  into  the  hands  of  us  who  wait. 
Then  we  arise;  and  all  with  a  single  voice, 
We  charge  the  air  with  a  thousand  piercing  shouts. 
To  these  outcries,  the  valiant  combattants 
Upon  our  boats  reply ;  they  come  with  arms. 
The  Moors  are  thrown  into  confusion,  fear 
Arrests  them  half-debarked;  before  they  deal 
A  blow,  they  feel  that  they  are  doomed  to  die. 
They  hastened  to  a  slaughter,  they  find  a  war ; 
We  press  them  on  the  sea,  we  press  them  on 
The  shore,  we  make  the  decks  run  with  their  blood 
Before  a  soul  could  raise  a  hand  or  get 
In  rank.    But  soon,  in  spite  of  us,  their  chiefs 
Collect  them  and  their  courage  comes  again ; 
Their  terrors  are  forgot:  the  shame  of  death 
Without  resisting  us  cuts  short  their  rout 
And  gives  them  back  their  manhood.  Resolute, 
They  draw  their  scimitars  against  us,  make 
A  frightful  alloy  of  our  blood  with  theirs. 
Indeed,  the  ground,  the  river,  and  the  fleet 


And  water-front  are  fields  of  carnage  where  death 
Is  victor. 

What  exploits,  what  glorious  deeds  there  lived 
Unheralded,  unseen  in  the  night,  where  each  — 
Sole  witness  of  the  mighty  blows  he  dealt  — 
Could  not  discern  where  fate  was  leaning  then. 
I  went  around  to  hearten  all  our  men. 
To  make  some  move,  to  strengthen  other  parts. 
To  arrange  the  new  arrivals,  to  urge  them  on 
To  victory;  I  could  not  know  the  result 
Till  break  of  day.    But  at  last  the  light  reyeals 
Our  gains:  the  Moors  perceive  their  heavy  loss 
And  promptly  lose  their  courage ;  seeing  more 
Arrive  to  help  us,  fire  to  conquer  yields 
To  fear  of  dying.    They  reach  their  boats  and  cut 
The  anchor-cables,  fill  the  air  with  wails 
Resounding  to  the  sky,  take  flight  in  rout  — 
And  all  without  reflecting  whether  their  kings 
Can  flee  with  them.    To  fill  this  duty,  fear 
Is  too  much  master :  the  tide  had  brought  them  in ; 
The  ebb  now  bears  thein  out,  although  their  kings. 
Engaged  among  us  —  and  some  of  them  —  all  pierced 
With  our  thrusts,  oppose  us  valiantly,  and  sell 
Their  lives  dearly.    In  vain  I  summon  them 
Myself  to  surrender:  scimitar  in  hand 
They  cannot  hear ;  but  seeing  all  their  men 
Lay  fallen  at  their  feet,  they  ask  for  the  chief : 
I  answer  them,  they  yield  themselves.    I  sent 
Them  both  to  you  together ;  and  the  fight 
Was  ended  for  the  lack  of  combattants. 

— ^EdWIN  ThO'MASON. 


Nature's  Welcome 


I  strayed  into  the  woods  one  day, 
Alone,  pensive,  depressed, 
My  soul  deeply  athirst — 

For  peaceful  solace,  words  of  comfort,  and  the  beauty 
of  God. 

A  sturdy,  tall-growing  poplar  tree 
Whose  myriads  of  fragrant,  flowering  blossoms. 
Numberless  as  the  yellow-legged  bees,  flying  from 
flower  to  flower ; 


Humming  busily  their  sacchrinal  task  to  perform ; 
Ministering,  visiting,  collecting, 
Among  the  langourously  swaying  boughs 
And  all  whispering  this  welcome  song  abroad : — 
Come  fill  your  lungs  with  pure  sweet-scented  air. 
Lose  your  cares  within  the  Forest's  mighty  deep, 
Quench  your  thirst  at  Nature's  clear,  .sparkling  breast. 
And  dream  for  hours  upon  some  lovely  flowered  hill. 

— M.  E.  Smith,  X  Y. 
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APOSTROPHE  OF  AN  INDIAN  MAIDEN 


Joy 

Laughing  Oak-tree,  Occo-neechee, 
Full  of  joy,  Occo-neechee, 
Glad  to  heaven,  leaves  a-flutter. 
Bare  your  face  and  mock  the  sunshine. 

Mirthful  River,  Tucapau-chee, 
Joy  Singer,  Tucapau-chee, 
Telling  rapture,  chanting  seaward. 
Hurry  on  to  drink  the  ocean. 

Southwind,  mild  and  sunny,  Tylee, 
Singing  joys  ever,  Tylee, 
Breathing  prayers  to  heaven,  praising 
Take  delight  in  your  caressing. 

Laughing  Oak-tree,  Occo-neechee, 
Mirthful  River,  Tucapau-chee, 
Southwind,  mild  and  sunny,  Tylee, 
Lorahaha  knows  your  joy. 


Sorrow 

Weeping  Willow,  Morfolosa, 

Full  of  sorrows,  Morfolosa, 

Arms  to  heaven,  hair  combed  downward, 

Why  enshroud  your  face  with  weeping? 

Sighing  River,  Owacheena, 
Sorrow  Singer,  Owacheena, 
Mouthing  murmurs,  chafing  seaward. 
Why  deplore  your  sorrow  wailing? 

Northwind,  chill  and  mighty,  Waroo, 
Moaning  sorrows  ever,  Waroo, 
Breathing  prayers  to  heaven,  cursing, 
Why  lament  your  fate  and  sorrow  ? 

Weeping  Willow,  Morfolosa, 
Sighing  River,  Owacheena, 
Northwind,  chill  and  mighty,  Waroo, 
Lorahaha  knows  your  sorrow. 


-Edwin  Thomason. 


Nepturoso 

Slow  rolls  and  dips  the  silent  sea 

Above  an  exit  door, 
Where  tumble  out  all  boisterous  waves, 

Thrown  bumping  to  the  shore. 

In  where  the  waves  break  shimmering 

To  leave  caught  in  their  wake, 
A  host  of  lilies  made  of  froth 

That  sparkle  till  they  break. 

What  difiference  time  in  watery  life? 

It  differs  as  the  moon. 
To  eat,  be  eaten  is  their  law, 

Fresh  Fish  their  greatest  boon. 

— E.  N.  Braddy. 


Sonnet  on  Rupert  Brooke 

Age  enfolds  an  isle  whose  name  is  blessed 

By  dust  of  one  whose  life  was  tragedy. 

A  son  of  England,  who  in  death  is  free 

Of  Mars-raped  world  with  numerous  horrors  pressed. 

And  he  of  right  might  well  have  been  caressed 

For  truth  undaunted.    Yet  by  mass  decree 

His  ardent  youthful  soul  was  forced  to  see 

A  butchery  of  men.    In  final  rest 

Surrounded  by  Hellenic  mountains  bold 

His  song  roars  high.    Eternal  peace  his  theme 

To  world  em-aged;  enmeshed  in  webs  of  gore. 

A  sordid  world  which  never  peace  may  hold 

Until  it  blots  from  time  youth's  dying  scream 

And  swallows  up  War's  base  Titanic  roar. 

— G.  B.  Beach. 


Dido's  Lament 

What  can  heal  the  heart-strings  rent 
By  a  faithless  lover's  sudden  leaving? 
Quench  my  love  and  drug  my  grieving. 
Deathless  gods,  this  pain  who  sent. 
Deny  him  port,  his  peace  prevent 
Till  to  his  bosom  I  am  cleaving. 
What  can  heal  the  heart-strings  rent 
By  a  faithless  lover's  sudden  leaving? 
Gods  above,  make  him  relent 
By  telling  him  he  was  deceiving. 
Or  say  I  wait  for  him,  believing: 
Then — perchance — he  may  repent. 
What  can  heal  the  heart-strings  rent 
By  a  faithless  lover's  sudden  leaving? 

— ^Edwin  Thomason. 


Afabomo  Night 

The  somber-curtained  shroudings  closer  fold 

To  hide  a  wearied  flame  that  dies  behind 

Blue-vaulted  hills,  and  darkened  clouds,  which  wine 

The  crests  with  crowns  of  quietness  enfold 

The  vision.    Night  winds  waft  a  breath  of  cold 

And  lift  the  heat  of  day;  then  draw  the  bhnd 

That  hides  the  last  faint  glow  and  leaves  it  'twined 

Amid  the  fastnesses  of  night's  stronghold. 

The  faint  stars  creep  from  out  their  unseen  nest 

And  slip  between  the  clouds  to  lend  a  gleam 

Of  guidance,  keeping  vigil  over  the  rest 

Of  souls,  whose  minds  go  drifting  on  a  stream 

To  sweet  forget  fulness  of  day's  long  quest; 

While  myriads  of  stars  inspire  my  dream. 

— Sheldon  M.  Dannei^ly,  2.  Y. 
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With  Malice  Towards  One 


By  Leighton  Pressor) 


|EzA.DING  my  list  of  things  I  love  to  hate 
are  :  Noisy  eaters,  spinach,  and  compulsory 
chapel  attendance,  and  the  greatest  of  these 
is  the  last.  I  am  glad  in  a  way  that  chapel 
attendance  is  enforced  because  I  get  a  positive  enjoy- 
ment out  of  hating  to  go  and  disliking  the  man  v^^ho 
originated  the  practice.  That  man,  whoever  he  was, 
must  have  had  a  grudge  against  all  college  students.  I 
am  forced  to  admire  him,"  however,  on  one  point :  He 
certainly  knew  how  to  exact  vengeance. 

To  hate  the  fact  that  I  have  to  go  to  chapel  is 
futile  and  affords  no  satisfaction.  The  condition  exists 
and  any  effort  I  make  to  project  myself  out  of  it  only 
makes  it  more  intolerable.  Therefore,  I  confine  my  an- 
tipathy to  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  the  situation. 
This  gives  me  great  pleasure,  for  he,  being  purely  an 
invention,  lends  himself  readily  to  any  vengeful  scheme 
I  propose. 

I  amuse  myself  by  imagining  I  have  control  of  that 
man's  destiny  for  twenty-four  hours  and  am  elected 
to  invent  some  novel  and  drastic  punishment  with  which 
to  reward  him  for  his  misanthropy.  I  devise  for  him 
all  sorts  of  horrible  afflictions.  I  feast  him  at  banquet 
after  banquet  among  the  noisest  eaters  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. I  gorge  him  with  strained  spinach  until 
the  slimy  stuff  seeps  from  his  eyes  like  huge  green 
tears. 

No  plan,  however,  gratifies  my  retributive  impulses 
so  much  as  the  one  wherein  I  subject  him  to  an  endless 
obligation  to  attend  chapel.  Through  the  power  of 
my  sacrosanct  incumbency  I  torture  his  mind  with  the 
essence  of  the  ordeal,  omitting  none  of  the  horrors,  in 
only  a  fraction  of  the  time  the  actual  attendance  would 
require.  It  works  on  the  principle  of  the  dying  man 
who  reviews  his  entire  past  in  a  fleeting  instant. 

First  I  condition  his  mind.  He  has  always  spent 
the  preceding  night  in  one  of  those  intellectual  dis- 


cussions which  are  so  necessary  to  college  life.  It  is  a 
gorgeous  rainy  day — the  kind  Heaven  designed  pur- 
posely for  latesleeping.  He  has  only  one  class,  and  that 
not  until  the  fifth  period.  A  perfect  set-up  for  sleep- 
ing— but  he  must  dress  hurriedly  for  chapel.  When 
you  consider  that  this  process  only  takes  a  brief  inoment 
and  can  repeat  itself  with  the  frequency  of  thought 
occurrence,  it  is  severe  punishment.  When  you  further 
consider  that,  like  the  sevenfold  heat  of  brimstone,  its 
nature  is  not  such  that  the  sufferer  can  become  inured 
to  the  pain,  it  is  punishment  fit  and  just  for  my 
malefactor. 

I  emphasize  the  act  of  going  to  chapel.  Nothing  is 
ever  so  bad  as  the  conditioned  mind  paints  it.  It  is 
only  while  enroute  from  bed  to  chapel  that  the  mind 
is  fronted  with  the  contemplative  horror  of  going  to 
chapel  as  against  the  delicious  ecstasy  of  remaining 
in  bed. 

The  fifteen  minutes  spent  in  chapel  are  not  so  bad. 
One  can  always  find  something  to  occupy  the  time.  He 
may  console  himself  with  thoughts  of  revenge  or  may 
sit  quietly,  enjoying  the  contact  with  life.  The  in- 
tricacies of  this  hard  cruel  world  are  entertaining.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  how  they  all  jig-saw  together. 
Those  benches,  hard  as  granite  and  sloping  slightly  to 
the  front  so  as  to  require  some  effort  tO'  remain  seated, 
are  studies  in  realism.  They  are  close  together  so 
that  if  one  attempts  to  stand,  he  must  do  so  in  a  half- 
crouch.  This  serves  a  practical  purpose :  Egress,  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  the  men  between  one  and  free- 
dom, is  practically  impossible  and,  as  monitors  and 
other  trustees  invariably  occupy  end  places,  escape  is 
thus  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  speaker  is  usually  considerate.  If  he  does 
pray  too  long,  you  can  count  the  buttons  on  the  Dean's 
vest  or,  tiring  of  that,  estimate  the  strength  required 
to  dislocate  the  balcony  supports  and  thus  bring  all 
to  a  happy  conclusion. 


Vignette 

A  white  man  grasps 
A  woman  on  the  street. 
He  mutters  hot  words 
In  her  eager  ear  .  .  . 
A  Negro  passing  by 
Averts  his  troubled  eyes 
Skyward. 
And  I  see 


His  angry  blush  of  shame. 

The  bond  of  humans 

Is  of  closer  kind 

Than  even  sagest  mystics 

Realize. 

The  humble  black 
May  suffer  for 
A  white. 

— G.  B.  Beach. 
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WOF 

Lift  your  arms,  old  trees, 

Stretch  your  limbs  to  the  night's  dark  bosom; 
Let  the  breath  of  autumn  sift  among  your  leaves, 
Let  the  soft-soughing  wind  play  through  your  arms 
And  sound  your  melancholy  nocturne. 

Gleam,  you  cold  grey  columns. 
You  are  stoics  who  frown  on  the  passing  of  time. 
You  scorn  the  weakness  of  man  who  is  Time's  victim. 
Rear   yourselves   in   awesome   splendor.     You  are 

eternal — 
Gleam,  you  cannot  die ! 

Glisten,  you  granite  steps. 

Though  the  weight  of  years  and  unnumbered  feet 


— Photo  by  Helms. 

FORD 

Beat  you  without  mercy,  you  are  still  there — 
You  do  not  change.    You  live  forever — 
Glisten,  you  cannot  die ! 

Be  defiant,  old  building. 

Shout  your  defiance  to  the  earth  and  stars  and  sky. 
The   moon   draws   leaf  -  patterns   on   your   age  -  old 
ramparts. 

No  force  has  changed  your  ordered  routine. 
Time  and  the  rains  leave  you  unaltered. 
Be  defiant,  you  are  undying — 

Only  we,  who  live  and  love  and  laugh,  must  die ! 

— Leighton  Prb;sson. 
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Sinclair  Lewis  -  Interpreter  of  Americans 

By  Alex  McCullough 


lEWIS  and  his  individualism  have  long  been 
centers  of  interest  in  studying  Ameri- 
can literature  of  the  modern  era.  Reading 
one  of  his  books  is  to  me  like  Lewis  him- 


self wsis  to  Vincent  Sheean  in  Sheean's  book,  Personal 
History — a  stimulant.  Sheean  seemed  to  get  a  great 
amount  of  pleasure  out  of  calling  Mr.  hewis  "Red," 
the  nickname  used  by  his  good  friends.  The  use  of  the 
nickname  seemed  to  make  Sheean  think  that  he  was 
bringing  Lewis  closer  to  his  readers — and  it  was.  It  is 
good  to  realize  that  an  author  is  human  like  the  rest  of 
us.  We  admire  Lewis  not  because  of  the  volume  of  work 
that  he  has  turned  out,  but  for  the  characters  whom  he 
has  created  in  his  books  satarizing  Americans  and  the 
life  they  live,  and  for  the  reality  in  his  satire.  He  writes 
of  the  actualities  of  Americans. 

Sinclair  Lewis  was  born  in  1885  in  a  small  town  in 
Minnesota.  For  the  tirst  eighteen  years  of  his  life,  he 
lived  on  his  father's  farm,  but  did  not  take  to  the  rural 
environment.  He  became,  as  he  said,  "a  literary  jack- 
of-all-trades."  He  wrote  for  newspapers  and  magazines 
over  most  of  North  America.  Lewis'  favorite  authors 
included  Kipling,  Shaw,  Wells,  Crane,  Norris,  London, 
O.  Henry,  Phillips,  Upton  Sinclair,  Mencken,  and 
Masters.  He  was  a  healthy,  athletic  boy  who  took  up 
the  spark  of  radicalism  dropped  in  his  little  town. 

In  the  book  The  Men  Who  Make  Our  Novels,  C.  C. 
Baldwin  c|uotes  Lewis  as  writing  thus  of  himself  from 
the  years  1907  to  1915:  'T  was  a  literary  jack-of-all- 
trades ;  newspaper  reporter  on  the  New  Haven  'Courier 
and  Journal',  San  Francisco  'Bulletin',  and  for  the  As- 
sociated Press:  magazine  editor — 'Transatlantic  Tales', 
'Volta  Review',  'Adventure',  'Publishers'  Newspapers 
Syndicate' ;  manuscript  reader  for  F.  A.  Stokes  Co. 
and  George  Doran  Co.  I  wandered  down  to  Panama, 
going  steerage,  returning  stowaway,  and  in  between, 
failing  to  get  a  job  on  the  Panama  railroad.  A  year 
and  a  half  I  spent  in  California,  part  of  it  reporting, 
part  trying  (vainly)  to  'free  lance,'  sharing  a  bungalow 
at  Carmel  with  William  Rose  Benet.  Once  Allan 
Updegraflf  and  I  shared  miserable  rooms  on  the  East 
Side  of  New  York."  The  paragraph  does  not  cover 
the  story  of  his  life  completely,  but  it  does  give  an  in- 
sight into  the  real  Lewis. 

In  1914  his  first  novel.  Our  Mr.  Wren,  came  off 
the  press.  It  was  followed  by  The  Trail  of  the  Hawk 
and  The  Job.  Pattee  seems  to  think  that  these  three 
books,  relatively  unimportant  today,  bared  the  soul  of 
Lewis  when  they  were  written.  From  the  beginning 
Lewis  produced  books  which  ended  always  in  a  note 


of  pessimism — of  deep  incrimination  and  accusation 
against  the  society  of  our  day. 

When  Lewis  takes  up  a  situation  in  one  of  his  books, 
he  does  not  attempt  to  do  other  than  write  of  the  situa- 
tion exactly  as  it  would  have  been  in  real  life.  He  paints 
the  men  and  women  in  his  books  as  they  are — the  ugly 
and  vulgar  as  well  as  the  good  and  beautiful.  He  has 
the  power  of  "characterization  to  the  extreme  of  forc- 
ing from  his  delighted  reader  exclamations  of  'Gee ! 
I  know  the  very  man.  I've  seen  him  a  thousand  times.'  " 

"Main  Street  came  to  the  world  as  a  novelty.  It 
was  a  salmagundi  peculiarly  mixed ;  at  first  it  was 
repellent — one  must  learn  to  like  it.  The  main  ingredi- 
ent was  characterization — nothing  new  perhaps,  but 
never  before  so  emphasized.  Back  in  the  nineties  an 
album  was  popularly  called  'Mental  Photographs' !  The 
victim  must  answer,  'What  is  your  favorite  color  (?) 
quotation  (?)  novel  (?)  hour  of  the  day  (?)'  and  the 
like.  To  Lewis  the  foundation  of  a  novel  was  an  end- 
less series  of  mental  photographs." 

In  all  of  his  books  Lewis  gives  us  a  pleasing  variety 
of  the  things  that  all  writers  would  like  to  possess.  He 
has  the  touch  of  O.  Henry,  the  biting  humor  of 
Mencken,  and  the  purposefulness  of  a  Bunyan.  Lewis 
makes  terrible  indictments  against  society  in  general 
without  making  the  individual  feel  that  he  has  been  in- 
cluded. 

Lewis  has  not  walled  himself  in  to  any  one  type  of 
American.  He  has  seen  many  different  Americans  and 
has  depicted  all  of  them  as  they  are  seen  by  their  inti- 
mates— as  they  really  are  in  their  everyday  life.  There 
are  many  different  "typical  Americans"  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  limit  either  to  one  class.  Americans  are 
too  individualistic  to  be  classified  as  to  types.  There  are 
different  classes  of  Americans,  but  no  one  of  these  can 
be  said  to  be  The  American  Class.  Thus  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  to  find  a  "composite  American"  in 
a  book  by  Lewis,  who  wrote  of  realism. 

In  The  Man  Who'  Kneiv  Coolidge,  published  in 
1928,  Lewis  gives  us  a  fine  characterization  of  the  aver- 
age salesman  of  our  day.  By  letting  Lowell  Schmaltz 
talk  about  himself  and  his  family,  he  correctly  pictures 
the  blustering  yet  good  fellow  type  who  wishes  to  let 
people  know  that  he  is  a  good  fellow  and  that  he  is  just 
a  little  smarter  than  the  person  with  whom  he  is  speak- 
ing. The  Man  Who  Knezv  Coolidge  is  one  of  the 
briefer  Lewis  books  and  at  first  glance  seems  to  have 
little  in  it  of  value.  But  then  read  another  book  by 
Lewis  and  go  back  to  The  Man  Who  Knezv  Coolidge. 
It  is  then  that  one  realizes  that  the  characterization  in 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  WRITERS 

DuBOSE  HEYWARD 


By  M. 

JuBOSE  HEYWARD,  one  of  the  most 
original  and  widely  acclaimed  of  the  state's 
living  authors,  and  founder  of  the  Poetry 

 Society  of  South  Carolina,  was  born  in 

Charleston  August  31,  1885.  His  father,  Edwin  W. 
Heyward,  and  his  mother,  who  was  formerly  Jane 
DuBose,  were  both  members  of  the  Charleston  aristoc- 
racy and  descended  from  families  long  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  including  among  its 
number  several  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. His  mother  was  a  poet  and  writer  of  consider- 
able ability  and  the  Heyward  home  presented  an  atmos- 
phere of  literary  appreciation  and  refinement. 

When  he  was  two  years  old  his  father  was  killed 
in  an  accident  and  DuBose,  feeling  the  heavy  responsi- 
bility of  being  the  only  male  member  of  the  family,  at 
the  age  of  nine  began  selling  newspapers  in  order  to 
help  share  in  the  family's  support.  Despite  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  a  delicate  child  from  his  early  youth, 
he  quit  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  started  work- 
ing in  a  hardware  store.  Soon,  however,  his  weak  con- 
stitution gave  way  and  he  was  forced  to  take  a  long 
rest.  During  this  time  his  curious  mind  and  his  great 
love  for  reading  caused  him  to  begin  a  very  successful 
program  of  self-education  that  more  than  compensated 
for  his  lack  of  formal  schooling. 

A  few  years  later,  Mr.  Heyward,  having  regained 
his  health,  found  employment  as  a  cotton  checker  in  a 
Charleston  warehouse.  It  was  while  working  in  this 
capacity  that  he  began  to  observe  the  unique  habits, 
customs,  and  superstitions  of  the  negroes  along  the 
Charleston  waterfront.  It  was  there  also  that  he  gained 
the  understanding  and  sympathetic  admiration  for  the 
colored  race  that  he  portrays  in  his  many  successful 
books  on  the  negro. 

A  venture  into  the  insurance  business  with  a  friend 
proved  to  be  so  profitable  that  he  was  able  to  leave 
Charleston  and  go  to  the  mountains  of  Western  North 
Carolina  to  regain  his  health  and  strength.  Not  content 
to  remain  idle,  even  while  resting,  he  took  up  painting 
and  began  to  write  poetry.  His  intimate  contact  with 
the  mountain  people  made  an  indelible  impression  on 
his  keen  mind  and  was  later  reflected  in  his  writings. 

Mr.  Heyward  began  writing  short  stories  during 
the  World  War.  After  the  war  he  met  Hervey  Allen 
and  in  1922  they  collaborated  in  pubUshing  "Carolina 
Chansons,"  a  book  of  verse  which  gives  a  beautiful  and 
romantic  treatment  to  the  landscapes  and  legends  of 
Charleston  and  the  low  country.  Shortly  afterward 
they  both  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  organization 
of  the  Poetry  Society  of  South  Carolina,  an  organiza- 
tion that  has  done  much  to  place  poetry  in  the  high  posi- 


E.  Smith 

SY  ■ 
tion  which  it  now  holds  in  the  South. 

During  the  summer  of  1922,  Mr.  Heyward  joined 
the  McDowell  Colony  for  artists  in  Peterborough, 
New  Hampshire.  He  continued  his  writing,  and  in  the 
meantime  he  met  Miss  Dorothy  Hartzell  Kuhns,  who 
was  then  a  student  in  Professor  Baker's  famous  47 
Workshop  Course  at  Harvard.  On  September  22,  1923, 
just  after  she  received  the  Harvard  prize  for  her  play, 
"Nancy  Ann,"  they  wei'e  married.  The  following  year, 
he  published  "Skylines  and  Horizons,"  one  of  his  first 
complete  volumes  of  poetry.  In  it  he  clearly  demon- 
strates that  he  has  caught  "the  great  unconquerable 
spirit  of  these  hills"  as  he  writes  about  the  land  "where 
the  mountains  shoulder  to  the  skies." 

Disposing  of  his  insurance  business,  Mr.  Heyward 
and  his  wife  retired  to  a  cottage  in  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  to  devote  their  full  energies  to  writing.  In 
1925,  he  published  "Porgy,"  his  first  novel,  based  upon 
a  crippled  negro  that  lived  on  Catfish  Row,  a  negro  com- 
munity near  the  Charleston  waterfront.  The  book, 
which  had  previously  appeared  as  a  serial  in  Bookman, 
was  an  immediate  success  and  later  acclaimed  "the  first 
novel  written  about  the  character  of  an  American  negro 
which  was  at  once  true  to  life  and  a  work  of  art." 

"Porgy,"  which  was  dramatized  by  Mr.  Heyward 
working  in  collaboration  with  his  wife,  was  produced 
by  the  Theatre  Guild  of  New  York  in  1937.  It  was 
greeted  by  such  outstanding  approval  that  it  was  later 
successfully  produced  in  London.  Mr.  Heyward  and 
his  wife  spent  the  summer  in  Cornwall  in  a  house  where 
Hugh  Walpole,  the  famous  English  novelist,  did  much 
of  his  best  writing.  Upon  their  return  to  the  United 
States  they  built  a  new  home,  "Dawn  Hill,"  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina  near  Hendersonville.  A 
daughter,  Janifer  DuBose,  was  born  to  them  in  1930, 
and  Mrs.  Heyward's  first  novel,  "Three-a-day,"  was 
published  shortly  afterward. 

The  many  outstanding  volumes  by  Mr.  Heyward 
include  "Angel,"  a  novel  which  reveals  his  deep  under- 
standing of  the  North  Carolina  mountaineers ; 
"Mamba's  Daughters,"  an  engaging  and  very  humane 
story  of  an  old  negro  woman  that  lived  on  Catfish  Row  ; 
"Half  Pint  Flask,"  a  tale  of  superstition;  and  "Brass 
Ankle,"  a  play  in  which  he  deals  very  realistically  with 
the  tragedies  of  intermarriage  and  the  related  racial 
problems  of  the  South. 

"Porgy  and  Bess,"  an  opera  for  which  the  late 
George  Gershwin  composed  the  music,  was  produced  in 
New  York  in  1935  and  has  won  international  recogni- 
tion. Since  that  time  he  has  written  "Lost  Morning," 
a  novel,  and  has  been  a  regular  contributor  to  English 
and  American  magazines  and  periodicals. 
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E  S  C  A  P  E  D 


By  Sheldon  M.  Donnelly 


SOLITARY  figure  stood  with  bowed  head 
and  looked   out   of  the   window  at  the 
raging    elements    that    howled   and  beat 
^-^-■^-^  „  against  the  isolated  dwelling.    The  form 
was  motionless  amid  the  jagged  streaks  of  lightning 
that  barely  preceded  the  violent  claps  of  thunder  which 
shook  the  entire  building  and  threatened  to  tear  the 
windows  from  the  crude  shelter.    A  prolonged  flash 
of  lightning  hung  for  a  moment  in  the  black  sky,  be- 
traying the  sharp,  sallow  face  of  a  young  man.  His 
eyes  were  sunken  and  his  cheeks  glistened  in  the  light, 
though  not  a  drop  of  rain  had  yet  fallen.    Hardly  had 
this  terrific  reverberation  of  the  pounding  thunder 
ceased  when  a  single,  big  raindrop  splattered  against 
the  window.    Then  came  another — and  another,  until 
a  sudden  gust   of  wind  blew   a  cavalcade  of  water 
against  the  trembling  dwelling ;  the  pounding  rain  came 
like  the  roar  of  Niagara,  rushing  with  the  surge  and 
lull  of   the  wind   like  the  breaking  of  mountainous 
waves.    The  .water  poured  through  the  roof  as  if  it 
were  merely  a  sieve,  but  the  man  remained  unmoved 
until  a  stream  of  water  from  above  trickled  down  his 
back,  causing  him  to  turn  slowly.    He  moved  cumber- 
somely  toward  a  corner  of  the  drab  room  that  seemed 
to  leak  less  than  the  others.    This  was  little  better  and 
inside  of  five  minutes  he  was  drenched  to  the  skin ;  his 
clothes  clung  to  the  bony  flesh  and  seemed  to  pull  his 
already  stooped  shoulders  still  lower. 

The  storm  passed  as  rapidly  as  it  had  come.  The 
wind  died  away  in  the  distance  and  the  thunder  be- 
came distarit,  less  frequent.  The  rain-soaked  and 
shivering  figure  moved  slowly  to  the  door,  opened  it, 
and  peered  cautiously  out.  Slipping  out,  he  slushed 
through  the  mud  across  the  field  to  the  swamp  on  the 
other  side,  disappearing  in  the  thickly-grown  brush. 
Breathing  hard  and  bleeding  from  scratches,  he  sank 
down  on  a  fallen  log  to  rest. 

How  Fred  Larkin  had  changed  in  the  last  five  years  ! 
How  clear  the  sky  had  been  before  the  thunder  bolt  had 
struck ! 

If  Jim  only  hadn't  got  drunk  that  night !  Whiskey ! 
The  hell  of  it !  And  he  had  never  taken  a  drink ;  yet 
it  had  ruined  his  life — and  someone  else  had  drunk  it. 
Jim  wasn't  bad — didn't  know  what  he  was  doing.  He 
had  liked  Jim;  or  he  never  would  have  tried  to  get 
him  home.  Jim  had  hit  him  and  cursed  him— then  tried 
to  fight.  This  infuriated — blinded  him.  He  didn't 
mean  to  hit  him— surely  not  to—!  A  shudder  made 
him  jerk  violently. 


Then  the  trial — it  was  all  so  vague — like  a  night- 
mare— only  no  awakening  from  this  one.  The  verdict — 
then — twenty  years !  The  cold  steel  of  the  handcuffs 
as  he  had  stood  dazed  in  the  court  room — the  chill  was 
still  there — after  five  years. 

Then  had  come  the  dull  clang  of  the  cell  door— the 
key  grating  in  the  lock — and  four  grey  walls  with  a 
stingy,  barred  crack  for  a  window!  Larkin  could 
almost  feel  the  bars  even  now.  He  could  taste  the 
mealy  bread  at  mess — hear  the  ring  of  the  tin  plates — 
feel  the  elbows  in  his  side— hear  the  muttered  curses- 
smell  the  stench  of  sweaty  flesh. 

For  five  years  he  had  stood  it — had  to.  Five  years 
of  living  hell.  Then  a  chance  for  a  break— he  and  two 
more  had  planned  it  well— right  after  noon  mess.  Then 
the  guards  were  lax  —  never  imagined  a  mid-day 
break— not  in  the  state  pen;  and  the  visitors — the 
guards  had  been  scared  to  shoot— might  hit  some  of 
them — .  The  other  two — they  hadn't  made  it — just 
him.  That  was  almost  two  days  ago — seemed  like 
weeks. 

Hunted  like  an  animal  —  a  murderer !  Larkin 
stumbled  up  from  the  wet  log  with  a  choked  sob. 

Food !  Hunger  taunted  the  muscles  of  his  stomach 
until  they  pulled  at  his  legs  and  even  tugged  at  his 
breast,  seeming  to  drag  him  inside  out.  Yet  he  couldn't 
go  near  a  house  with  these  clothes ;  he'd  be  recognized 
immediately  and  sent  back  to  that  hell  hole.  He 
trembled  jerkily. 

An  hour  later  he  emerged  from  the  other  side  of 
the  swamp.  Far  across  an  open  field  and  beyond  a 
blur  that  was  a  patch  of  woods  Larkin  could  see  the 
glow  of  a  town's  lights  against  the  murky  night  sky. 
Toward  this  he  made  his  way  cautiously,  in  hopes  of 
finding  clothes  and  food — food,  which  had  made  him 
risk  discovery.  Once  in  the  patch  of  woods  he  dropped 
wearily  on  his  face  to  snatch  a  fleeting  moment's  rest. 
His  breath  came  in  raw  gasps. 

Two  days  of  running,  hiding, — without  sleep.  A 
man  can't  stand  much  more.  He  closed  his  heavy  eyes  ; 
when  he  opened  them  the  sky  was  clear  and  growing 
lighter  in  the  east.  A  hopeless  sob  escaped  the  fugi- 
tive's lips. 

As  Larkin  struggled  wearily  to  his  feet,  the  distant 
baying  of  a  hound  added  new  fear  to  his  blood-shot 
eyes.  "Bloodhounds !"  he  gasped.  He  gazed  longingly 
and  pitifully  toward  the  town  where  food  lay,  but  an- 
other yelp  from  the  hound  made  him  turn  back  toward 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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ASLEEP  IN  JESUS 


By  Leighton  Presson 


INNA  BRO'VVN,  on  the  recessional  side  of 
forty,  had  long  since  resigned  herself  to 
si)insterhood.  Love  was  an  affinity  unknown 
and  unsought  by  Anna.  She  seemed  to  ac- 
cept what  Fate  brought  her  with  contentment  or  in- 
difference. 

Apparently  she  was  plain,  masculine  and  apathetic, 
but  beneath  that  exterior  of  supineness  and  apathy 
there  existed  unmeasured  depths  of  desire  and  frus- 
tration. Her  very  attitude  of  stoicism  was  a  mask  be- 
hind which  she  escaped  from  her  burning  sense  of 
impotency.  Anna  Brown,  ostensibly  phlegmatic,  was 
intensely  conscious  of  things  about  her.  She  had 
thoughts  that  disturbed  her  by  their  insight.  Creative 
impulses  coursed  through  her  mind  and  gave  her  a 
fervent  longing  for  power  which  she  lacked  —  power 
of  expression.  The  violin  player  is  often  miserable 
because  he  cannot  say  that  which  he  feels  through  the 
medium  of  his  instrument.  Poets,  not  finding  words 
with  which  to  express  the  shimmering  beauty  of  their 
thoughts,  sometimes  burn  out  their  emotions  in  intense 
living  and  seek  early  graves.  It  was  thus  with  Anna ! 
She  felt  but  was  powerless  to  say. 

Anna  thought  of  herself  as  a  cross-breed  genius. 
She  had  enough  true  genius  to  give  her  a  burning  heart 
and  not  enough  to  enable  her  to  create  something  to 
satisfy  that  flame.  Her  memory  could  be  stirred 
poignantly  by  the  faraway,  lonesome  mourn  of  the 
rain-crow.  Sobbing  minor  strains  wrung  from  the 
heartstrings  of  the  'cello  set  her  nerve  fibres  tingling 
in  harmonic  overtones.  The  raucous  "whist"  of  the 
blue  jay  or  the  sound  of  rubber  soles  rasping  against 
cold  linoleum  had  a  peculiar  and  important  significance 
for  her  which  she  could  neither  understand  nor  trans- 
late into  words. 

This  she  did  know :  Luke  knew  alraut  them  and 
shared  with  her  these  strange  stirrings.  Luke,  her  baby 
brother,  could,  with  the  magic  of  words,  catch  the 
elusive,  intangible  current  that  tortured  her  and  pin 
it  into  lines  of  verse.  He  could,  with  a  succession  of 
musical  chords,  soothe  the  disturbance  in  her  mind  and 
give  her  peace.    Luke  was  her  spokesman. 

Between  Anna  and  her  brother  Luke  there  had 
existed  a  closer  bond  than  brother  and  sister.  They 
were  apparently  different,  yet  so  very  much  alike.  They 
had  lived  together  long  enough  to  discover  the  inmost 
seci-ets  of  each  other's  soul.  When  they  conversed,  a 
nod,  gesture,  or  monosyllable  had  brought  complete 
understanding.  Luke  had  always  understood  Anna  and 
a])preciated  her  for  her  true  vvorth.    He  had  known  the 


conflict  and  frustration  in  her  discontented  bosom.  He 
had,  since  childhood,  experienced  a  feeling  of  de- 
pendence in  Anna  that  gratified  her  desire  for  im- 
portance and  justified  her  sense  of  accomplishment  at 
the  result  of  Luke's  labor. 

Anna  had  lived  with  her  brother  and  enfeebled 
mother  in  their  old  home  place  all  her  life.  She  had 
known  the  world  only  as  it  came  there  with  her  brother 
Luke. 

Luke  had  died.  Anna  thought:  H  only  it  could 
have  been  me  instead  of  Luke.  Many  have  said  that 
but  few  have  meant  it.  Anna  did.  She  knew  that  if 
she  could  have  died  in  Luke's  place,  her  secret  longings 
would  have  continued  to  find  release  in  the  work  of  her 
brother,  and  she  could  have  rested  in  peace.  With 
Luke  gone,  Anna's  life  would  be  a  monotonous,  de- 
cadent trek  to  the  grave. 

But  now  Luke,  her  baby  brother,  was  dead.  That 
left  only  the  mother  in  all  Anna's  world.  Luke's  death 
meant  the  end  of  existence  for  her. 

The  church  was  a  little  boxlike  affair  with  two 
steeples  and  blistered  white  paint.  It  matched  the  dusty 
landscape  on  that  late  October  afternoon.  Inside  was 
one  large  room.  Long  benches  fitted  into  the  walls 
on  either  side  and  left  a  broad  aisle  in  the  middle.  A 
six-foot  cast  iron  wood  stove  occupied  the  center  of 
the  space  before  the  nave  and  thrust  its  stovepipe  flue 
up  through  the  roof.  The  pulpit  was  a  raised  dais 
which  fitted  into  an  indenture  in  the  rear  wall  and  con- 
tained the  pine-board  rostrum  and  two  chairs. 

Anna  entered  the  church  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cessional and  took  her  place  on  the  front  bench  beside 
her  mother.  The  minister,  a  staid  old  individual  from 
down-state,  preached  a  sermon  in  plain  language  over 
the  dead  body.  Luther  Brown,  young  and  talented, 
had  been  a  mainstay  of  the  church  since  boyhood. 
Luther  Brown  had  made  many  friends.  Luther  Brown 
had  earned  the  resting  place  which  he  had  sought  far 
too  soon. 

Like  a  piece  of  modern  sculpture,  Anna  sat  during 
the  sermon,  prayer,  and  songs.  She  stared  at  the  long 
grey  box  that  held  her  dead  brother,  and,  save  for  an 
occasional  twitching  of  her  lips,  betrayed  no  sign  of 
feeling  or  of  life.  Tiny  opaque  beads  of  perspiration 
glistened  on  her  forehead  beneath  the  black  felt  hat 
and  grey-tinged  hair.    She  was  intent  upon  the  casket. 

The  minister  completed  his  requicscat  and  invited 
the  congregation  to  have  a  last  look  at  the  dead.  When 
all  had  paused,  looked,  and  passed  on,  friends  roused 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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For  the  Students 


Every  year  the  ci-y  for  student  cooperation  with 
the  campus  publications  makes  itself  heard.  Too  few 
realize  that  the  publications  are  for  them.  The  staffs 
carry  the  burden  alone. 

The  work  of  the  staff  of  The;  Journal  should  not 
be  to  write  the  entire  magazine,  but  rather  it  should 
work  in  an  executive  capacity.  Theirs  should  be  mainly 
to  select  the  articles  for  publication  from  the  student 
contributions.  There  are  a  faithful  few  who  regularly 
contribute  to  the  magazine ;  others  occasionally  turn 
in  an  article;  but  the  majority  sit  back  and  wait  to 
see  what  the  staff  will  produce  in  the  way  of  a  literary 
magazine.  If  the  few  members  of  the  staff  fail  to 
produce  a  worthy  magazine,  the  criticism  usually  falls 
from  the  group  of  non-contributors. 

The  magazine  is  not  only  for  the  joy  derived  from 
reading,  but  for  the  training  of  students  in  the  field 
of  creative  writing.    It  is  yours  —  it  belongs  to  you,  the 


students.  A  column  has  been  provided  for  students 
to  express  what  they  want  or  do  not  want  in  the 
magazine.  That  column  was  created  in  order  that 
students  might  say  freely  and  openly  what  they  feel 
about  the  magazine,  or  any  articles  published  herein. 

Too  often  a  student  becomes  discouraged  when  the 
first  article  he  submits  is  not  published ;  some  try  the 
second  time,  but  it  I'are'.y  goes  beyond  that.  Success 
is  attained  in  any  field  by  persistence,  and  by  such 
effort  there  is  little  that  cannot  be  accomplished.  Some 
articles  could  be  easily  made  worthwhile  if  a  little 
more  time  and  effort  were  devoted  to  them.  There  are 
very  few  to  whom  successful  writing  is  easy :  it  comes 
by  the  sweat  of  the  brow. 

The  more  i)ut  into  anything,  the  more  will  come  out 
of  it;  with  more  cooperation  from  the  students,  The 
Journal  will  be  made  better  in  cjuality  and  more 
truly  representative  of  the  student  body. 

— S.  M.  D.,  5Y. 


Action  of  Publications  Board 


Three  years  ago  the  Publications  Board  was  created 
through  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  student 
body.  The  purpose  of  this  body,  composed  of  four 
students  and  four  faculty  members,  was  to  supervise 
and  regulate  the  three  publications  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  student  body  and  of  the  publications.  Conse- 
quently, the  editors  and  business  managers  are  paid 
fixed  salaries,  thereby  eliminating  the  fear  of  their 
"cleaning  up"  at  the  expense  of  the  students. 

The  Board  has  reduced  costs  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, particularly  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  Bohemian 
pictures.    Their  work  has  been  progressive. 

More  care  is  taken  in  selecting  the  heads  of  the 
publications,  and  the  positions  are  no  longer  "handed 
down."  Many  other  improvements  have  resulted,  in- 
cluding the  provision  of  officers  for  all  three  publica- 
tions, and  the  complete  situation  is  definitely  vastly 
improved. 

However,  the  Board  seems  headed  toward  the  ex- 
treme in  the  matter  of  salaries.  Alarmed  at  the  realiza- 
tion that  one  of  the  publications  is  running  at  a  decided 


deficit,  they  seem  to  have  taken  the  policy  of  "take 
from  one  and  give  to  the  other."  Not  only  are  they 
considering  reduction  of  that  editor's  and  business 
manager's  salaries,  but  are  taking  similar  action  in  re- 
gard to  the  other  publications.  Further,  the  Board  is 
considering  the  taking  of  surplus  funds  from  two  publi- 
cations to  make  up  the  deficit  of  the  third.  Should  one 
publication  run  at  a  deficit  while  the  others  are  forced 
to  adhere  to  a  budget? 

Students  want  to  know  what  is  going  on  at  the 
Board  meetings.  We  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to 
know  what  action  is  being  taken  and  has  been  taken 
by  a  Publications  Board,  which  was  created  by  the 
vote  of  the  students.  They  are  often  informed  of 
action  by  the  board  after  it  has  taken  place,  but  what 
of  pending  action?  Students  do  not  have  the  chance 
to  express  their  opinions  on  what  should  or  should 
not  be  done  because  they  do  not  know  what  is  being 
considered. 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  minutes  of  the 
Publications  Board  meetings  should  be  open  and  avail- 
able to  students.  — S.  M.  D.,  SY. 
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CHISOLM  HOUSE 

(Coiitimicd  from  Page  (0 
When  I  walked  toward  the  Httle  assemblage,  all 
arose  save  one  pale-faced  old  lady  of  about  seventy 
who  wore  a  black  hat,  black  veil,  and  black  dress.  She 
merely  sat  there,  never  moving,  staring  with  blood-shot, 
tear-begrimed  eyes  at  the  glowing  fire  and  nervously 
fineerine  a  white  silk  handkerchief  which  she  held  in 

o  o 

her  long,  bony  hands. 

"Dis,"  said  Owens,  pointing  at  her,  "Mista  Drew, 
is  Mista  Chisolm's  sister.  Miss  Lenora."  But  we  could 
have  been  a  thousand  miles  away  for  all  the  attention 
that  the  old  maid  paid  us. 

I  was  then  introduced  to  Owen's  daughter,  Nancy, 
a  comely  lass  in  her  early  teens,  with  her  father's  flam- 
ing hair.  After  shaking  hands  with  a  sallow-skinned 
youth  named  Hudgens  Blake,  I  was  presented  to  a 
yellow-countenanced  old  man  of  diminutive  stature, 
Otis  Diswell,  and  his  wife,  Nettie,  a  haggard-visaged 
crone  with  white,  flowing  hair. 

Hudgens  Blake  brought  me  a  chair ;  I  sat  down,  and 
soon  the  hot  fire  had  the  steam  issuing  from  my  wet 
clothing  in  vaporous  clouds.  The  main  topic  of  the 
conversation  was  the  weather,  the  peculiar  weather, 
thunder  and  lightning  in  the  early  spring.  Harry 
Owens  by  this  time  had  put  on  a  tattered  greatcoat 
and  I  got  up  to  go  out  with  him ;  but  just  as  I  did  Miss 
Lenora  rose  suddenly  from  her  seat,  uttered  a  plaintive 
sob,  and  rushed  into  the  room  where  the  body  lay ;  all 
the  time  mumbling  incoherently  to  herself.  Then,  with 
a  scream,  she  ran  out  from  the  chamber  of  death  into 
the  living  room,  wailing  banshee-like,  "Clara,  my  baby 
darling,  Clara!  Clara!  Clara!" 

Mrs.  Diswell  and  Nancy  jumped  up,  took  her  by  the 
hands,  and  led  her  out  into  the  hall.  They  finally  must 
have  succeeded  in  calming  her,  for  the  weeping  and 
crying  ceased. 

'T  reckon  ol'  Miss  Lenora  is  done  quited  down," 
said  Owens  after  we  were  out  in  the  front  yard ;  "ain't 
heerd  nothing  else  frum  her.  I  jest  hope  she  ain't 
waked  Missus  Chisolms  up,  'cause  if  she  gits  to  hollerin' 
and  takin'  on,  hit's  liable  to  kill  her.  Doc  Hubert  says 
that  she's  got  a  weak  heart  what's  liable  to  knock  off 
any  minute." 

We  got  in  the  buggy  and  drove  around  the  house 
to  a  huge  barn.  While  Harry  was  unharnessing  the 
horse,  I  found  the  remnant  of  the  quart  of  whiskey 
and  handed  it  to  him ;  he  took  a  heavy  drink  and  re- 
turned the  rest  to  me.  I  drained  the  bottle  of  the  last 
drop. 

"This  gal's  dying,"  spoke  Owens  as  he  put  the 
horse  in  a  stall,  "  '11  be  jest  about  the  death  of  the 
whole  Chisolms  family:  Dey's  a-takin'  hit  purty  bad, 
Init  Miss  Lenora's  a-takin'  hit  worse'n  anybody.  She 
an'  thet  gal  was  jest  so  close,  stayed  t'gether  might 
nigh  all  the  time.  Clara  was  a  purty  child,  sh(j'  'nough 
purty,  but  she  wa'n't  never  healthy." 
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Owens  threw  some  timothy  hay  to  the  horse  and 
closed  the  door;  then  for  a  Ijrief  moment  we  stood  in 
silence  in  the  dark  hall  of  the  barn,  hesitating  before 
making  the  dash  in  the  cold  rain  back  to  the  dwelling. 

"Chisolms,"  broke  out  Harry,  "comed  down  frum 
somewheres  in  the  North  'bout  ten  years  ago  and 
built  this  house  here.  Last  summer  a  man  frum 
Chisolms'  old  home  town  comed  down  and  stayed  two 
months  with  him.  This  heer  fella  was  a  painter,  and 
he  painted  a  picture  of  Clara,  jest  like  her,  big  as  she 
was.  Clara  was  a  purty  thing,  loved  to  run  and  play 
and  pull  wild  flowers  in  the  woods, — but  she'd  have 
them  fits  an'  jest  faint  away  and  jerk  and  foam;  then 
she'd  lay  dead-like  fer  a  long  spell  fo'  she  come  to. 
These  fits  jest  kept  a-comin'  on  more  regular-like  and 
a-gittin'  worser.  Last  week  she  had  one  and  stayed 
in  hit  fer  three  hours.  We'uns  had  done  give  her  up 
fer  dead  when  Doc  Hubert  come,  but  he  went  and  done 
somethin'  what  brung  her  to. 

"Hit  was  yestiddy ;  Chisolms  come  a-runnin'  and 
a-yellin'  down  to  my  house.  'Harry !'  he  says,  'Clara's 
havin'  another  spell.  Saddle  Daisy'  —  thet's  his  horse 
—  'an'  ride  to  Columbus  and  git  Doc  Hubert.'  I  saddles 
Daisy  and  rides  like  mad  fer  Columbus.  Doc  Hubert 
come  down  and  looked  Clara  over  and  says  to  Chisolms, 
Tm  sorry,  Henry ;  I'm  too  late.  .  .  .  She's  gone.  Her 
heart's  failed.'  Such  takin'  on  and  doings  these  here 
Chisolms  done;  ain't  never  heerd  or  seen  nothing  else 
like  it  in  my  life. 

"Clara  was  purty,  and  ol'  Miss  Lenora's  a  fine- 
looking  old  lady,  but  LU  tell  you  somethin'  —  both  is 
been  foolish  ichots  all  they  lives." 

Owens  produced  from  his  pocket  a  half  pint  bottle 
of  what  he  swore  was  the  best  apple  brandy  in  the 
world.  He  offered  it  to  me,  and  with  much  coughing 
and  strangling  I  managed  to  drink  heavily  of  it.  Owens 
took  a  healthy  draught,  and  we  then  made  our  way 
through  the  chilling  drizzle  back  to  the  house. 

When  we  returned  to  the  living  room,  I  saw  that 
Henry  Chisolm  had  gotten  up  out  of  bed  and  was 
sitting  by  the  fire  —  a  doleful  look  on  his  pale,  emaciated 
face,  a  classic  profile  with  finely  moulded,  delicate  fea- 
tures. His  long,  grayish-black  hair  was  disheveled,  some 
hanging  down-  over  his  piercing,  steel-blue  eyes.  His 
white  silk  shirt  was  open  at  the  collar,  showing  livid, 
swelled  veins  on  his  neck  which  pulsated  with  a  rhyth- 
mic regularity.  Those  hands  were  a  musician's  hands : 
effeminate  hands,  fingers  long  and  pointing,  finger- 
nails sharp ;  ivory-hued  hands  contrasting  distinctively 
with  the  blackness  of  his  clothes.  When  we  were 
introduced,  he  feebly  shook  my  hand  and  muttered 
something  under  his  breath  that  I  could  not  understand. 

Sitting  by  the  fire  made  the  mixture  of  corn  whiskey 
and  apple  brandy  fly  to  my  head  ;  I  don't  remember  what 
hapi)cned.    I  have  a  recollection  of  looking  up  over  the 
mantle  and  seeing  a  life-sized  portrait  of  a  beautiful 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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FOR  AUTHORS  ONLY— By  Kenneth  Roberts 


nineteen 


jO'MBINING  topics  of  general  interest,  a 
restrained  style  of  writing  resulting  from 
wide  experience,  and  a  mildly  satirical  vein 
of  humor,  Kenneth  Roberts  has  released 
thoroughly   enjoyable,  though  thought-pro- 
voking essays  in  For  Authors  Only. 

The  author  has  had  fleeting  pictures  of  life  as  a 
reporter  and  special  writer  on  the  Boston  Post,  and  as 
a  hack  writer  and  contributor  to  numerous  popular 
magazines. 

Himself  an  eminent  novelist,  he  reviews  the  books 
awarded  the  coveted  Pulitzer  Prize,  and  attacks  the 
judgment  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  committee  with 
Rabelaisian  skill;  pokes  fun  at  modern  ideas  of  diet, 


calesthenics,  astrologers  and  educators ;  baixs  little- 
known  facts  about  the  Oxford  system  of  education; 
elaborates  on  the  hardships  and  vicissitudes  of  a  writer's 
life.    His  book  is  most  timely  and  is  full  of  interest. 

"Criticism,"  said  Matthew  Arnold,  "has  the  im- 
portant task  of  setting  in  motion  fresh  currents  of 
ideas."  While  Mr.  Roberts'  first  essays  in  criticism 
are  too  variegated  in  subject  matter  to  be  compared 
to  those  of  Mr.  Arnold,  at  least  they  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  criticism  for  those  who  would  not  be  bothered 
with  Matthew  Arnold's  more  difficult  and  correspond- 
ingly more  significant  critical  essays.  While  this  work 
will  have  varied  appeal,  it  will  not  fail  to  suggest  new 
ideas  —  even  to  the  desultory  reader. — G.  B.  Be;ach. 


AN  AMERICAN  TRAGEDY  —  By  Theodore  Dreiser 


Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  there  has  been  a 
definite  trend  in  American  literature  toward  Zoloism. 
Many  of  our  greatest  literary  creations  have  been 
reahstic  indictments  of  modern  society  depicting  the 
tragedies  and  blighted  lives  that  our  industrial  and 
capitalistic  systems  have  left  in  their  wake  —  such  a 
novel  is  Theodore  Dreiser's  An  American  Tragedy. 

Although  he  has  not  succeeded  in  attaining  high 
literary  craftsmanship,  Dreiser  has  succeeded  in  ar- 
resting and  holding  the  attention  by  his  ability  to  tell 
a  true  story  of  the  more  sordid  side  of  American  in- 
dustrialism. He  has  also  succeeded  in  creating  real 
characters  and  a  sense  of  pity  that  resembles  that  of 
Fiodor  M.  Dostoievski  or  Victor  Hugo. 

The  criticism  that  Dreiser  levels  at  American  society 
by  revealing  the  tragedy  that  results  when  a  member 
of  the  laboring  class  endeavors  to  bridge  the  great  gulf 
which  separates  his  social  life  from  that  of  his  capi- 
talistic uncle  is  fundamentally  true.  He  emphasizes 
the  futility  and  frustration,  even  despair  and  stark 


tragedy  that  our  quasi-caste  system  produces  within  the 
lives  of  ambitious  laborers  who  dare  to  rise  by  telling 
of  the  tragic  struggle  of  Qyde  Griffiths. 

Griffiths,  the  son  of  an  unprosperous  Kansas  City 
street-corner  evang-elist,  gets  into  trouble  and  runs 
away  from  home.  While  working  in  Chicago  he  meets 
his  rich  uncle  and  goes  to  work  for  him  in  his  great 
shirt  collar  factory  in  Lycurgtis.  He  falls  in  love  with 
Roberta  Alden,  one  of  the  girls  working  in  the  factory, 
and  secretly  lives  with  her  while  trying  to  marry  Sondra 
Finchley,  a  prominent  Lycurgus  socialite. 

When  Roberta  becomes  enceinte,  Clyde,  torn  be- 
tween his  social  ambition  to  live  in  the  gilded  world 
of  wealth  with  Sondra  and  his  moral  obligation  to  marry 
Roberta,  deliberately  drowns  Roberta  by  upsetting  a 
boat  in  which  they  were  supposedly  honeymooning.  In 
the  resulting  trial,  Clyde  is  convicted  of  murder  and 
sent  to  the  electric  chair  despite  the  prayers  of  his 
poor  religious  mother  on  the  one  hand  and  the  wealth 
and  influence  of  his  uncle  on  the  other. 

— M.  E.  Smith,  2Y. 
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(Contiiuird  from  Page  20) 
young  woman  eating  grapes.  I  hadn't  noticed  this 
picture  before :  it  was  probably  the  painting  Harry 
Owens  spolve  of  out  in  the  barn.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
likeness  of  some  fair  Grecian  field  nymph,  painted  at 
the  time  when  these  graceful  creatures  played  and 
danced  unmolested  to  the  tune  of  Pan's  piping  in 
shaded  Hellenic  vales.  The  maiden  had  all  the  aspects 
of  an  Olympian  goddess:  hair,  brown,  wavy  and  in 
ringlets  ;  high  forehead  ;  laughing  blue  eyes  —  eyes  like 
Henry  Chisolm's ;  a  face  similar,  all  except  the  eyes,  to 
that  of  Da  Vinci's  "Mona  Lisa"  ;  a  body  well-formed, 
well-rounded,  advantageously  displayed  by  a  white, 
close-fitting,  filmy  robe.  I  gazed  at  the  eyes;  they 
seemed  to  be  staring  right  at  me.  I  saw  that,  although 
they  were  as  pretty  and  sparkling  as  sapphires,  they 
held  a  vacant,  aimless  look.  Then  for  a  flashng  instant 
the  light  of  reason  shone  in  them;  the  smiling  lips 
puckered,  opened;  pearly  white  teeth  glistened  —  the 
girl  in  the  painting,  I  was  certain,  was  endeavoring  to 
speak  to  me. 

I  must  have  fallen  into  a  stupor,  for  I  awoke  later 
to  find  myself  lying  across  a  bed  in  a  darkened  room. 
I  fell  asleep  once  more,  but  my  slumber  was  disturbed 
by  unearthly  dreams,  weird  visions.  I  saw  the  comely 
virgin  depicted  in  the  portrait  lying  pale,  marble-like, 
clothed  in  a  purple  shroud  in  a  grey  coffin.  In  my 
dreams,  I  saw  a  faint  encarmined  glow  creep  into  the 
face  —  banishing  the  ghastly  pallor  from  her  coun- 
tenance. The  eyelids  —  they  flickered ;  the  eyes  opened 
and  flitted  blankly  around.  By  faith !  The  corpse  was 
raising  up,  throwing  off  the  thin,  silk  veil  covering  the 
casket  —  she  was  out  in  the  floor!  Clara  Chisolm 
had  come  back  to  life!  I  wanted  to  cry  out,  but  I 
could  not ;  I  was  simply  an  invisible  onlooker,  witnessing 
this  spectral  scene.  The  ghoulish  apparition  tiptoed 
to  the  door  and  peered  into  the  other  room,  all  the 
while  hideously  chuckling  as  foam  frothed  from  her 
mouth. 

All  the  occupants  of  the  living  room  were  sleeping, 
nodding,  nodding  in  their  chairs.  The  vampire  maiden 
silently  entered,  walked  straight  to  the  fire,  siezed  a 
burning  brand,  waved  it  fantastically  around  her  head, 
fled  with  it  back  to  her  death  chamber  and  set  fire  to 
the  cofiin,  rug,  and  draperies.  The  phantom  fire-bug 
ran  from  there  into  the  hallway,  touching  her  flaming 
torch  to  everything  in  her  way;  horribly  laughing  all 
the  time;  her  face  the  wild,  contorted,  grotesque  face 
of  a  raving  maniac. 

She  was  coming  up  the  steps,  up  the  stairway  to- 
wards my  room!  She  was  coming  up  to  burn  me 
alive.  But  no,  she  didn't  stop  at  my  door ;  instead  she 
went  into  a  storage  room  filled  with  old  furniture, 
books,  and  papers.  Gleefully  she  set  these  to  blazing. 
Now  she  saw  a  scuttle  hole  in  the  ceiling  with  a  step- 
ladder  under  it.   The  purple  shrouded  phantom  mount- 


ed this  ladder  and  s(|uirme(l  through  the  narrow  ])as- 
sageway,  but  in  doing  s(j  she  had  set  herself  on  fire; 
the  winding  sheet  and  sepulchral  clothes  were  a  blazing 
mass.  Then  an  unearthly  scream  burst  forth.  I  lay 
there  in  my  bed,  clammy  and  sweating,  powerless  to 
move.  The  smell  of  smoke  filled  my  nostrils  —  the 
house  was  on  fire!  I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  ran 
chokingly  through  the  billowing  smoke,  through  flames 
down  the  steps,  through  the  smoke  and  flame-enveloped 
living  room  and  stumbled  hot  and  scorched  into  the 
cool,  refreshing  night  air.  The  group  assembled  in  the 
front  yard  were  like  lunatics;  wringing  their  hands, 
shouting,  running  to  and  fro ;  all  crying  in  confusion : 
"The  corpse  !  The  body  !  Clara  !"  I  heard  Owens  yell 
to  someone  :  "Take  Chisolms  and  Missus  Chisolms  down 
to  my  house.  .  .  .  Wheer's  Miss  Lenora?"  But  I 
saw  neither  Chisolm,  his  wife,  nor  his  sister. 

Suddenly  from  somewhere  within  the  house  came 
an  eerie,  heart-rending  scream ;  a  cry  like  the  last 
cry  of  a  trapped  animal,  a  scream  Hke  that  which  I 
heard  in  my  dreams,  and  the  crowd  wildly,  loudly 
shrieked  and  shouted.  Then  out  of  the  inky  darkness 
Miss  Lenora  appeared,  eyes  glaring,  her  long  hair 
loosely  flying.  Up,  up  the  steps  she  darted  and  amid 
a  din  of  mad  clamors  dashed  into  the  blazing  inferno. 
After  she  disappeared  she  was  seen  no  more;  only  a 
mufiled  lament  was  heard  to  come  from  the  bosom  of 
the  hungry,  dancing  flames  —  a  horrible  moan  as  the 
bowels  of  the  structure  gave  way,  collapsed.  Except 
for  an  occasional  sob,  a  pall  of  silence  reigned  over 
all,  and  the  flames  were  permitted  unhindered  to  con- 
tinue eating,  Hcking  the  substance  of  the  house  away. 
A  repugnant  stench  now  pervaded  the  air,  and,  nau- 
seated by  this  sickening  odor,  which  smelt  like  burning 
pork,  I  became  dazed.  I  don't  know  what  I  did.  I 
have  a  faint  remembrance  of  going  out  to  the  barn, 
harnessing  my  horse,  and  driving  off.  The  last  thing 
that  I  was  able  to  recollect  was  that  I  was  riding  down 
the  road  at  breakneck  speed.  As  I  looked  back,  I 
saw  through  the  trees  a  glimmering  red  glow  —  the  de- 
vouring fire  consuming  the  remains  of  Chisolm  House. 

The  sun  was  out,  high  and  beaming,  the  sky  blue 
and  cloudless,  and  the  water-soaked  earth  fast  drying 
out  when  I  awoke  to  find  myself  lying  stiff  and  wet 
on  the  buggy  seat  while  the  horse  was  slowly,  painfully, 
limping  along.  By  the  landmarks  I  saw  that  I  was  in 
familiar  country,  about  a  mile  southeast  from  Tryon. 
Where  I  had  been,  I  do  not  know. 

After  my  return,  I  was  desperately  ill,  very  low 
for  nearly  a  month  with  pneumonia.  As  soon  as  I  had 
recovered  sufficiently  to  walk  around,  I  began  to  in- 
quire about  the  tragic  fire  I  had  witnessed.  To  my 
surprise,  no  one  had  even  heard  of  it,  much  less  seen 
the  flames. 

A  few  days  later,  I  met  a  friend  from  Columbus, 
N.  C,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  anything  about 
(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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|ROM  cover  to  cover,  the  Converse  Concept 
is  highly  pleasing.  With  the  magazine  as 
a  whole,  which  is  printed  on  good  paper 
with  good  type,  we  find  no  serious  fault. 
The  "Contents"  and  "Staff"  on  one  page  gives  con- 
venience and  saves  space,  and  the  variety  of  content 
shows  careful  selection  and  edition.  In  the  way  of 
prose,  "Florence  Glass  Palmer  —  Guest  Author"  gives 
interesting  insight  into  the  preparation  of  a  popular 
novel  by  a  Converse  graduate.  Sarah  Holland  Leonard's 
"Short  Short  Short  History  of  the  United  States"  is 
as  fresh  as  it  is  humorous.  In  "Marie  Antoinette  — 
the  Movie  and  the  Book,"  Sarah  Glenn  makes  a  critical 
comparison  that  shows  careful  study  of  both  the  pic- 
ture and  Stefan  Zweig's  biography,  on  which  it  was 
based.  Henrietta  Phillips'  informal  essay  "On  Waking- 
Roommates"  has  the  lightness  of  spirit  that  goes  to 
make  such  an  effort  successful.  In  "The  Autograph 
Hound,"  Josephine  Myers  makes  the  reader  feel  that 
interesting  personal  experiences  lie  behind  the  antics  of 
"Trudy,"  the  red-headed  roommate  who  glories  in 
running  down  celebrities  for  their  signatures.  The  ap- 
preciation sketch  of  James  Weldon  Johnson  is  timely 
and  well  done,  and  in  it  Betty  McCall  evidences  broad 
study  of  this  great  American  Negro.  Sarah  Leonard 
builds  us  up  to  an  ending  that  is  disappointing  in  "On 
the  Sentimental  Side,"  which  is  based  on  the  Freshman- 
Junior  wedding  custom.  Miriam  Martin  does  a  nice 
bit  of  work  in  reviewing  Archibald  Rutledge's  recent 
book  of  sonnets.  "Editor's  Comments,"  which  take  the 
place  of  conventional  editorials,  are  explanatory  of 
some  features  of  the  magazine.  Josephine  McWhorter 
reviews  with  interest  Archibald  MacLeish's  play 
"Panic,"  though  in  spots  she  gives  way  to  over-ex- 
pression of  her  admiration  of  the  work.  In  the  way 
of  poetry,  we  find  the  lack  of  volume  to  be  compensated 
by  choice  of  selection.  Mary  Reed  Crook's  "Notes  for 
a  Poem"  is  an  interesting  study,  and  both  Augusta 
Beckman's  "Revelation"  and  Miriam  Martin's  "Hu- 
mihty"  show  careful  thought.  In  an  excellent  style, 
Laura  Moore  treats,  in  "Today — or  Tomorrow,"  with 
a  subject  that  is  outworn  but  eternal.  "Tommy's 
Logic,"  by  Frances  Flynn,  and  "I'd  Walk  a  Mile,"  by 
Augusta  Beckman,  are  pleasingly  light  and  well  done. 

^  ^ 

With  a  neat  cover  and  a  delightful  variety  of  con- 
tent comes  the  fall  issue  of  the  Winthrop  Journal. 
Of  interest  to  the  reader  is  "The  Who  of  the  Journal," 
though  we  believe  that  the  feature  could  be  best  placed 
toward  the  end  of  the  magazine.    Alice  Pettitt  Bryan 


displays  a  readable  style  in  her  nostalgic  yearning  for 
the  by-gone  days  of  "  'Hole'  Wagons."  "The  Lonely 
Heart,"  by  Rosanne  Guess,  uses  a  trite  and  outworn 
plot,  while  Mary  Elizabeth  Kell  goes  to  considerable 
length  to  build  the  reader  up  to  what  we  felt  was  a 
disappointing  end  in  "After  Forty  Yeai's."  Sadler 
Neely's  "What  Price  Prevarication  .  .  ."  is  well  done. 
In  "Hortense,"  Elizabeth  Culpepper  displays  the  "trials 
and  tribulations"  of  the  typical  naughty  girl.  Mary 
Dantzler  does  a  splendid  piece  of  work  in  "Epistle," 
creating  a  pleasing  effect.  In  her  characterization 
"Toad,"  Mary  Claire  Pinckney  displays  great  skill  in 
depicting  the  aged  Negro  slave  who  lives  with  her 
three  acress  of  "cawton"  and  corn  in  the  low-country. 
The  writer  handles  the  Gullah  dialect  admirably,  and 
we  would  give  this  article  the  highest  rating  for  genuine 
literary  merit  in  the  whole  magazine.  "They  Failed," 
by  Sarah  Rosenblum,  is  somewhat  disappointing  in  its 
weak  handling,  though  with  minor  changes  the  story 
could  be  made  very  readable.  An  interesting  caricature 
is  drawn  by  Ahce  Blake  in  "Celebration."  A  fair  treat- 
ment of  a  trite  subject  is  given  the  short  story 
"Triumph"  by  its  author,  Daisy  Martin  Jones.  Sarana 
Watson's  "Us  —  On  a  Bus"  is  a  sketch  given  humor- 
ous treatment  in  a  pleasingly  light  manner.  Over- 
worked gloom  marks  Elizabeth  Napier's  short  story 
"The  Wheat  Fields,"  though  the  ultimate  effect  created 
is  not  altogether  disappointing.  Cappy  Covington  com- 
bines knowledge  of  subject  with  keen  humor  of  treat- 
ment in  "This  Game  Called  Hockey."  The  entire  tone 
of  the  feature  "From  Freshman  Notebooks"  makes  it 
highly  acceptable,  and  some  of  the  selections  give 
evidence  of  great  possibility  in  their  creators.  "Among 
the  Alumnae"  is  an  acceptable  feature,  with  an  ex- 
planatory sketch  and  representative  selections  from  the 
alumna  treated.  Margaret  McMillan  does  a  neat  job 
in  reviewing  Anne  Lindbergh's  "Listen!  The  Wind," 
while  PhyUis  Harris  and  Cappy  Covington  turn  out 
creditable  reviews  of  Dan  Wickenden's  "Running  of 
the  Deer"  and  Margaret  Halsey's  "With  Malice  To- 
ward Some,"  respectively.  "Of  Books  and  Things" 
is  a  skillful  treatment  of  a  variety  of  current  literary 
productions.  As  for  poetry,  Morrell  Gibson's  creation 
"Charleston"  is  well  done.  Margaret  Blanton's  "We 
Little  Know"  and  her  sonnet  on  Dante  are  the  best  of 
her  works  that  are  included,  while  Mabel  Hornsby's 
"Winds  and  Solitude"  ranks  above  the  balance  of  the 
poetical  selections  that  are,  as  a  whole,  rather  disap- 
pointing. The  magazine  is  done  on  a  paper  that  is 
easy  on  the  eye,  but  whether  the  fault  of  the  photog- 
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rapher  or  the  ])rinter,  tlic  pleasing  pictorial  feature 
"Palmettona"  fails  to  reproduce  satisfactorily,  and 
throughout  the  magazine  the  ink  tends  to  smear.  While 
some  of  the  drawings  are  utterly  lacking  in  any  merit, 

ill'pthers  are  definitely  amusing. 

,  *      *  =1= 

From  Presbyterian  College  in  Clinton  comes  The 
Collegian.  The  use  of  Walt  Disney's  creations  is  ac- 
ceptable for  the  sake  of  novelty.  The  general  set-up 
of  the  magazine  is  pleasing,  though  the  print  job  is 
very  poor.  In  "Watchman,  Watchman,"  Adelaide 
Roberts  spoils  a  fair  plot  by  a  "mushy"  treatment.  The 
Confederate-girl-meets-wounded- Yankee-soldier  idea  in 
Alvin  Oiapman's  "Blue  Jacket"  is  entirely  outworn, 
but,  nevertheless,  it  is  here  well-handled.  L.  G.  Heckle, 
in  "That  Guy  Thompson,"  builds  the  reader  up  nicely, 
but  the  ending  is  disappointingly  vague  and  weak.  A 
poor  beginning  and  a  poorer  treatment  is  not  com- 
pensated by  the  excellent  conclusion  in  Bonnell  Jar- 
rard's  "Greater  Love  Hath  No  Man  .  .  ."  Charlie 
Thompson,  in  "Resurrected,"  gives  us  a  very  good 
story,  his  well-handled  dialogue  being  the  most  accept- 
able feature  of  the  work.  In  spite  of  the  fair  statement 
of  policy  on  the  editorial  page,  we  believe  that  more 
originality  could  be  shown  in  the  humor  page,  if  such 
must  be  included  in  the  magazine.  Poor  treatment  com- 
petes with  poorer  plot  in  Dorothy  Dillard's  "Before 
Spring."  One  of  the  most  redeeming  features  of  the 
entire  magazine  is  George  Staples'  excellent  review  of 
"Academic  Procession,"  by  James  Reid  Parker.  Though 
the  entire  magazine  is  sorely  disappointing,  we  cannot 
help  but  believe  that  a  student  body  of  the  quality 
of  P.  C.  will  in  the  future  show  considerable  improve- 
ment in  their  magazine,  and  for  such  this  first  issue 
shows  plenty  of  room. 

*  *  * 

In  Erskine's  The  Golden  Quill,  Allen  Smith  shows 
human  understanding  for  the  people  with  whom  he 
deals  in  "Music  In  Ebony,"  and  the  effect  created  is 
of  a  rare  and  pleasing  quality.  In  Ray  Sherer's  poem 
"To  a  Plowshare,"  we  find  a  splendid  piece  of  work 
with  few  imperfections. 

*  *  * 

From  Columbia  College  comes  The  Criterion,  show- 
ing as  a  whole  considerable  room  for  improvement, 
though  some  individual  articles  show  promise.  Frances 
Sprott  does  a  good  job  in  "Dull  Place,  This,"  though 
the  plot  is  entirely  too  commonplace.  The  lightness  of 
tone  in  Blanche  Williams'  "These  Two"  is  delightful, 
though  we  see  no  definite  literary  merit  about  the  sub- 
ject or  its  treatment  that  makes  it  worthy  of  inclusion 
in  a  literary  magazine.  We  like  the  idea  of  the  con- 
tinued story  in  a  monthly  magazine,  but  we  are  a  bit 
skeptical  as  to  the  continued  interest  of  the  plot.  Ann 
Wienges  does  smooth  work  in  "To  A  Friend,"  a  poem 
in  the  sentimental  do-you-remember  mood.    The  joke 


page  is  at  least  original,  though  most  of  the  supposed 
witticisms  are  of  local  interest  only.  Disappointing  as 
a  whole,  we  remain  confident  that  a  student  body  such 
as  that  of  Columbia  College  can  put  out  a  magazine 
with  a  more  pleasing  literary  character. 

*  *  * 

In  the  fall  issue  of  the  Brothesian,  of  Lander  Col- 
lege, comes  "Dogs  on  Trial,"  in  which  Marguerite 
Clarke  gives  a  good  plot  poor  treatment.  Virginia 
Freland  demonstrates  clarity  of  thought  and  careful 
study  of  the  subject  in  "Trees  That  Grow  in  Modern 
Poetry." 

*  *  * 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  The  Ford- 
ham  Monthly,  from  Fordham  University ;  The  Ex- 
ponent, from  the  University  of  Dayton ;  The  Wesleyan, 
from  Wesleyan  College ;  Areopagus,  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity; The  Distaff,  from  Florida  State  College; 
Silhouette,  from  Mercer  University,  and  Pulse,  from 
the  University  of  Chicago.  All  were  read  with  in- 
terest and  appreciation.  — Owens  Wood,  5Y. 


ASLEEP  IN  JESUS 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

Anna  from  her  stupor.  They  led  her  to  her  brother's 
side.  The  congregation,  once  more  seated,  raised  motley 
voices  in  a  hymn  of  hope: 

"Asleep  in  Jesus,  blessed  sleep 
From  zvhich  none  ever  zmke  to  zveep  .  .  ." 

The  October  afternoon  sun  came  through  the  clear 
glass  window.  It  fell  athwart  the  mottled-grey  casket. 
It  touched  the  face  that  had  been  Luther  Brown  and 
gave  the  sallow  complexion  highlights  that  intensified 
the  death  pallor.  Anna  bent  over  the  casket  and  peered 
into  that  face.  She  let  her  hand  caress  the  carefully 
brushed  hair. 

"Luke.    Luke,  boy,"  she  said. 

Tears  came  at  last  to  the  burning  black  eyes,  filling 
them  and  overflowing  down  the  sun-darkened  face. 
Her  mouth,  usually  so  resolute,  trembled  into  a 
grimace  both  pitiful  and  horrible.  The  glistening  beads 
on  her  forehead  deepened.  She  stroked  her  baby 
brother  on  his  grey-coated  shoulder  and  sobbed  his 
name  over  again  and  again. 

"Luke.    Luke.    Luke,  boy." 

Anna  wept.  The  tears,  so  long  in  coming,  ran  down 
the  dark  cheeks  profluently. 

Friends  drew  her  back.  The  casket  lid  covered  his 
face  forever  from  her  sight.  Men  and  women  lifted 
their  voices  in  funeral  song  to  quell  the  anguish  in 
their  souls  as  Anna  was  led  away : 

"Asleep  in  Jesus,  blessed  sleep 
From  zvhich  none  ever  zuake  to  zveep. 
A  calm  and  undisturbed  repose, 
Unbroken  by  the  last  of  foes." 
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Dr.  Stanbury  : — The  November  Journal  presents 
itself  as  an  answer,  though  not  altogether  a  full- 
throated  answer,  to  those  critics  who  deplore  waning 
literary  talent  among  undergraduates.  Next  time  we 
encounter  such  a  critic,  one  who  throws  up  his  hands 
and  decries  the  crass  Hebraism  of  the  college  campus, 
we  shall  point  our  finger  without  a  qualm  to  Leighton 
Presson's  essay  on  Thomas  Wolfe  and  to  J.  M.  Wood- 
ruff's verse  tribute  to  Whitman,  and  with  some  qualifi- 
cation to  several  other  items. 

Perhaps  there  is  need  for  some  explanation  of  the 
qualifications  with  which  we  commend  some  of  the 
contributions  to  last  month's  Journal.  First  of  all, 
we  should  make  a  few  remarks  about  the  poetry  page 
—  and  it  may  be  that  we  shall  have  space  only  for  those 
comments.  A  glance  will  suffice  to  show  that  virtually 
all  the  poetry  is  free  verse.  We  have  no  quarrel  with 
free  verse ;  quite  to  the  contrary.  We  do  have  a  posi- 
tive feeling,  however,  that  writing  in  conventional 
forms,  a  process  in  which  the  poet  must  meet  and  sur- 
mount successfully  certain  obstacles  of  rhyme  and 
meter,  imposes  a  discipline  by  which  young  poets  will 
profit  in  the  long  run.  We  should  urge  upon  the 
Journal's  contributors  of  poetry,  then,  exercise  under 
the  discipline  of  traditional  metrical  and  stanzaic  forms. 
Having  thus  trained  themselves  in  restraint  and  com- 
pactness for  expression,  in  patience  for  working  out 
a  pattern,  and  in  versatility  for  handling  a  variety  of 
metrical  movements,  they  will  find  their  free  verse  all 
the  better. 

With  regard  to  the  poetry,  there  are  a  few  other 
things,  of  a  more  specific  kind,  that  we  might  say.  We 
cannot  insist  too  much,  for  example,  upon  the  mot  juste. 
Beautiful  and  stueet  (in  "Wedding"  and  "Funeral") 
are  words  whose  connotation  is  vague  and  generic  and 
abstract,  the  very  sort  of  words  that  poetry  anathema- 
tizes; they  do  not  compel  a  concrete  image,  do  not 
even  suggest  a  concrete  image.  Further  still,  the  ad- 
jective itself  is  a  difficult  word  to  use  effectively  in 
poetry,  for  it  is  a  quality  of  something  rather  than  the 
something  itself  and  ipso  facto  is  abstract ;  yet  a  pedes- 
trian enumeration  of  adjectives,  or  words  with  ad- 
jectival force,  in  "Wedding"  and  in  "Fantasy"  reveals 
that  each  poem  is  more  than  one-third  adjectival.  Part 
and  parcel  of  this  insistence  upon  concreteness  and 
precision  is  also  forthrightness  and  directness;  why, 
for  example,  cease  to.live  for  die  in  "In  Solitude"  ? 

If  space  permitted,  we  might  continue  our  com- 
ments in  somewhat  the  same  tenor  with  respect  to  the 
prose.  In  short,  we  should  insist  upon  the  concrete 
word,  upon  forthrightness  and  compactness;  and  we 
should  protest  against  periphrasis  and  the  colorless  ad- 


jective. On  the  other  hand,  we  should  commend  Virgil 
Ward  for  handling  an  intellectual  problem  neatly  and 
succinctly  ;  we  should  say  that  we  like  J.  M.  Woodruff's 
story  for  its  simplicity  and  genuineness,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  should  remark  that  here  and  there  the 
dialect  does  not  ring  quite  true ;  in  spite  of  some  in- 
felicities in  phrasing,  we  should  pass  a  bouquet  to  James 
Carlisle,  HI,  for  his  essay  on  astronomy,  reminding 
him,  however,  that  astronomy  itself  is  a  science  and 
that  thus  his  title,  "The  Science  of  Astronomy,"  be- 
comes "The  Science  of  the  Science  of  the  Stars."  And 
we  should  say  some  good  things  and  some  quarrelsome 
things  about  the  rest  of  the  prose,  if  there  were  room. 

Your  editor  has  asked  that  we  make  some  sugges- 
tions for  the  magazine  as  a  whole.  A  few  things  have 
occurred  to  us : 

1.  Careful  proof-reading.  In  two  successive  lines 
of  "Echo,"  for  example,  furitive  appears  for  furtive 
and  disparingly  for  despairingly. 

2.  A  contributors'  column,  supplemented,  if  need 
be,  with  pictures  of  the  contributors  and  identifying 
them  for  readers  with  a  few  brief  sentences. 

3.  More  book  reviews ;  or  perhaps  a  supplement  to 
the  present  book  review  column  comprising  brief  men- 
tions of  new  books  or  matters  of  interest  to  habitual 
readers. 

4.  An  occasional  guest  contributor,  an  alumnus  of 
the  college  or  some  man  or  woman  of  letters  native  to 
the  state  or  resident  here. 

5.  A  guest  critic  for  each  issue  following  this  one. 

*      *  * 

Sigma  Upsilon  :  —  Winter  Sunlight  is  generally 
well  done,  but  the  dialect  is  inconsistent.  The  story 
approaches  the  limit  in  frankness  and  is  truly  realistic 
in  treatment. 

The  first  of  the  series  on  Historical  and  Beauty 
Spots  of  Soutli  Carolina  is  interesting  and  adds  much 
to  the  magazine,  but  could  be  done  in  a  more  interest- 
ing style  with  less  formality.  The  beginning,  especially, 
is  too  much  like  an  advertisement. 

Presenting  —  The  Layman  exhibits  deep  thought 
and  real  work.  The  article  is  rather  heavy  as  to  com- 
prehensibility,  but  the  author's  point  is  well-developed. 

The  article  What  Is  Woman  is  skilfully  done,  but 
appears  too  indebted  to  a  very  similar  article  on  What 
Is  Man,  which  recently  appeared  in  a  national  weekly 
magazine.    The  author  seems  to  have  been  "aping." 

Carlisle's  essay  on  astronomy  is  done  in  a  Puritanic 
style,  and  perhaps  would  have  been  better  without  the 
moralizing  in  the  conclusion,  though  we  recognize 
sincerity. 
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'riu'  poetry  is  piirtially  s^ood  ;  the  worth,  of  some  of 
it  is  (|ucstinn;il)le.  There  is  too  much  free  verse  and 
too  httle  conventional  poetry.  There  is  very  little  of 
the  poetry  that  is  really  striking.  The  meaning  of  the 
title  Faiitasig  escaped  us. 

The  Inner  Light  is  done  in  smooth  style,  but  the 
"sweetishness"  is  overdone.  The  mushy  treatment  par- 
tially weakens  the  story,  though  the  ending  removes 
the  greater  part  of  the  sugary  effects. 

The  allegorical  treatment  of  the  recent  Czecho- 
Slovakian  situation  in  A  Tall  Tale  is  unusually  well 
done,  but  the  title  detracts  the  reader's  attention. 

The  title  Speetml  Symphony  is  appealing,  and  the 
plot  of  the  story  is  well  executed;  however,  it  is  quite 
lengthy  and  could  perhaps  have  been  condensed  without 
destroying  its  effectiveness. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  inclusion  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  South  Carolina  Writers.  The  article  on 
Rutledge  would  have  been  more  interesting  had  it 
been  a  little  more  personal  and  less  factual. 

Echoes  was  appropriately  illustrated  and  vividly 
written,  but  more  attention  should  have  been  paid  to 
proof  reading;  two  typographical  errors  occurred  in 
successive  lines. 

Damnyankec  is  obviously  written  by  a  person  un- 
familiar with  the  South.  While  well  done,  the  article 
presents  a  one-sided  view  that  is  not  truly  representative 
of  the  Southern  attitude. 

Excellent  in  its  content  and  handhng  is  Presson's 
Tom  Wolfe  Is  Dead.  The  author's  style  is  interesting 
and  unique  and  the  article  most  impressive. 

The  general  make-up  of  The  Journal  is  good  and 
the  magazine  is  worthily  representative  of  studeWt 
literary  interest  and  ability.  Some  typographical  errors 
were  made,  and  the  table  of  contents  omitted  Present- 
ing —  The  Layman,  and  failed  to  include  Harrelson  as 
author  of  the  article  on  Brookgreen  Gardens. 


ESCAPED 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 
the  swamp.  He  doubled  his  path  and  hurried  as  best 
he  could  across  the  open  field  now  almost  entirely  in 
broad  daylight.  After  what  seemed  like  hours  the 
fugitive  was  enveloped  by  the  thick  bushes  of  the 
swamp.  Into  the  water  he  went  and  followed  the  bed 
of  the  waist-deep  stream,  hoping  to  lose  the  pursuers. 
How  long  he  kept  this  up  he  did  not  know;  he  only 
knew  that  he  was  almost  crazy  with  hunger.  Larkin 
dragged  himself  on  the  bank  and  lay  there  panting — 
exhausted. 

A  muffled  shot  rang  through  the  haze  of  the  swampy 
dampness.  Larkin  found  himself  standing  on  his  feet, 
quaking  with  fear,  his  body  trembling  in  agonized 
jerks.  He  virtually  fell  into  the  water  and  forced 
himself  on,  stumbling  and  sinking  beneath  the  surface, 
rising,  tripping,  stepping  in  holes,  strangling— unable 
to  collect  his  wits  enough  to  turn  toward  either  shore — 


just — on — on,  and  on.  I^'inally  his  feet  sank  in  the 
oozy  mud  and  he  crawled  blindly  up  on  the  edge — lay 
on  his  face  in  the  mud  that  partly  enveloped  his  body. 
Larkin  crawled  a  little  further — then  a  little  more — and 
more ;  his  body  moved  feebly  and  faintly,  even  after  he 
was  no  longer  master  of  his  mind  and  limbs. 

*      *  * 

After  an  hour  the  whistle  of  a  farmer  boy  broke 
through  the  almost  complete  silence  of  the  morning. 
Slung  carelessly  over  his  shoulder  was  a  rabbit ;  his 
gun  lay  easily  in  the  sling  formed  by  his  right  arm 
crooked  at  his  side,  and  an  empty  shell  was  clasped  in 
his  hand.   A  lean  hound  ran  ahead  of  him  a  few  feet. 

The  hound  paused,  sniffed  the  air,  and  turned  into 
the  bushes ;  the  boy  hesitated  a  moment,  called  the  dog, 
and  waited  for  him  to  reappear.  Hearing  the  canine 
growl,  the  hunter  broke  through  the  bushes  and  stood 
gazing  at  the  muddy  form  of  the  convict.  He  bent 
over  him. 

Larkin  had  been  caught — another  convict  seeking 
freedom  recaptured — .  And  Larkin  had  sworn  he  would 
never  go  back — never, — nor  would  he  either;  he  was 
dead. 


SPEED  vs.  PROGRESS 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 
destruction  on  their  adversaries.  Bombs  dropped  from 
speeding  planes  were  responsible  for  a  frightfully  large 
percentage  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  Chinese  who 
have  already  been  killed  in  the  few  months  of  the  Sino- 
Japanese  conflict.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  unfortunate 
mis-uses  of  the  airplane,  it  is  still  definitely  a  progres- 
sive invention  which  has  also  done  inestimable  service. 

Mass  production  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
universal  demand  for  high-speed  automobiles,  air- 
planes, and  numberless  other  auxiliary  machines.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  social  maladies  that  have  attacked 
the  very  backbone  of  American  society  came  directly 
or  indirectly  from  mass  production.  Child  labor, 
sweatshops,  unwholesome  working  conditions,  unsani-  ' 
tary  and  crowded  living  quarters,  and  even  crime 
waves  were  merely  the  natural  outgrowths  of  the 
carelessly  organized  society  which  was  set  up  by  the 
profiteering  capitalists  who  introduced  mass  production. 
The  disruption  of  the  American  farm,  the  subsequent 
migration  to  the  urban  districts,  and  the  far-reaching  v 
maladjustments  which  attended  the  transfer  may  justly 
be  ascribed  to  mass  production.  This  same  deceitful 
handmaid  of  our  speed-crazed  generation  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  a  great  decline  in  the  quality  of  many  of  | 
our  manufactured  products.  The  pride  which  crafts- 
men had  taken  in  superior  workmanship  under  the 
more  leisurely  systems  of  manufactui-e,  under  mass 
production  was  replaced  by  an  insane  desire  to  produce 
more  merchandise  than  his  competitor.  Efficiency  ex- 
perts were  employed  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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DREAM  OF  PARADISE 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

but  one  dares  not  wonder  at  such  things,  for  the  men 
who  share  all  with  one  another  cannot  afford  to  tolerate 
any  opposition.  What  is  the  value  of  a  few  lives? 
'Tis  a  mere  trifle.  What  is  wrong  with  shooting  a  few 
hundred,  or  even  a  thousand  or  so,  of  the  finest  blood 
in  a  man's  country  if  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  masses? 
Yes,  the  masses,  THE  MASSES  !  Then  their  leader 
rises  and  addresses  himself  to  me.  "Oh  Comrade, 
think  of  having  no  light  bills  to  pay,  no  rent,  no  grocery 
bills.  And  think  of  having  no  income  tax  to  worry 
about.  Why,  you  won't  even  have  an  income  tO'  trouble 
your  head  with !  You  shall  work,  and  your  work  shall 
go  to  fill  the  storehouse  of  the  masses.  If  you  are 
hungry,  your  neighbor  shall  fill  your  pot.  If  he  is  naked, 
your  coat  shall  fit  his  back.  Some  of  us  might  even  lend 
you  a  wife  if  yours  is  away  from  home  and  you  are 
lonesome.  If  you  wish  to-  marry  someone  of  another 
race,  we  will  think  nothing  of  it,  for  aren't  we  all 
brothers  ?" 

A  burst  of  gun-fire    draws  my  attention   to  my 


Fascist  friends  on  the  right.  I  see,  though,  that  it  is 
nothing.  Twenty-three  men  have  just  been  shot.  They 
had  slight  differences  of  opinion  with  their  leader,  and 
of  course  he  couldn't  have  anything  like  that  going  on 
in  his  realm.  In  the  distance  I  can  see  many  girls, 
beautiful  girls,  filled  with  ambition  and  youth  and 
strength.  I  see  them  turn  their  backs  on  the  world. 
They  are  weak,  they  are  women,  and  they  have  no  place 
in  the  world  except  to  bear  children  and  care  for 
soldier-husbands.  They  are  to  spend  their  lives  in  the 
kitchens  of  their  country,  rearing  children  who  are  to 
wear  black  or  brown  shirts  and  gO'  with  their  right  arm 
stretched  ever  outward  in  their  worship  of  a  symbol.  I 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  becoming  one  of  them. 

I  turn  to  the  left,  resigned  to  follow  the  less  detest- 
able course.  With  what  feeble  strength  is  left  in  my 
arm  I  motion  to  the  Communist  leader  to  come  and  get 
my  soul,  and  that  henceforth  I  am  to  be  in  his  hands. 

As  I  am  being  dragged  away,  a  sharp  pain  courses 
through  my  veins  and  I  awaken — to  feel  a  rat  gnawing 
at  the  sore  on  my  ankle — where  the  chain  has  rubbed 
it  raw. 


Copyright.  1938,  E.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co, 

P.  A.  MONEY-BACK  OFFER.  Smoke  20  fragrant  pipe- 
fuls  of  Prince  Albert.  If  you  don't  find  it  the  mellowest, 
tastiest  pipe  tobacco  you  ever  smoked,  return  the 
pocket  tin  with  the  rest  of  the  tobacco  in  it  to  us  at 
any  time  within  a  month  from  this  date,  and  we  will 
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SINCLAIR  LEWIS 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 
the  book  is  superb.    Lowell  Schmaltz  becomes  a  liv- 
ing- being— a  man  one  meets  on  the  street  every  day. 

Let  Schmaltz  speak  for  himself :  "And  believe  me, 
gentlemen— I  don't  believe  in  going  around  boosting 
your  own  burg  all  the  time.  I  don't  suppose  that 
Zenith  is  any  better,  practically,  than  Minneapolis  or 
Cincinnati  or  Pittsburgh,  say.  But  it  certainly  is  one 
high  class  city,  and  you  may  know  or  may  not  know 
that  not  only  do  we  lead  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of 
loud  speakers  and  overalls,  but  we  have  since  Lind- 
l)erg-h's  Transoceanic  flight  made  all  the  plans  and 
raised  all  the  money  to  construct  the  largest.  .  .  . 

"And  I  must  say  Mamie  and  I  are  pretty  well  fixed 
here.  Believe  me,  we  don't  have  to  travel  to  get  any 
ideas  how  to  live !  Just  a  couple  of  years  ago  I  finished 
building  a  dandy  little  Italian  villa-style  bungalow  with 
a  Spanish  mission  entrance  .  .  .  and  we  got  something 
that  you  don't  find  in  many  houses.  .  .  ." 

Then  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  book,  Lewis  has 
Schmaltz  say,  as  do  many  Americans,  what  he  is  (but 
is  not)  or  would  like  to  be :  "And  I  shall  be  glad  if  in 
my  small  way  I  have  done  anything  to  make  clearer 
to  you  the  New  Era  of  American  Civilization;  to  ex- 
press modestly  to  you  the  motto  of  Lowell  Schmaltz : 
'Read  widely,  think  scientifically,  speak  briefly,  and 
sell  the  goods.'  " 

In  Main  Street  Lewis  relates  the  story  of  an  aver- 
age college  girl  who  married  a  small  town  doctor.  The 
whole  book  satirizes  the  molded  life  of  the  small  town 
which  leaves  no  outlet  for  the  energies  of  a  man  or 
woman  who  would  lift  the  society  of  the  small  town. 

After  nearly  falling  in  love  with  another  man  Carol 
Kennicott  overcomes  her  desire.  She  tries  to  get  her 
husband  out  of  the  small  town  way  of  thinking  and 
doing  things.  He  refuses.  For  a  time  she  leaves  hmi, 
but  her  love  for  her  husband  is  too  strong.  She  re- 
turns to  him  and  resignedly  accepts  the  fate  of  living 
her  life  on  main  street  with  all  of  those  attributes 
pecuHar  to  the  small  town. 

She  sums  up  her  attempts  at  changing  main  street 
for  her  husband:  "But  I  have  won  in  this:  I've  never 
excused  my  failures  by  sneering  at  my  aspirations,  by 
pretending  to  have  gone  beyond  them.  I  do  not  admit 
that  main  street  is  as  beautiful  as  it  should  be!  I  do 
not  admit  that  Gopher  Prairie  is  greater  or  more  gen- 
erous than  Europe !  I  do  not  admit  that  dish-washing 
is  enough  to  satisfy  all  women !  I  may  not  have  fought 
the  good  fight,  but  I  have  kept  the  faith." 

Lewis  does  probably  the  best  job  of  all  characteriza- 
tions of  his  long  list  of  good  ones  in  Babbitt.  He  writes 
of  him  thus :  "His  name  was  George  F.  Babbitt.  He 
was  forty-six  years  old  in  1920,  and  he  made  nothing 
in  particular,  neither  butter  nor  shoes  nor  poety,  but 
he  was  nimble  in  the  calling  of  selling  houses  for  more 
than  people  could  afford  to  pay. 


"His  large  head  was  pink,  his  brown  hair  was  thin 
and  dry.  ...  He  was  not  fat  but  he  was  exceedingly 
well  fed.  ...  He  seemed  prosperous,  extremely  mar- 
ried and  unromantic.  .  .  ." 

At  various  times  Babbitt  felt  urges  to  be  more 
than  just  what  he  was.  He  accepted  a  place  on  a  Sun- 
day school  committee,  but  failed  to  remain  on  it.  He 
tried  to  help  his  boy  arrange  for  certain  occasions, 
much  to  his  son's  displeasure.  He  went  on  fishing  trips. 
He  thought  he  was  in  love  with  a  woman  acquaintance, 
and  out  of  love  with  his  wife.  He  wanted  his  son  to 
go  to  college  and  do  all  that  he  would  not  have  done 
and  the  things  that  he  would  have  liked  to  do.  Finding 
that  he  still  loved  his  wife,  he  again  became  the  model 
husband— American  style.  He  tried  to  be  radical  and 
found  it  easier  to  give  up  the  things  he  really  be- 
lieved for  the  good-fellowship  of  his  business  associates. 

Babbitt's  son  came  home  from  college  for  a  week- 
end and  married  the  girl  who  lived  next  door.  Relatives 
of  both  were  overcome,  but  Babbitt  found  a  solution 
in  a  philosophy  of  all  "Babbitts." 

He  told  his  son,  "I've  always  wanted  you  to  have 
a  college  degree.  .  .  .  But  I've  never — Now  for  heaven's 
sake  don't  repeat  this  to  your  mother,  or  she'd  remove 
what  little  hair  I've  got  left,  but  practically,  I've  never 
done  a  single  thing  I've  wanted  to  in  my  whole  life !  I 
don't  know's  I've  accomplished  anything  except  just 
get  along.  I  figure  out  I've  made  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  out  of  a  possible  hundred  yards.  Well,  maybe 
you'll  carry  things  on  further.  I  don't  know.  But  I 
do  get  a  kind  of  pleasure  out  of  the  fact  that  you  knew 
what  you  wanted  to  do  and  did  it.  Well,  those  folks  in 
there  will  try  to  bully  you  and  tame  you  down.  Tell 
'em  to  go  to  the  devil!  I'll  back  you.  Take  your 
factory  job  if  you  want  to.  Don't  be  scared  of  the 
family.  No,  nor  of  all  Zenith.  Nor  of  yourself,  the 
way  I've  been.  Go  ahead,  old  man!  The  world  is 
yours !" 

Another  fine  piece  of  characterization  was  in  Dods- 
■worth,  dedicated  to  Lewis's  wife,  Dorothy  Thompson. 
In  it  he  describes  the  middle  class  American  who  would 
seem  to  be  staid  in  his  way  of  living,  but  who  finds  that 
he  gets  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  a  woman  he  meets  on  board  a  ship.  Separa- 
tion comes  with  his  wife,  followed  by  the  inevitable 
"Lewis"  reunion. 

As  Lewis  himself  says:  "To  define  what  Sam 
Dodsworth  was,  at  fifty,  it  is  easiest  to  state  what  he 
was  not.  He  was  none  of  the  things  which  most  Euro- 
peans and  many  Americans  expect  in  a  leader  of  Amer- 
ican industry.  He  was  not  a  Babbitt,  not  a  Rotarian, 
not  an  Elk,  not  a  deacon.  He  rarely  shouted,  never 
slapped  people  on  the  back,  and  he  had  attended  only 
six  baseball  games  since  1900.  He  knew,  and  thor- 
oughly, the  Babbitts  and  baseball  fans,  but  only  in 
business. 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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Bill  Gladden,  Art  Editor  of  the  JouRisrAL  for  four 
years,  has  done  distinctive  work  in  cover  designing  .  .  . 
he  is  three  years  varsity  football  back  .  .  .  voted  most 
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Scabbard  and  Blade  .  .  .  Cadet  Major,  R.O.T.C.  .  .  . 
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Poetry  Editor  of  the  Journal  is  Elbert  Smith  .  .  . 
rather  timid  .  .  .  conservatively  critical  .  .  .  Associate 
Editor  of  Old  Gold  and  Black  .  .  .  Sigma  Upsilon  mem- 
ber .  .  .  senior  .  .  .  likes  history  .  .  .  indifferent  to  fairer 
sex  .  .  .  rather  close  observer  ...  is  tall,  dark,  and  slim 
.  .  .  cooperative  .  .  .  dislikes  free  verse  .  .  .  uses 
adjectives  abundantly  .  .  .  has  smooth,  flowing  style  of 
writing. 


Mike  Brownley,  Review  Editor  for  the  Journal  .  .  . 
also  Business  Manager  for  Bohemian  .  .  .  professes 
"Brain,  not  brawn"  .  .  .  vice-president,  1.  R.  C.  .  .  . 
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.  .  .  friendly  .  .  .  inclined  to  laziness  .  .  .  pleasant  ...  in 
love  and  jealous  .  .  .  business-like  .  .  .  campus  politician 
.  .  .  likes  to  dish  out  dirty  digs. 


Associate  Editor  Pete  Baker  is  the  campus  mail 
man  ,  .  .  drives  model  "A"  Ford  .  .  .  hails  from  New 
York  ,  ,  .  blonde  .  .  .  tall  .  .  .  has  curly  hair  .  .  .  wears 
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(Continued  from  Page  26) 

motions  and  the  emphasis  was  placed  on  quantity  or 
speedy  production  rather  than  quaHty.  But  while  our 
society  has  suffered  a  great  deal  from  the  evils  of  mass 
production,  at  the  same  time  high-speed  manufacture 
has  also  placed  most  of  the  good  things  of  the  world 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  are  energetic  enough  to 
strive  for  them.  The  standard  of  living,  as  far  as 
material  progress  is  concerned,  is  infinitely  higher  than 
it  has  ever  been  before. 

The  question  which  now  arises,  and  which  must  in 
some  way  be  disposed  of,  is:  what  constitutes  progress? 
To  Darwin,  progress  meant  the  "survival  of  the 
fittest ;"  to  Adam  Smith  it  meant  "the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number;"  and  to  H.  G.  Wells  it  meant 
"the  health,  wealth,  and  happiness  of  mankind."  These 
statements,  however,  only  touch  the  surface  of  the 
question.  Wells  has  made  a  very  helpful  approach  by 
suggesting  that  the  health,  wealth,  and  happiness  of  the 
masses  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  any  attempt 
to  measure  the  real  progress  of  any  social  system.  In 
fact,  Professor  Carl  J.  Warden  of  Columbia  University 
defines  progress  as  "the  health,  wealth,  and  happiness 
of  mankind  as  determined  by  the  degree  of  harmony  and 
balance  which  exists  between  the  ends  of  life  and  the 
means  at  hand." 

Speed-crazed  man  and  culture  seem  to  be  diverg- 
ing rather  than  converging.  Mechanical  progress  and 
the  resultant  economical  complexities  so  greatly  exceed 
the  ability  of  man's  cultural  development  to  absorb 
them  that  his  civilization,  at  best,  is  merely  static. 
According  to  the  German  philosopher,  Oswald 
Spengler,  our  Western  civilization  as  a  focal  point  of 
general  cultural  advancement  has  already  begun  to 
decline.  Although  we  do  not  share  this  pessimistic 
view,  it  does  seem  logical  that  there  is  a  limit  to  man's 
ability  to  regulate  complex  cultural  systems.  The 
enormous  amount  of  sickness  and  ill  health,  the  in- 
equitable distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  constantly 
increasing  amount  of  unhappiness  certainly  do  not  indi- 
cate efficient  regulation  of  our  present  speedy  and  highly 
complex  social  and  economical  systems. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  only  the  purely 
physical  aspects  of  speed.  The  psychological  effects, 
while  just  as  important  as  the  physical,  are  far  too 
abstract  for  intelligent  discussion  in  an  exposition  of  this 
type.  Yet,  here,  as  in  every  other  phase  of  the  question, 
the  speedier  tempo  of  living  has  also  ushered  in  many 
beneficial  features.  Man's  opportunities  for  self- 
development  and  enjoyment  are  greater  than  ever 
before.  The  facilities  for  formal  and  informal  educa- 
tion have  steadily  increased  and  the  arts  which  minister 
to  human  enjoyment  have  forged  ahead.  In  fact,  the 
good  things  of  life — whether  material,  intellectual,  or 
emotional— now  abound  on  every  hand.  Apparently 
the  pace  of  living  will  continue  to  increase  and  these 
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blessings  will  become  even  more  plentiful.  This  does 
not  mean  that  genuine  self-development  and  enjoyment 
will  be  increased.  In  the  simpler  times,  the  leisure  for 
social  contacts,  hobbies,  and  contemplation  were  com- 
monly regarded  as  essential  to  human  happiness.  Is  the 
quickened  pace  of  today  which  omits  these  things  worth 
more  to  the  progress  of  mankind  ?  It  is  evident  that  the 
choice  fruits  of  our  high-speed  civilization  are  well  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  average  man,  who  has  suffered 
from  all  the  evils  without  receiving  his  share  of  the 
blessings.  How  long  will  he  continue  to  struggle  for 
the  unattainable  in  a  socially  desirable  method  when  the 
cards  are  stacked  against  him?  Sooner  or  later  he  will 
revolt.  The  labor  troubles  of  the  present  are,  perhaps, 
a  fore-warning  of  what  may  eventually  happen. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  of  the  great  civilizations 
of  the  past  have  disintegrated  after  reaching  a  certain 
level  of  complexity.  Shall  ours  do  likewise?  This  in 
the  end  will  depend  upon  whether  or  not  the  socially- 
minded  leaders  of  the  future  can  successfully  solve  the 
complexities  which  the  present  age  of  SPEED  has 
introduced. 

Barbara 

I  did  not  dream  her.  Barbara  is  real :  So  is  the  passion 
flower. 

In  my  mind's  womb  her  goodness  has  begot  a  thing  of 
beauty. 

Silent  as  winter,  I  stand  before  her  in  the  purple  post- 

lude  of  day. 
Hardly  daring  to  touch  her  with  my  thoughts. 
I  am  not  worthy. 

Memory,  like  a  horse  with  winged  hoofs,  measures  the 

yellow  roads  of  time 
To  find  in  retrospect,  nor  fails  to  find,  comparisons 

for  Barbara. 

Her  cheeks  are  white  roses  stained  pink  with  the  delicate 
tint  of  crimson  agate. 

Her  eyes  are  bits  of  turquoise  through  which  the  morn- 
ing sun  gleams  brightly. 

Her  lips  seem  eternally  wet  with  the  thin  red  blood  of 
winter  grapes. 

Her  naive  nobility,  her  elfin  charms  are  what  delight 
me  most — 

She  bears  them  as  naturaly  as  wild  roses  wear  their 
petals — 

As  tenderly  as  the  morning-glory  lifts  its  splendors. 
Hers  is  a  fragile  loveliness,  a  haunting,  ethereal  cloud- 
likeness  : 

One  wonders  what  anchorage  prevents  the  wind  from 
driving  her  away. 

Silent  as  winter,  I  stand  before  her  in  the  purple  post- 

lude  of  day. 
I  hardly  dare  to  touch  her  with  my  thoughts. 
I  am  not  worthy. 

— Leighton  Presson. 


Bryan  Smith,  Snyder  Hall ;  J.  R.  Rountree,  Carlisle  Hall 
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SINCLAIR  LEWIS 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 

"While  he  was  l)ored  by  free  verse  and  cubism,  he 
thought  rather  well  of  Dreiser,  Cabell,  and  so  much  of 
Proust  as  he  had  rather  laboriously  mastered.  He 
played  golf  reasonably  well  and  did  not  talk  of  his 
scores.  He  liked  fishing  camps  in  Ontario,  but  never 
made  himself  believe  that  he  preferred  hemlock  boughs 
to  a  mattress.  He  was  common  sense  apotheosized,  he 
had  the- energy  and  reliability  of  a  dynamo,  he  liked 
whiskey  and  poker  and  pate  de  foie  gras,  and  all  the 
while  he  dreamed  of  motors  like  thunderbolts,  as  poets 
less  modern  than  himself  might  dream  of  stars  and 
roses  and  nymphs  in  a  pool." 

That  was  the  real  Dodsworth.  No  matter  how  far 
he  varied  from  that  standard,  it  was  still  the  one  to 
which  he  returned.  His  European  trip  did  not  change 
him.  It  only  caused  him  to  see  that  what  he  wanted 
was  his  wife  and  America.  The  separation  from  Fran 
and  her  falling  in  love  with  Kurt  really  drew  him  closer 
to  the  standard.  Behind  all  the  indications  that  he  was 
dififerent  lay  the  fact  that  Dodsworth  was  Dodsworth — 
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an  upper-middle-class  American  of  a  certain  type. 

Pattee  has  said  that  Babbitt  would  be  a  mere 
pamphlet  without  its  mental  pictures.  This  is  also  true 
of  Dodsworth.  The  story  and  plot  are  merely  inci- 
dental to  the  real  purpose  of  Lewis.  The  important 
factor  is  that  Dodsworth  comes  tO'  life  through  the 
character  sketches.  Each  new  situation  serves  to  add 
to  the  mental  picture  of  the  reader. 

In  1935  he  came  to  the  front  again  with  It  Can't 
Happen  Here,  an  ironical  description  of  what  Lewis 
fears  is  happening  in  the  United  States,  or  at  least 
what  he  thinks  could  easily  come  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Doremus  Jessup  is  a  New  England  newspaper 
editor  who  believes  in  saying  and  writing  what  he 
thinks.  He  has  a  family  and  loves  the  members  of 
it  as  he  does  liberty.  Doremus  is  a  typical  editor  until 
the  government  begins  to  drift  toward  the  totalitarian 
type  of  state.  Then  he  becomes  an  outstanding  fighter 
in  the  battle  to  preserve  democracy.  He  is  in  trouble 
constantly  and  his  family  is  always  in  danger  because 
of  his  independence.    Finally,  Jessup  finds  the  country 
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too  "liot"  for  him  to  rnnaiii,  or  that  he  is  too  "hot"  to 
stay,  and  escai)cs  to  Canada  l)(_'fore  he  is  jailed  again  in 
a  concentration  camp. 

One  who  has  read  Lewis  must  beheve  that  Doremus 
Jessup  is  really  Lewis  himself.  During  the  summer  of 
1938,  he  turned  to  the  stage  to  play  the  part  of  the  old 
editor  in  the  dramatic  production  of  his  book.  In  play- 
ing the  part,  Lewis  does  what  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  he  would  enjoy  doing — he  lives  the  part  of  one 
of  his  characters. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  Nobel  prize  for 
literature  came  to  America  in  1930,  when  it  was 
awarded  to  Lewis.  The  diploma  of  the  award  read 
as  follows:  "The  1930  Nobel  prize  in  literature  is 
awarded  to  Sinclair  Lewis  for  his  powerful  and  vivid 
art  of  description  and  for  his  ability  to  use  wit  and 
humor  in  the  creation  of  original  characters." 

Pattee  has  this  to  say  of  the  above  sentence :  "The 
sentence  will  bear  careful  study.  It  not  only  defines  the 
art  of  Sinclair  Lewis  but  it  presents  what  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Swedish  Academy  are  the  five  demands  for 
successful  fiction  at  the  present  moment.  These  de- 
mands are,  first,  description,  powerful  and  vivid;  sec- 
ond, individualized  artistry;  third,  wit  and  humor; 
fourth,  originality;  and  fifth,  characterization,  original, 
vivid,  compelling.  With  these  conditions  the  award- 
ing of  the  prize  to  Lewis  was  inevitable.  The  work  of 
no  other  American  writer  fulfilled  so  completely  all 
these  conditions." 

The  world — especially  America — owes  Lewis  a  debt 
for  his  gift  of  the  words  "Babbitt"  and  "Main  Street" 
to  the  vocabulary  of  the  world.  The  use  of  one  of  those 
expressions  embodies  more  than  all  that  one  is  able  to 
express  with  the  use  of  his  complete  vocabulary.  What 
well  read  American  does  not  know  the  significance  of 
the  words? 

What  are  we  to  expect  from  Sinclair  Lewis  next? 
No  one  can  guess.  Whatever  it  is,  however,  will  con- 
tain that  rich  assortment  of  wit,  humor,  description, 
individualism,  originality,  and  characterization  of  which 
only  he  is  capable.    There  is  only  one  Lewis. 


CHISOLM  HOUSE 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 
the  Chisolm's  place.    I  was  shocked  when  he  told  me 
that  there  had  been  a  Chisolm's  house  on  the  Columbus- 


Landrum  road,  but  it  had  burned  ten  years  before  in 
1901,  and  events  similar  to  the  ones  1  witnessed  were 
rumored  to  have  taken  place ! 

On  further  inquiry,  I  learned  that  all  the  known 
eye-witnesses  except  Hudgens  Blake  were  dead.  Mrs. 
Chisolm  died  the  night  of  the  fire  from  heart  failure, 
and  Henry  Chisolm  expired  the  next  month,  over- 
come by  grief  and  tuberculosis.  Nettie  Diswell  passed 
two  years  after  the  fire,  dying  with  cancer  of  the  throat ; 
her  husband  Otis  soon  followed  her.  Harry  Owens 
had  a  stroke  in  1907,  and  in  July  of  that  year  he,  too, 
died.  His  daughter,  Nancy,  followed  him  to  the  grave 
in  the  fall  of  1908,  during  the  throes  of  child-birth. 
Hudgens  Blake  had  moved  to  the  Pee  Dee  section  of 
South  Carolina  in  1902  and  had  not  been  heard  from 
since.  Thus  were  all  accounted  for  save  one  —  a  lost 
stranger  who  had  dropped  in  that  fateful  night,  seeking 
shelter  from  the  storm,  and  who  mysteriously  vanished, 
never  again  to  be  seen. 

In  June,  1911,  I  visited  the  site  of  the  Chisolm 
home  and  found  it  grown  up  in  brambles  and  bushes : 
only  the  barn,  ramshackled  and  leaning-,  was  standing, 
but  I  saw  precisely  that  this  was  the  scene  of  the  awful 
March  catastrophe. 

When  I  began  circulating  this  tale,  people  said  I 
was  crazy,  and  I  became  so  ostracized  in  Tryon  that 
the  following  autumn  I  moved  to  Gafifney,  S.  C,  but 
in  1915,  my  wife,  whom  I  always  thought  faithful  and 
believing,  had  me  put  in  the  State  Hospital  at  Co- 
lumbia ;  my  recounting  the  experience  which  I  had  on 
that  March  night  (1911)  was  part  of  the  evidence  used 
in  committing  me.  Since  1915,  I  have  remained  here 
in  this  insane  asylum,  barred  forever  from  the  outside 
world. 

One  day  in  June,  1921,  while  walking  in  the  yard,  I 
noticed  a  slim,  pallid  fellow  inmate  looking  intently 
at  me,  and  thinking  him  merely  to  be  some  eccentric 
crank  I  walked  ofif  from  him,  but  he  followed  and 
caught  up  with  me. 

"I  know  you,"  he  said,  "but  I  just  can't  place 
you  —  yes,  I  can  !  Why  you're  Carey  Drew.  Hudgens 
Blake's  my  name  —  I  haven't  seen  you  in  twenty  years, 
not  since  you  ran  so  strangely  away  from  the  Chisolm 
fire  in  1901. 
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ers  as  have  all  other  cigarettes  put  together. 

And,  only  Luckies  give  you  the  throat  pro- 
tection of  the  exclusive  "Toasting"  process. 
Toasting  takes  out  certain  harsh  throat  irri- 
tants found  in  all  tobacco.  So  Luckies  are  a 
light  smoke — easy  on  your  throat. 
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FAST  SKIING  PUTS  A  GREAT  STRAIN  ON 
'  THE  NERVES.  A  SINGLE  SLIP  CAN  RUIN  A 
PERFORMANCE.    SO,  TENSE,  JITTERY  NERVES 
ARE  out;      AT  LEAST,  THEV  ARE  FOR  ME. 

I  PROTECT  MV  NERVES  BY  GIVING  THEM 
FREQUENT  RESTS—  I  LET  UP- 
LIGHT  UP  A  CAMEL  .      I  FIND 
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{left)  THE  BOSTON  TERRIER,  shown  re- 
laxing, is  of  ten  called  the  ""American  Gentleman" 
of  dogdom.  Yet  at  rough-and-tumble  play  he's  a 
bundle  of  flashing  energy.  His  nervous  system 
is  hair-trigger  fast,  sensitive  —  much  like  our 
own,  but  with  an  important  contrast.  Right  in 
the  midst  of  strenuous  action  the  dog  stops, 
calms  down— instinctively !  We  humans  are  not 
so  apt  to  favor  our  nerves.  Too  often,  we  grind 
on  at  a  task,  regardless  of  strain.  Yet  how  well  it 
pays  to  give  your  nerves  regular  rests.  Do  it  the 
pleasant  way -LET  UP-LIGHT  UP  A  CAMEL! 
In  mildness  — ripe,  rich  flavor  — sheer  comfort- 
Camels  will  add  new  pleasure  to  your  smoking. 
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Meldora  My  Beloved 


By  Judson  Woodruff 


[jONETARY  matters  never  troubled  me 
until  lately;  that  is,  until  three  months  ago 
when  my  creditors  demanded  an  account- 

 ing.  Whatever  I  wanted  that  money  would 

buy,  I  got ;  but  the  things  that  I  most  desired  —  real 
love,  true  friendships,  companionships  —  gold  could 
never  touch.  All  my  life  I  have  been  shunned,  detested, 
looked  on  with  abhorrence  by  my  fellow-men  :  a  creature 
to  be  pitied,  perhaps,  dealt  with  kindly,  sympathetically, 
but  not  to  be  really  befriended,  truly  loved.  I  have  been 
a  mortal  existing  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  of  humanity 
yet  unable,  not  allowed,  to  participate  in  its  activities, 
for  since  birth,  for  twenty-seven  years,  I  have  been  a 
hideous  deformity;  a  dwarfed  hunchback  with  an  ab- 
normal head  and  an  ugly,  repulsive  face.  It  is  a  night- 
mare even  to  me  when  I  gaze  into  a  mirror  —  and  see 
my  shaggy  locks  hanging  down  over  my  low  forehead, 
dwarfed  ears,  bushy  eyebrows,  black  dilated  eyes,  two 
dark  cavities  on  the  flattened  ridge  above  my  mouth 
which  serves  for  a  nose,  thin-drawn  lips,  protruding, 
wolfish  teeth,  pointed  chin,  and  yellow  skin,  horribly 
scarred  by  livid  pock-marks. 

Thus  I  have  been  driven  from  the  mundane  affairs 
going  on  around  about  me  and  live  in  a  world  all  my 
own,  peopled  with  creations  of  my  imagination.  From 
earliest  childhood,  dreams  have  played  a  large  part  in 
my  life,  and  from  the  first,  water  has  been  conspicuous 
in  them.  Sometimes  I  dreamt  of  a  limpid,  bubbling 
spring  in  a  garden,  and  sometimes  of  a  gurgling  stream 
containing  scores  of  fish  that  darted  to  and  fro  in  its 
translucency.  At  other  times,  when  in  a  cycle  of  gloom 
and  depression,  I  had  visions  of  a  stagnant  tarn  with 
a  marshy,  snake-infested  shoreline,  or  stood  on  the  bank 
of  a  wide,  swift  river  that  for  an  urgent  reason  —  for 
what  reason  I  cannot  remember  —  I  would  be  bound 
to  ford.  But  recently  my  dreams  began  to  take  on  a 
different  aspect:  now  I  am  transported  to  a  beautiful 
beach  in  a  far-off  cHme. 

This  enchanted  spot  where  the  surf  roars  incessantly 
with  its  froth-capped  breakers  upon  the  white  sands 
has  been  the  setting  of  nearly  all  my  dreams  lately.  I 
believe  it  is  a  bit  of  paradise  brought  down  close  to 
earth,  within  man's  reach.  The  bleached  strand  stretches 
for  miles,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  in  both  directions, 
and  the  pebbles,  shells  and  mollusk  which  adorn  its 
surface  are  all  the  hues  and  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
Beyond  this  coastal  tract  rises  a  dense  jungle  of  towering 
palms  which  extend  inward,  across  an  immense  plain  to 
the  feet  of  a  gigantic  range  of  azure  mountains;  eleva- 


tions with  jagged  snow-covered  peaks  that  disappear 
into  the  billowy  clouds  of  the  sapphire-domed  sky.  Ris- 
ing here  and  there  from  among  the  palms  can  be  seen 
the  tops  of  pagodas  and  fantastically-wrought  oriental 
temples.  Although  no  other  sign  of  humanity  is  mani- 
fested, at  times,  particularly  at  dusk,  there  comes  from 
these  abodes  strange  music  —  made  by  whom  or  upon 
what  I  do  not  know  —  but  it  is  music  unlike  any  heard 
in  this  land ;  weird  strains  produced  by  silver  chimes 
or  some  similar  instrument,  perhaps  known  only  to  the 
ancients ;  singular  chords,  seemingly  without  tune  or 
tone,  yet  which  hold  the  hearer  spell-bound  with  fasci- 
nation, compel  him  to  do  naught  but  listen. 

In  my  reveries  now,  I  ceased  being  Paul  the  distorted 
one;  my  figure  straightened,  grew  supple.  I  was  tall, 
athletically  built,  and  handsome.  I  ran,  swam,  leapt, 
and  climbed  the  palms.  Oftentimes  I  gazed  with  vanity 
into  the  clear,  mirrored  pools  that  dotted  the  outskirts 
of  the  forest  and  beheld  a  body  that  had  combined  the 
strength  of  Hercules  with  the  grace  of  Apollo.  The 
happiest  era  of  my  life  opened  before  me;  for  here 
on  this  spot,  for  the  first  time,  I  found  love.  I  found 
my  jewel  —  Meldora. 

About  three  months  ago  I  stood  on  this  beach  at 
twilight  and  watched  the  moon  rise  from  out  the  depths 
of  the  ocean,  painting  the  sea,  palms,  temples  and 
mountains  with  the  silvery  splendor  of  her  pallid 
countenance.  Suddenly  I  was  jolted  from  my  fancies 
by  a  noise  behind  me.  I  wheeled  about  and  I  thought 
that  I  saw  a  shadow  flit  over  by  a  large  boulder.  I 
cautiously  approached  it;  and  as  I  drew  nearer  I  was 
dazzled,  too  stunned  to  move,  for  beside  the  rock  I 
was  certain  stood  an  angel  —  a  damsel  clad  in  a  white, 
silken  robe  drawn  tightly  around  her  exquisitely  mould- 
ed form.  This  garment  was  loose  at  the  neck.  Her 
hair  was  golden,  long  and  flowing;  her  complexion, 
radiant  and  rosy ;  her  eyes,  sparkling  blue,  and  her  face 
was  one  that  only  the  angels  of  Heaven  could  possess. 
She  stood  there  smiling  at  me. 

"I  am  Meldora,"  she  said  in  a  soft  voice  like  the 
sweet  tinkle  of  the  music  that  so  often  issued  from  the 
distant  temples,  and  instantly  I  knew,  an  intuition  told 
me,  that  this  was  not  just  another  creation  of  my  dor- 
mant mind  but  that  a  real  being,  a  living  being,  had 
stepped  into  my  life. 

Meldora  and  I  became  friendly;  a  companionship 
sprang  up,  and  I  realized  that  my  long  unheeded  pray- 
ers had  at  last  been  answered.    I  began  to  live  merely 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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LIBERAL  EDUCATION 


James  Henry  Carlisle  I  i  I 


lUl  attitude  that  a  student  holds  toward 
lis  education,  the  conceptions  and  views 
that  he  has  of  his  relation  toward  it,  de- 
termine greatly  what  that  education  shall 
be.  A  liberal  education  is  not  the  acquiring-  of  any 
fund  of  knowledge,  nor  is  the  building  up  in  a  student 
of  sets  of  opinions.  Neither  can  it  be  considered  as  the 
forming  and  acquiring  of  principles  and  rules  of  be- 
havior. For,  rather,  a  liberal  education  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  form  of  living.  It  is  a  real  life,  not  some- 
thing lived  in  or  lived  through. 

We  see  easily  enough  that  all  of  life  from  birth 
to  death  is  a  process  of  education,  but  in  what  narrower 
sense  do  we  consider  the  period  of  attending  school  or 
studying  textbooks  a  form  of  life?  What  indeed  is 
life? 

Let  it  be  emphatically  said  that  this  life  I  speak  of 
is  not  physical  activity  or  the  sustenance  of  that.  Hence, 
it  is  not  the  acquiring  of  food,  nor  making  a  living, 
nor  avoiding  imprisonment  and  fines,  nor  exercise  for 
health  or  sport.  In  the  human  being,  tuiiid  alone  lives 
an  abundant  life.  To  a  man,  the  reason  ivhy  he  acts 
and  the  purpose  for  which  he  goes  into  any  action  are 
the  things  that  concern  his  happiness  and  make  his  life. 

In  a  Hberal  education,  a  student  should  be  form- 
ing, testing,  and  evaluating  the  reasons  for  his  opinions 
and  efforts.  In  other  words,  he  should  consider  the 
origins,  types,  and  consequences  of  human  thought. 
He  should  come  to  know  the  values  of  honest  doubts 
and  of  assumptions.  Finally,  he  must  realize  how  much 
is  not  true,  how  false  public  opinion  usually  is,  and 
that  the  teaching  of  opinions  is  not  education  if  they 
are  accepted  without  consideration  by  the  student. 

A  liberal  education  should  provide  purposes  for 
our  deeds  in  later  life, — purposes,  not  principles,  rules 
or  codes  drawn  up  with  an  eye  to  popular  customs  and 
usage.  It  is  high  aims,  ideals,  reverence  for  truth,  burn- 
ing ardor  for  some  cause,  which  we  should  not  acquire 
but  develop  and  find  in  our  discovery  of  what  is  the 
sublimest  part  of  ourselves.  These  purposes  must  be 
put  to  test  first ;  they  must  be  shown  to  be  concordant 
with  all  our  capacities.  Most  care  should  be  taken 
that  our  aims  and  ideals  do  not  obscure  or  distort  truth 
to  us,  nor  should  they  render  us  less  tolerant  or  less 
able  to  unpassionately  judge  and  consider  anything 
contrary  to  our  ambitions. 

Much  of  what  we  shall  do  in  the  years  beyond  the 
liberal  education  will  have  had  its  origin  in  the  ideals 
and  aims  we  produced  for  ourselves  as  we  underwent 
our  curriculum.  The  ])leasure  we  shall  have  in  those 


deeds  will  not  be  so  much  in  the  actions  as  in  the  fruit- 
ful fulfillment  of  the  live  thoughts  born  in  our  study 
halls.  The  liberal  education  is  the  forming  of  our 
future  lives;  better,  it  is  a  full  life  in  itself  with  most 
of  the  outward  deeds  that  it  will  give  rise  to,  delayed 
for  a  time. 

The  inevitable  question  now  comes :  what  courses 
must  one  take  or  what  kind  of  instruction  will  best 
provide  us  the  power  to  choose  successfully  reason 
and  purpose,  ideal  and  aim?  If  the  aim  of  a  liberal 
education  is  truly  what  has  just  been  described,  it 
ought  to  be  plain  that  every  liberal  education  is  a 
growth  and  expression  of  the  student's  personality. 
There  are  as  many  such  forms  of  education  as  there 
are  individuals  who  have  them.  Two  persons  can  con- 
ceivably have  practically  the  same  technical  education; 
they  may  know  how  to  perform  bookkeeping  or  car- 
pentry equally  well.  But  no  two  persons  can  be  said  to 
have  had  the  same  liberal  education,  not  even  though 
they  may  have  had  precisely  the  same  courses  and  be 
equally  proficient  in  them.  What  they  were  taught  or 
what  they  read  or  heard  did  not  become  a  liberal  edu- 
cation until  it  met  their  minds  and  their  minds  met  the 
subject,  turning  it  over,  comparing  with  other  depart- 
ments of  thought  and  from  that  the  mind  being  ren- 
dered freer,  self -controlled,  more  azmre  of  new  and 
higher  problems,  and  more  appreciative  of  human 
worth.  No  two  minds  will  thus  expand  themselves  in 
the  same  way.  Returning  to  our  problem,  no  particu- 
lar set  of  courses  can  produce  equal  liberal  growth  of 
mind  in  diflferent  persons.  So  the  courses  that  a  student 
picks  for  his  liberal  education,  as  distinct  from  those 
preparing  for  occupations,  ought  to  be  picked  on  the 
basis  of  the  student's  feeling,  that  in  those  courses  his 
mind  will  be  freed  from  misconceptions  and  stirred  to 
bringing  new  light  on  the  entire  range  of  his  opinions 
and  attitudes  on  all  subjects. 

On  this  point,  a  student  should  be  advised  not  to 
pick  solely  because  a  subject  would  be  of  natural  in- 
terest as  hobbies  are,  being  a  course  that  stirs  instinctive 
pleasure  on  the  mere  thought  of  its  as  aviation  does  to 
some.  This  does  not  mean  that  one  ought  to  choose 
subjects  which  have  very  little  interest  to  him  and  then 
resignedly  attempt  to  memorize  or  remember  it,  sup- 
posing that  the  mere  knowledge  liberalizes  without  the 
mental  activity  of  interest.  The  attitude  of  mind  which 
has  the  quality  of  making  a  subject  an  unfolder  of 
efficient  thought  is  that  which  asks  of  the  subject:  has 
it  anything  to  stimulate  in  me  a  regenerated  insight 
(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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"DUSK  TIL  DAWN" 

By  Ralph  W.  Atkinson 


|HE  football  season  was  on.  After  the  first 
strenuous  practice,  I  found  my  way  to  the 
bus  station,  bruised,  sore,  and  fatigued, 

 where  I  awaited  a  ride  home.   It  was  a  long 

wail",  and  I  found  a  hard,  wooden  bench  on  which  I 
reclined.  The  place  was  dirty,  filthy,  and  conglomerated 
with  men  and  women,  their  characteristics  and  actions 
revealing  nothing  pleasant  and  decent  to  a  respectable 
citizen.  The  stench  of  tobacco  fumes  and  the  horrible 
odors  of  "white  lightning"  filled  my  nostrils  and  almost 
choked  me.  Drowsy  and  half-asleep,  I  ran  outside  to 
inhale  the  cold  night  air,  which  awakened  me  and  pre- 
pared me  for  the  long  wait  —  from  dusk  'til  dawn. 

Twelve  bells,  and  I  wandered  aimlessly  down  the 
street,  apathetically  and  resolutely.  Presently  I  began 
to  notice  the  people  whom  I  met  or  passed  on  the  streets 
and  corners :  some  with  blank,  agonizing  expressions 
on  their  faces,  others  joyful  and  happy.  Many  faces 
showed  deep  lines  of  worry,  anxiety,  and  repression, 
while  others  bore  the  trade  marks  of  dissipation,  im- 
morality —  lives  of  ill  repute. 

I  began  to  think  of  life  —  being  in  a  world  of  com- 
plexity. What  had  the  world  wrought  these  people 
whom  I  met  on  the  streets?  What  has  it  to  ofifer  for 
my  future?    Can  life  be  beautiful  ? 

Two  painted  things  came  along.  They  were  laugh- 
ing loudly  and  flirting  with  their  none-too-sober  escorts. 
Both  had  deep  lines  under  their  eyes  and  at  the  corners 
of  their  mouths.  The  smiles  were  made  of  rouge  and 
lipstick,  and  their  laughter  was  hollow  and  harsh.  What 
did  they  care  about  life?  Apparently  life  gave  them 
nothing  and  they  were  out  to  see  what  they  could  get. 

I  was  hungry  and  I  stepped  inside  a  desolate  cafe. 
I  ate  a  light  lunch,  and  when  I  paid  my  check  and 
reached  for  the  change  I  thanked  the  proprietor  and 
smiled.  His  rather  pitiful,  answering  smile  was  forced, 
half-hearted,  and  had  a  hard  time  breaking  the  weary 
lines  of  his  face.  I  perceived  that  not  many  people 
thank  him  and  smile,  yet  how  little  it  costs!  A  life 
can  be  made  happier  just  by  a  smile,  a  bow,  a  pat  on  the 
back,  or  a  warm  hand  shake.  How  many  of  us  give  just 
a  few  moments  of  our  time  in  making  others  happy,  or 
lightening  their  burdens.  The  Koran  says  :  "Happiness 
must  be  earned."  Christ  said  that  we  find  happiness 
only  in  proportion  to  the  happiness  we  give  others. 

A  young  bride  and  groom  went  by  me  hurriedly. 
Their  steps  were  light  and  springy,  their  eyes  were 
tender,  their  hearts  were  light,  and  they  looked  at  each 
other  and  laughed.  They  were  happy,  hurrying  home 
to  their  cozy  nest.  As  they  passed  me  the  man  looked 
up,  and  a  sudden  seriousness  changed  his  fine  face  for 


a  moment.  He  must  reach  up,  up  !  It  is  a  struggle ! 
Then  his  hand  tightened  on  hers  and  they  laughed 
again.    They  must  climb  together. 

Life  is  like  that,  a  continuous  struggle  after  struggle 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  only  the  fittest  survive. 
Those  who  have  a  desire  to  make  life  beautiful,  to 
spread  cheer  and  gladness,  to  give  to  life  and  not  take 
away,  will  enjoy  unlimited  happiness  and  live  tri- 
umphantly. 

I  walked  on,  anticipating  my  next  encounter.  As  I 
approached  a  hotel,  I  noted  a  porter  standing  by  an 
automobile.  "Carry  your  baggage,  boss?"  The  porter 
hasn't  much  to  do,  but  he  does  it  well ;  he  contents 
himself  with  the  small  thing  because  he  doesn't  think 
of  a  larger  one.  He  is  well  fed,  clothed,  has  a  place  to 
sleep,  and  therefore  he  has  little  worry.  His  grinning 
face  and  his  brilliant  teeth  shining  from  their  ebony 
setting  in  a  happy  smile  are  a  perfect  picture  of  con- 
tentment and  happiness.   Someone  tipped  him  a  dime. 

At  two  o'clock,  four  men  came  out  of  a  doorway 
which  led  to  an  upstairs  apartment ;  four  "respectable" 
business  men  of  the  town.  Their  faces  were  lowered 
and  their  hats  pulled  down  over  their  eyes  so  that  they 
were  indistinguishable.  Undoubtedly  their  children  and 
wives  had  spent  restless,  sleepless  hours  wondering 
where  they  were.  Could  their  business  be  keeping  them 
out  at  such  a  late  hour  ?  Of  course  !  That's  the  excuse 
the  good  wife  gets. 

I  went  back  to  the  bus  station,  where  I  encountered 
a  drunk.  Helpless,  hopeless,  he  had  no  control  over 
mind  or  body ;  he  had  lost  his  self-respect,  his  honor, 
everything;  his  face  was  best  witness  for  that.  He 
staggered  and  stumbled  against  me,  and  as  he  careened 
across  the  room  he  mumbled,  "It's  a  helluva  life,  young 
man."  He  will  stumble  and  stagger  through  life,  never 
finding  himself,  never  finding  anything  worth  while. 
Poor  devil ! 

From  dusk  'til  dawn,  I  waited  for  a  ride  home,  but 
instead  I  found  something  worth  waiting  for.  I  be- 
came a  close  observer  of  life,  from  which  I  have  formed 
my  philosophy.  Since  entering  college,  many  have 
asked  me  why  I  came  to  college.  I  came  to  college 
because  I  want  to  increase  physically,  mentally,  and 
spiritually  to  such  an  extent  that  I  can  command  a 
great  deal  of  influence  and  win  the  confidence,  the 
respect,  and  the  love  of  other  people;  but  I  mean  to 
use  this  influence  in  bringing  happiness  to  these  other 
people,  through  the  medium  of  the  ministry.  I  want 
to  do  my  utmost  in  making  the  Christian  way  of  life 
the  only  way  of  life.  Incidentally,  if  I  can  prove  that 
(Continued  on  Page  IS) 
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The  Final  Paragraph 


By  Alex  McCullough 


iUTSIDE  the  sun  was  shining  hrightly. 
The  world  of  people  in  the  little  city  went 
happily  about  their  varied  tasks.  Chil- 
dren played  in  the  vacant  lot  on  the  adja- 
cent  corner — sometimes  dashing  across  the  street  after 
each  other  or  after  a  truant  football.  Automobiles 
sped  along  the  drive  with  noisy  horns  to  warn  the  chil- 
dren of  their  danger.  The  grocery  boy  whistled  a  tune, 
blissfully  unaware  that  he  was  several  notes  off-key. 
Everybody  in  the  outer  world  was  entirely  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  within  the  little  window  overlooking 
the  street  sat  Doran  Grey  in  a  mood  far  removed  from 
any  thought  of  the  pleasures  of  life. 

His  room  in  the  "small  city"  boarding  house  was 
not  what  it  would  have  been  had  he  been  one  of  the 
innumerable  men  living  in  New  York  or  another  of 
the  large  cities  trying  to  do  the  same  thing  that  he 
was  attempting  to  succeed  in  doing  here.  Doran  was 
glad  he  was  not  forced  to  stay  in  an  intolerable  seven- 
by-ten  room  as  many  of  the  aspiring  but  unsuccessful 
young  writers  had  to  do.  Here,  at  least  he  had  enough 
space  for  his  desk  and  to  move  around  a  bit.  That  was 
the  reason  he  had  chosen  Spencerton  instead  of  New 
York  to  live  in  after  the  death  of  his  father.  Not  that 
he  had  very  much  choice  at  all,  but  he  was  determined 
to  make  a  successful  writer — to  get  his  work  accepted 
by  the  magazines  and  then  later,  perhaps  much  later, 
to  write  books  about  real  life  and  people,  things  he 
felt  he  knew  about. 

Then  there  had  been  Linda.  He  wouldn't  marry 
her  and  be  content  to  continue  working  in  the  office 
where  he  had  been  since  leaving  the  university.  He 
would  be  able  to  produce  something  of  literary  value 
if  he  had  the  time  and  the  chance,  he  believed.  Linda 
wouldn't  have  to  marry  a  common  clerk.  She  would, 
he  knew,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  ask  her.  So  Doran 
had  moved  to  Spencerton  with  the  idea  of  using  the 
money  he  had  to  live  on  until  he  succeeded  as  a  writer. 
All  this  he  had  decided  against  the  advice  of  his  friends 
at  home  and  against  the  pleadings  of  Linda,  who,  like 
the  rest,  doubted  if  he  would  be  able  to  sell  his  stories. 

It  had  been  months  now  since  he  reached  his  de- 
cision— many  months  it  seemed  to  him.  A  year  and 
a  half  had  gone  by  with  nothing  to  reassure  him  in  his 
belief  that  he  could  write.  Previously  he  had  sold  many 
articles  during  his  days  at  the  university  which  were 
much  worse  than  some  of  the  things  that  editors  were 
now  returning  to  him  marked  "unacceptable."  Often 
he  didn't  even  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 


his  story  had  been  read.  Some  of  the  less  reliable 
magazines  that  he  sent  his  stories  to  didn't  mail  the 
rejection  slips.  Other  editors  merely  erased  his  name 
from  the  manuscripts  and  turned  them  over  to  their 
assistants  to  revise  and  publish  under  another  title  and 
a  fictitious  author's  name.  Of  that  he  was  sure,  be- 
cause he  had  seen  some  of  them  in  the  same  magazines 
to  which  he  had  mailed  them.  There  was  nothing  he 
could  do  about  that  except  stop  sending  stories  to  editors 
whom  he  had  found  to  be  undependable. 

Month  after  month  he  had  worked  diligently  in  an 
attempt  to  produce  something  acceptable.  Doran  was 
sure  that  his  stories  were  not  so  bad  as  to  be  absolutely 
worthless.  Failure  had  come  to  him — yes,  he  had  to 
admit  it — not  because  of  his  lack  of  talent  for  writing, 
he  felt,  but  because  of  the  difficulty  of  breaking  into 
the  literary  world  as  a  new  face. 

Each  day  became  more  and  more  filled  with  bitter- 
ness for  him  as  nearly  every  mail  delivery  brought 
new  rejection  slips.  Each  brief  note  from  an  editor 
added  to  his  growing  feeling  that  perhaps  he  had  been 
wrong  after  all — perhaps  he  had  over-estimated  his 
ability.  Possibly  his  success  in  college  had  given  him  a 
superiority  complex.  No  doubt  Linda  and  the  others 
had  seen  through  his  superficial  attainments  all  the 
time.  Linda  had  known  that  he  was  not  capable  of 
writing.    Hadn't  she  told  him  in  so  many  words  ? 

Thus  Doran  Grey  began  to  think  of  himself.  He 
was  nothing  but  a  clerk  after  all  and  had  no  more  than 
ordinary  ability.  Foolishly,  he  had  rejected  the  advice 
of  friends  who  knew  him  better  than  he  knew  himself. 
What  was  there  remaining  for  him  to  do — go  back  to 
his  job  in  the  office,  if  he  could  get  it,  or  .  .  .?  No! 
Definitely  he  would  never  go  back  and  admit  that  he 
was  a  failure  outside  college  in  what  he  had  been  suc- 
cessful as  a  student.  He  had  made  his  own  choice 
and  if  the  rest  of  his  manuscripts  were  returned,  he 
would  find  a  solution.  Perhaps  not  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  making  people  realize  that  he  could  write, 
but  at  least  he  would  show  them  that  he  wasn't  afraid 
of  facing  a  greater  problem  than  life.  He  read  in  the 
papers  cjuite  often  of  cases  such  as  his  own.  He  would 
write  finis  to  his  life  too  before  he  would  resort  to 
another  way  of  making  a  subsistence. 

With  his  scanty  resources  steadily  dwindling  to 
nothing,  Doran  still  kept  his  regular  schedule  for  work 
each  day.  And  he  eagerly  watched  for  an  acceptance 
slip  from  some  editor. 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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FIFTEEN  YEARS  OF  IT 


By  Virgil  Ward 


|0R  fifteen  years  the  average  American 
college  man  attends  school.  It  is  during 
these  years  that  he  is  supposed  to  form  his 
ideals,  shape  his  attitudes,  and  begin  the 
courtship  of  ambition.  It  is  the  author's  purpose  here 
to  engage  in  some  few  observations  and  reflections  upon 
these  years  and  upon  the  system  in  which  they  were 
spent.  His  conclusions  must  be  offered  with  apologies 
for  their  narrow  perspective,  for  he  admits  in  the 
beginning  that  his  opinions  are  derived  mostly  from  ob- 
servations upon  the  schools  which  he  has  attended. 
These  are  not  the  conclusions  of  a  profound  student  of 
the  American  Educational  System.  Whatever  praise 
is  otTered,  whatever  criticism  is  ventured  need  neither 
elate  nor  incense  students  or  faculties,  for  the  intrinsic 
worth  and  merit  of  any  system  lies  largely  in  its 
ability  to  meet  with  equanimity  all  amateur  criticism 
and  caricature.  As  to  the  dedication  with  which  the 
piece  is  brought  to  end,  the  author  grants  in  advance 
permission  to  august  and  hoary  heads  of  wisdom  to 
smile  knowingly  and  to  dismiss  with  a  flippant  shrug  his 
flightful  fancies. 

School  faculties  are  filled  with  good  and  bad  men. 
Seldom  does  a  student  wander  through  the  entire 
course  of  years  without  striking  upon  one,  two  or  three 
persons  among  his  teachers  who  has  a  message  for 
him.  Doubtless  also,  for  these  two  or  three  men  the 
student  is  rewarded  for  all  the  uninspired  work  in 
which  he  forcefully  may  have  been  engaged.  In  other 
words  we  could  not  doubt  sanely  that  the  net  result  of 
lay  education  as  it  is  now  administered  is  more  for  the 
good  than  for  the  bad.  But  there  are  points  which 
would  bear  considerable  rounding. 

The  amount  and  equality  of  thinking  that  is  going 
on  in  the  educational  world  can  but  seem  meager  in 
contrast  to  the  energetic  application  of  mental  abilities 
to  problems  of  business  conduct  and  competition  that 
one  observes  daily  in  the  commercial  section  of  our 
main  streets.  There  is  an  indifi^erence  and  supineness 
among  teachers  with  reference  to  the  mechanics  of  the 
system  of  which  they  are  a  part.  Any  change  in  syste- 
matic procedure  would  involve  the  use  of  extra  energy, 
and  complacent  men  render  most  violent  opposition  to 
revolution.  The  objectives  of  education  have  in  recent 
years  drifted  from  their  former  emphasis  upon  knowl- 
edge to  a  new  feeling  for  appreciation  and  for  the  forma- 
tion of  wholesome  attitudes.  School  faculties  have 
proved  themselves  unskilled  in  launching  and  steering 


•Title  suggested  by  E.  A.  Boss 


"Seventy  Years  of  It." 


these  newer  objectives.  Knowledge  as  a  basis  for  all 
thinking  has  been  divorced  toO'  rapidly  and  these 
dimly  outlined  objectives  have  cast  students  and  facul- 
ties into  a  chaotic  morass.  We  feel  also  that  an  un- 
precedented abandon  to  the  influence  of  the  "baby 
science,"  psychology,  has  helped  to  render  our  system 
of  such  slight  significance.  Examination  reveals  hardly 
more  than  one  phase  of  schooling  that  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  Text-books  today  are  magnificent  products 
of  intelligent  compilation  of  the  knowledge  and  thought 
of  past  ages.  When  the  alMlity  of  instructors  attains 
the  quality  that  their  texts  possess,  education  will  have 
reached  a  new  era. 

Before  moving  from  a  consideration  of  faculties  and 
their  role  in  this  business  it  might  be  well  to  dwell 
for  a  moment  upon  the  type  of  men  we  find  in  instruct- 
ing positions.  Technicians  are  in  so  many  cases  de- 
featists. They  know  no  other  way  to  fit  themselves 
into  society  than  by  developing  some  knowledge,  some 
technique  to  an  extreme.  There  is  a  place  for  the  pure 
scholar  on  the  school  faculty,  but  it  is  more  properly 
behind  the  scenes  than  before  them.  Scholastic  ability 
and  teaching  capacity  are  as  widely  dif¥erent  as  are  those 
qualities  which  render  one  man  an  excellent  mechanic 
and  another  a  successful  executive.  Doubtless  the  in- 
terests of  education  would  be  better  served  with  a  more 
considered  selection  of  the  men  who  propose  to  carry 
on  its  work.  As  the  situation  now  exists  it  is  more 
through  chance  than  purpose  that  the  profession  gets 
a  genuine  and  intelligently  sympathetic  teacher,  gen- 
erously endowed  with  those  qualities  of  warm  human 
understanding  and  tolerance  that  so  quickly  endear 
him  in  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  he  is  given  for 
guidance.  The  author  would  like  to  suggest  that  educa- 
tors now  put  their  natively  endowed  intelligence  to  a 
somewhat  more  conscientious  service  of  the  profession 
they  adorn,  and  that  future  educators  qualify  themselves 
rigorously  for  the  benefit  of  a  phase  of  life  which  totters 
weakly  upon  trembling  foundations. 

The  attitudes  adopted  by  students  in  classroom 
activity  and  in  other  student-professor  relationships  are 
far  from  ideal.  Insincerity  is  prevalent.  For  a  stu- 
dent to  lie,  to  cheat  and  to  deceive  the  instructor  is  an 
every-class  occurrence.  An  overwhelming  grossness  in 
the  way  of  conniving  hypocrisy  runs  rampant  through- 
out student  bodies.  Attempts  at  deception,  assumption 
of  virtues  that  are  non-existing,  et¥orts  to  establish 
oneself  in  the  "O.  K."  Procession — these  things  blot 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  WRITERS  III 

Julia  Peterkin 

By  M.  E.  Smith 


ANY  writers  have  attempted  to  write  novels 
portraying  the  life  of  the  Southern  negro, 
hut  very  few  have  heen  as  successful  as 
Mrs.  Julia  Peterkin,  author  of  "Scarlet 
Sister  Marv,"  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  novel  for 
1928,  and  many  other  outstanding  novels,  short  stories, 
and  sketches.  Born  in  Laurens  County  on  October  31, 
1880,  the  daughter  of  a  country  doctor,  Julius  Andrew 
Mood,  Mrs.  Peterkin  lost  her  mother  soon  after  her 
birth  and  was  reared  by  her  grandmother. 

Although  she  insists  that  she  was  not  a  precocious 
child,  she  began  to  study  early  in  order  to  catch  up 
with  one  of  her  older  sisters  in  school.  She  attended 
Converse  College  after  finishing  her  brief  preparatory 
work,  and  was  graduated  there  at  the  age  of  16.  The 
following  year  she  received  her  M.A.  degree  from  the 
same  college.  Despite  strong  objections  by  her  family, 
Mrs.  Peterkin  accepted  a  school  at  Fort  Motte,  where 
she  taught  for  two  years.  The  school  had  only  seven 
pupils  and  the  work  was  very  trying  on  the  young  school 
mistress,  but  as  persistence  is  one  of  Mrs.  Peterkin's 
salient  characteristics,  she  served  out  her  term. 

On  June  3,  1903,  she  married  William  George  Peter- 
kin, a  cotton  planter,  and  since  that  time  she  has  been 
mistress  of  "Lang  Syne  Plantation,"  near  Fort  Motte. 
The  plantation,  which  is  tilled  by  scores  of  negroes 
and  a  few  whites,  is  several  miles  from  the  nearest 
town,  and,  as  a  result,  Mrs.  Peterkin  has  frequently 
been  called  upon  to  act  as  doctor,  lawyer,  and  family 
adviser. 

Mrs.  Peterkin  has  always  taken  a  sympathetic  in- 
terest in  the  Gullah  negroes  on  the  Lang  Syne  Planta- 
tion, and  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  her  spare  moments 
studying  their  quaint  and  interesting  customs  and 
superstitions.  She  appreciates  the  simplicity  of  their 
lives  and  understands  the  yearnings  of  their  souls  so 
that  she  can  portray  both  vividly  and  accurately  without 
the  weak  sentimentality  often  found  in  writings  on 
the  subject.  wShe  writes  about  the  incidents  and  events 
that  happen  from  day  to  day  on  the  plantation  with  the 
human  touch,  keen  observation,  and  colorful,  vigorous 
style  of  one  who  has  lived  a  full  and  impressionable 
life. 

Perliaps  it  was  this  unaffectedly  animated  style 
of  hers  that  once  caused  Carl  .Sandburg  to  tell  her  that 
she  was  the  only  writer  that  he  knew  who  was  not  a 
literary  person.    Not  that  she  does  not  like  literary 


things,  because  she  does,  but  because  she  is  too  busy 
living  the  active,  fascinating  life  of  a  large  plantation 
mistress  of  the  modern  South  to  bother  about  display- 
ing the  literary  temperamentality  common  among  lit- 
terateurs. 

As  she  is  somewhat  isolated  from  the  distractions 
common  to  city  people,  Mrs.  Peterkin  has  many  ab- 
sorbing hobbies.  She  believes  that  every  woman  should 
have  some  hobby  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  life  and 
give  an  outlet  to  her  creative  instincts.  Mrs.  Peterkin 
credits  many  of  her  most  pleasant  moments  to  her  de- 
votion to  such  hobbies  as  growing  roses,  raising  fancy 
pigeons,  Llewellyn  setters,  or  White  Holland  turkeys. 
She  says,  "I  have  gotten  thrills  out  of  embroidering 
beautiful  linens,  out  of  watching  the  sunshine  glitter 
on  the  beautiful  feathers  of  my  pet  game  cocks.  I 
have  planted  unusual  fruits  and  vegetables  just  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  how  many  I  could  get  to  grow  in  this 
climate  ;  not  because  any  of  these  things  were  important, 
but  because  I  have  enjoyed  doing  them." 

When  Mrs.  Peterkin  was  about  forty,  she  became 
interested  in  music  and  began  taking  lessons  with  the 
desire  to  master  as  many  Beethoven  sonatas  as  possible. 
She  joined  a  music  club  and  journeyed  40  miles  to 
Columbia  twice  a  week  to  practice. 

It  was  while  thus  engaged  in  the  serious  study  of 
music  that  the  giant  colored  foreman  of  her  plantation 
was  stricken  with  a  deadly  disease,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  amputate  both  of  his  legs  at  the  pelvic  joint.  Just 
before  he  died,  he  made  the  request  that  she  has  her 
character  April  make  in  her  novel  "Black  April" : 
"Bury  me  in  a  man-sized  box.  You  un'erstan'?  —  A 
man-size  box ;  I  been  six-feet-fo'^ — " 

When  Mrs.  Peterkin  related  this  tragic  extract  from 
her  plantation  experiences  to  her  music  teacher,  he  was 
impressed  by  the  story  and  told  her  that  she  should 
write  a  novel  about  it  and  other  interesting  incidents 
in  the  lives  of  the  negroes  on  the  plantation.  She  took 
his  advice  and  converted  her  intimate  knowlege  of  the 
Gullah  Negro  into  outstanding  novels,  sketches,  and 
magazine  articles.  She  wrote  "Green  Thursday,"  a 
collection  of  sketches,  without  either  her  husband  or  son 
being  aware  that  she  was  writing.  She  was  given  en- 
couragement by  H.  L.  Mencken  and  other  critics  who 
noticed  her  sketches  as  they  apj^eared  in  magazines 
previous  to  the  publication  of  her  book.  In  1927  she 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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TWO  AND  A  DOOR 


By  Allen  Owens  Wood 


ELL,  what  luck  ?"  she  asked  as  she  poured 
the  coffee. 

"Uni-m.    Nothing  much.    Went  by  the 

  plant  again  today.    Bob  said  they  still  didn't 

have  any  orders.  I  don't  guess  there's  much  use  in 
hanging  around  there  any  longer.  Any  more  butter?" 
John's  brow  was  creased  by  a  wrinkle  that  had  become 
almost  permanent.  Days  of  seemingly  hopeless  job 
hunting  had  left  a  mark  that  made  the  youthful  John 
Keith  a  man  much  older  than  his  twenty-eight  years 
would  have  him. 

"No  more  butter.  I  forgot  to  get  any  when  I  came 
by  the  market." 

"Did  Mr.  Hammond  say  anything  about  our  bill?" 
John  paused  while  pulling  at  his  chop. 

"No,  but  I  did.  1  told  him  that  I  would  try  to  see 
him  the  first  of  next  week.  He  has  been  so  considerate 
about  it ;  Fm  almost  ashamed  to  continue  buying  there 
without  paying  him  something  on  it."  Louise  was 
genuinely  worried.  She  was  from  a  family  that,  though 
not  rich,  was  not  used  to  letting  their  bills  go  unpaid. 
But  a  lay-off  of  five  months  had  made  great  changes 
in  the  Keith  household.  Their  menus  had  become 
simpler,  their  clothes  were  less  elaborate,  and  their  door- 
bell was  constantly  under  the  impatient  touch  of  bill 
collectors.  And  now  this  was  just  the  end  of  another 
unsuccessful  day  of  job-hunting. 

"John?"  Louise's  voice  was  hesitant.  She  just 
didn't  know  how  to  say  it. 

"Uh-uh,"  he  replied  absently,  raking  the  crumbs  to 
the  center  of  his  plate.   "Whatcha  thinkin'  about?" 

"I — I  hope  you  won't  be — oh,  I  hope  you'll  under- 
stand. It's — I  just  don't  know  how  to  tell  you  about 
it."  Louise  was  terribly  confused.  She  had  thought 
once  that  she  wouldn't  tell  him  at  all,  but  then  she  knew 
he  would  have  to  know  it  sooner  or  later. 

"What  on  earth  is  it,  Louise?" 

"Fve  got  a  job.  That — that's  all.  A  job."  She 
sank  back  in  her  seat  as  if  she  had  just  confessed  to  a 
great  crime. 

For  a  moment  her  husband  said  nothing.  A  look  of 
surprise  gave  way  to  one  of  puzzlement. 

"Gosh,  darling,  that's  swell,  of  course,  but,  uh — 
well,  what  doing?" 

She  held  her  breath  and  crossed  her  fingers.  "Doing 
desk  work  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Seven  hours  a  day.  It 
only  pays  fourteen  a  week,  but  I  thought  it  would 
help  out  till  you  can  get  back  on  at  the  plant."  She 
knew  there  would  be  little  chance  of  him  finding  out 


that  she  zvasn't  working  there,  as  there  was  no  phone 
in  the  building  and  men  callers  were  not  allowed. 

John  seemed  relieved.  "Well,  at  least  it  isn't  a  re- 
lief job.  But  I  never  thought  that  my  wife  would  have 
to  work.  I  just  had  hoped  we  could  get  along  some 
way  without  that."  It  was  a  serious  blow  to  John's 
pride.  He  had  always  been  independent.  But  you 
had  to  eat,  and  bills  had  to  be  paid.  It  would  have  to 
be  borne  until  he  could  get  back  on  his  feet  again. 

"Really,"  said  Louise,  continuing  with  her  carefully 
planned  story,  "I  believe  I  will  enjoy  the  work.  It  won't 
be  a  bit  hard.  Just — just  desk  work  mostly."  A  knock 
at  the  door,  followed  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Garrison 
from  across  the  street,  interrupted  the  discussion  and 
gave  Louise  a  feeling  of  relief. 

Eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  found  Louise  in 
front  of  a  sign  which  read :  "WPA  WORK  RELIEF- 
RE  -  EMPLOYMENT  DIVISION."  There  were 
about  a  dozen  others  there,  all  waiting  for  the  door  to 
swing  open  for  them  to  go  to  work.  At  the  next  en- 
trance to  the  building  stood  a  line  that  grew  constantly. 
It  was  in  this  line  that  Louise  had  stood  three  days  be- 
fore when  she  had  made  application  for  relief  work. 
She  glanced  guiltily  around.  She  wouldn't  know  what 
to  do  if  John  were  to  pass  and  see  her.  Poor  John  !  He 
seemed  so  discouraged  when  she  had  left  that  morning. 
He  was  going  down  to  the  Distilate  plant  and  "look 
around."  She  had  encouraged  him  all  she  could,  but 
she  realized  there  were  few  chances  of  his  getting  on 
there.  "But  we'll  hold  together  somehow  if  I  can  only 
keep  this  here — and  keep  him  from  knowing  about  it. 
His  pride  would  never  stand  it."  The  door  swung 
open  and  the  girls  filed  in.  Mr.  Stabler,  the  division 
head,  showed  Louise  to  her  desk.  It  was  in  a  little 
booth,  surrounded  by  an  improvised  wall.  A  desk, 
two  chairs  and  a  typewriter  constituted  the  furnishings. 

"Now  what  you'll  have  to  do,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent," began  Mr.  Stabler,  "will  be  to  stay  in  here  and 
fill  out  blanks.  The  applicants  will  be  sent  in  one  at  a 
time.  They  will  give  you  a  little  slip — like  this  one," 
he  said,  pulling  one  from  the  waste  basket  by  the  desk. 
"Just  so  it's  been  initialed  here  on  the  corner  is  all  you 
have  to  notice.  They'll  sit  here  and  you  take  one  of  these 
blanks  and  ask  them  these  questions.  Most  of  them  can 
be  answered  by  'yes'  and  'no,'  and  if  you  get  confused 
on  anything,  come  ask  me.  My  office  is  the  second 
booth  up.   Any  questions  you  want  to  ask  before  I  go?" 

No,  there  was  none.  Louise  thought  she  under- 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 
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BETAN  AND  NISHI 

Hear  ihc  lay  of  man  and  Nishi 

(Nishi,  god  of  all  the  waters) 

Who,  from  Time's  great  pregnant  ovnm 

T'lowed  unconquerably  mighty. 

The  first  of  all  earth's  men  to  follow 

Air  and  earth  and  fire  and  water 

Was  young  Betan,  strong  in  battle. 

Nishi  bellowed  his  defiance 

Of  this  man,  a  bold  presumer 

Who  first  saw  the  rocky  rivers 

And  in  laughter  braved  their  peril. 

Betan  stood  beside  the  flowing 

Of  the  water;  heard  its  thundering 

And  from  his  ruddy  lips  there  sounded 

Scorn  and  hatred  for  proud  Nishi. 

Into  the  whirlpool  he  leaped. 
Battled  the  swirling  waters, 
Clenched  great  projecting  boulders 
And  jested  at  raging  old  Nishi. 
He  held  to  the  rocks  as  a  hunter 
Holds  the  dead  form  of  his  quarry, 
Fearful  lest  Nishi's  strong  eddies 
Turning  and  surging  in  circles 
Carry  him  into  the  chasm. 
Nishi,  the  god  of  the  river, 
Angered  at  Betan's  endurance. 
Poured  forth  his  mightiest  power 
Torrents  of  fierce  running  water. 

Battled  they  on  until  nightfall, 

Battled  they  all  through  the  seasons, 

Winter  and  lingering  Springtime, 

Summer  and  Fall  until  Winter. 

The  combat  of  Betan  and  Nishi 

Ceased  not,  through  all  the  ages 

Still  rages  in  deadly  fury. 

And  will  rage  as  long  as  the  fighters 

Come  pouring  from  Time's  pregnant  ovum. 

— George  B.  Beach. 


1890 

She  perked  her  saucy  little  head. 

She  bit  her  lower  lip ; 

Her  frilly  collar  stood  aghast. 

I  hung  my  head  in  shame  — 

T  knew  I'd  made  a  slip: 

I'd  called  her  by  her  Christian  name. 

— Edzmt  Thomason. 


THE  REASON 

How  oft,  when  dusk  does  steal  across  the  sky, 

Or  crescent  moonbeams  tenderly  peep  down 
From  back  of  some  snow-drifted  clouds  that  lie 

Like  beds  of  roses  white  on  high,  I  frown. 
For  golden  memories  that  once  were  real 

Persist  and  haunt  my  thoughts,  my  heart,  my  life  ; 
And  by  some  magic  wand,  so  swift,  so  still. 

Waft  you,  sweetheart,  from  distant  land  of  strife. 
'Tis  then  I  feel  your  presence  near, — your  voice 

Raised  softly  in  emotion — bringing  strains. 
Drifts  me  afar  into  bright  dreams  with  choice 

Of  songs,  caresses,  joys, — my  heart  love  gains. 
Can  I  be  blamed  when  I  pretend  to  frown. 

If  you,  in  dreams,  as  then,  my  gloom  will  drown? 

— Toy  Pniitt. 


RURAL  DREAMER 

(Prologue) 

Each  morning  ere  the  day  begins 

He  lies  awaks  and  dreams ; 
A  thousand  pleasant  memories  race 

When  the  morning  lightness  gleams. 
A  thousand  airy  castles  rise 

And  tower  proudly  toward  the  sky 
To  lend  the  dreamer  fleety  fame. 

For  one  brief  hour,  ere  they  die. 

L 

At  length,  a  builder  with  his  sharpened  tools 

Begins  to  build  anew 

Upon  a  marble  annex,  a  mighty  mosque, 

With  myriads  of  Moorish  minarets, 

Lambent  meteors  mirrored  in  the  agate  sky — 

But  lo !  The  first  castle  is  no  longer  there. 

n. 

Gone,  each  luxurious  chamber's  glimmering  golden 
glow. 

And  gone  each  spacious  salon's  slender,  star-capped 
spire. 

The  builder  needs  must  build  afresh 
On  rugged,  rocky  slopes 

A  mundane  manse  of  rambling,  rustic  rooms. 
And  ever  as  he  builds  anew,  a  majestic  marriage-hearth. 
He  bows  beneath  the  weight  of  an  unyielding-  world — 
Sustained  only  by  fantastic  dreams. 

—M.  E.  Smith.  :SY. 
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YELLOW  BEAST 

up  lash  the  fire  tongues,  licking  higher  up 

To  scoff  the  night.    In  hot-breathed  howling  din, 

And  crackle  of  the  moving  fire,  the  air 

A  strangle ;  dim  through  smarting  eyes  the  moon, 

A  blot  of  murky  white  in  shackles,  stands. 

The  fire,  the  Yellow  Beast,  this  night  is  Lord, 

And  through  the  forest  tramps  with  blazing  feet. 

Charred  black,  his  trail ;  the  forest  weeps  its  young. 

—E.  N.  Braddy. 


AURORA  AND  THE  DEW 

(Mcmnon.  the  son  of  Aurora,  goddess  of  daimt.  fell  in 
battle  at  Troy  aiding  the  Trojans  against  the  invading  Greeks.) 

Aurora  weeps  for  her  fallen  son ; 
Her  tears  are  the  dew  on  the  morning  grass. 
The  Winds  all  try  to  assuage  her  pain 
And  the  Stars  above  all  feel  her  sorrow ; 
But  the  Winds  can  never  cool  her  grief 
And  the  Stars  all  smile  without  avail. 
Aurora  weeps,  for  her  son  is  fallen  ; 
And  the  tears  she  sheds  are  the  morning  dew. 

— Edivin  Tlwiiiason. 


THE  WOF 

Midnight's  near  with  its  dark  cloud, 
Thoughts  of  book-work  leave  the  proud. 
Halls  are  quiet  as  nothing  stirs, 
All  is  still,  and  naught  appears. 
Death-like  sleeps  possess  tired  boys  ; 
Wandering  thought  my  mind  annoys. 
Haunting  me,  night's  inky  well. 
Brings  the  groaning,  moaning,  toning, 
Then  the  droning  of  a  bell. 

I  desire  to  wrap  myself  in  dreams, — 
No !   That  cannot  be,  it  seems. 
Countless  thoughts  doth  mock  me  still, 
Make  me  think  against  my  will ; 
I  just  roll  and  toss  in  bed. 
Nothing  rests  my  weary  head, 
Sleep  would  end  my  midnight's  spell 
Of  the  groaning,  moaning,  toning. 
Then  the  droning  of  the  bell. 

I  then  wonder  if  the  past 
Had  such  spells  as  this  night  cast 
Over  all  the  boys  who  stayed 
In  this  room,  long  since  re-made 
By  their  carvings,  pictures,  all, 
To  their  fancy's  college  hall. 
Do  they  curse  and  yet  still  tell 
Of  the  groaning,  moaning,  toning, 
Then  the  droning  of  the  bell? 

I  recall,  relenting  some, 
That  the  bell  had  often  come, 
With  its  sonorous,  weird  chime. 
At  an  opportune,  close  time, 
Saving  many  "sleepy"  boys 


CHAPEL  BELL 

From  embarrassment,  annoys 
In  the  class  as  questions  fell 
W^ith  the  groaning,  moaning,  toning, 
Then  the  droning  of  the  bell. 

When  our  team  had  fought  so  well 
That  the  victor's  choice  oft  fell. 
In  their  favor  for  the  deeds 
Of  their  valor  and  their  speeds 
What  good  voice  could  honor  so 
Their  fine  traits  the  world  may  know 
And  inspire  the  whole  school  well 
As  the  groaning,  moaning,  toning. 
Then  the  droning  of  the  bell? 

Then,  too,  when  life's  cares  would  strain 
And  class  work  on  nerves  would  drain. 
There  was  nothing  like  the  tones 
O'f  the  bell  with  softened  drones 
To  release  one's  cares,  and  raise 
Spirits  to  a  height  of  praise 
In  the  chapel's  worship  knell 
Of  the  groaning,  moaning-,  toning, 
Then  the  droning  of  the  bell. 

Yes,  when  I  have  passed  outside 
These  old  halls  and  years  do  slide 
By  in  time's  great  measuring  glass, 
I'll  recall  my  friends  in  class, 
But  in  quiet  times  like  this 
One  thing  more  shall  I  then  miss : 
Lulled  to  sleep  in  mem'ry's  knell 
Of  the  groaning,  moaning,  toning, 
Then  the  droning  of  the  bell. 

— Toy  Pruitt. 
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Enameled  Countenance 

By  Sheldon  M.  Donnelly 


[A  RILYN  stood  at  the  spacious  window  and 
i^azed  across  the  frost-bitten  fields  in  the 
purple  twilight.  She  was  straight  and  tall 
and  her  shoulders  betrayed  none  of  the 
biu'dcn  that  was  hers.  Her  cares  she  carried  with  a 
gracious  air,  and  her  twenty-eight  years  had  given  her 
a  cjuiet  dignity.  To  see  her  was  to  visualize  sophistica- 
tion— to  know  her  was  to  feel  the  warmth  of  friendship 
that  glowed  from  her  innermost  life. 

Yet,  for  all  her  sorrow  and  hardships,  Marilyn  was 
not  bitter ;  rather,  she  was  grateful  that  she  had  had  the 
strength  to  endure  them.  Her  greatest  care  had  been 
the  rearing  and  educating  of  Frances,  her  youngest 
sister.  Eight  years  ago,  when  Frances  was  only  twelve, 
their  father  had  died  on  the  heels  of  their  mother's 
passing.  Only  the  house  and  the  farm  was  left — and 
with  that  Marilyn  had  begun  the  long  trek.  Frances 
had  helped  in  her  own  way  as  much  as  possible,  but 
by  the  time  she  was  old  enough  to  really  help,  Marilyn 
had,  by  very  frugal  spending  and  wise  handling  of  the 
farm,  saved  enough  money  to  send  her  off  to  school. 

Frances  would  graduate  in  June.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  eight  years  Marilyn  thought  of  herself.  As  soon 
as  Frances  got  a  job  her  care  would  be  over,  though 
her  interest  woidd  never  wane.  Marilyn  would  be  free 
to  enjoy  the  things  she  had  missed,  the  parties  she  had 
been  unable  to  attend,  the  dates  she  had  almost  me- 
chanically denied  herself.  Boys  had  called  less  fre- 
ciuently,  then  seldom,  finally  not  at  all ;  constant  denial 
was  not  a  good  stimulant.  They  would  start  coming 
back  when  they  saw  Marilyn  going  out  again.  She 
knew  that ;  she  had  always  gotten  a  grand  rush  when 
she  was  young — "when  I  was  young,"  the  words 
strangely  echoed  in  her  mind.  Yet  she  was  not  old — 
she  was  quite  young.  At  twenty-eight  one  was  just  old 
enough  to  be  sensible  about  marriage.  Still,  Helena, 
Mary,  Edna  and  Ethel  were  all  married,  and  Marilyn 
had  been  the  oldest  of  her  set.  "What  did  I  think  of 
twenty-eight  when  I  was  barely  twenty — just  the  age 
that  Frances  is  now,"  she  reflected.  With  an  effort  she 
turned  her  attention  to  her  work  and  walked  away 
from  the  window.  She  turned  on  the  lights  to  thrust 
back  the  chilly  darkness  that  pressed  through  the  win- 
dows with  approaching  night.  Pausing  as  she  passed 
the  mantle,  Marilyn  looked  at  Frances's  picture.  The 
face  showed  eagerness,  vigor,  youth — youth  ;  the  word 
echoed  again,  youth.  Marilyn  walked  on  toward  the 
kitchen  to  give  Frank,  the  hired  man,  supper. 


Frank  was  a  quiet  old  negro  who  had  been  with  them 
since  long  before  their  parents  died.  Without  him 
Marilyn  realized  that  her  task  would  have  been  nearly 
impossible.  He  cut  wood,  brought  up  the  cows,  man- 
aged the  plowing,  hired  the  cotton  pickers,  and  was  all- 
round  handy  man.  He  had  just  come  in  with  two 
pails  brimming  with  warm,  foaming  milk  when  Marilyn 
entered  the  kitchen. 

"Miss  Marilyn,  dat  old  heifer  done  jump  de  fence 
agin  an'  got  in  mister  Blake's  pasture.  He  wuz  raisin' 
cain  'bout  it,  but  I  got  'er  back  in,"  commented  the  old 
darkey  while  he  warmed  his  hands  by  the  stove. 

Marilvn  did  not  ask  if  the  fence  had  been  fixed ; 
she  knew  that  Frank  always  saw  about  such  matters. 

When  the  negro  had  finished  and  had  gone  out  to 
make  his  usual  rounds,  A^^arilyn  returned  to  the  living 
room.  She  turned  out  the  light  and  sat  in  the  old  arm 
chair  by  the  window,  with  nothing  but  the  firelight  to 
cast  its  flickering  reflections  on  the  wall. 

Marilyn's  life  was  much  like  the  oak  log  that  was 
wrapped  in  the  flames  of  the  fire.  She  too  was  strong 
and  proud — she  too  had  endured.  As  the  log  now  gave 
its  best  to  warm  Marilyn  and  drive  out  the  chill  of 
night,  she  was  giving  her  all  for  the  comfort  of  Frances 
and  for  her  protection  from  whatever  shadows  might 
be  lurking  nearby.  Marilyn,  too,  was  wrapped  in  her 
work  to  prevent  her  younger  sister's  having  to  face  the 
hardships  that  had  been  her  own.  Like  the  persistent 
flames  that  finally  broke  the  crust  of  the  oak,  her  work 
slowly  rubbed  against  the  singlar  marks  of  her  youth. 
Yet,  though  the  sharp  details  were  fading,  the  firmness 
and  depth  were  still  there. 

Alone  she  sat,  a  picture  of  life  at  its  best,  with  a  cool 
and  passive  countenance  that  hid  whatever  was  within. 
Every  detail  of  her  life,  like  each  minute  touch  of  an 
artist's  brush,  had  added  to,  had  intensified  the  living 
portrait.  The  hand  of  experience  had  made  the  sweep- 
ing strokes  of  grace  that  was  hers. 

For  eight  years  Marilyn  had  never  looked  back,  ex- 
cept in  memory ;  she  had  kept  her  eyes  to  the  front, 
her  face  to  the  wind,  and  her  thoughts  ahead.  In  that, 
for  the  most  part,  lay  her  success.  Tonight — she  uncon- 
sciously wandered  back  to  what  might  have  been,  but 
every  thought  included  Frances.  Not  once  did  she  dare 
think  of  Frances  as  a  restraining  tie ;  rather  she  thought 
of  her  as  a  companion  and  an  inspiration,  without  which 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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THE  YEARLING 
By  Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings 

jHE  Yearling"  is  the  simple,  unaffected  tale 
of  the  daily  life  of  a  family  in  the  Florida 
scrub  country.  The  Baxters — Penny,  Ora, 
and  Jody — live  on  Baxter's  Island — a  true 
island  of  fertile  land  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of  marsh 
and  sand. 

Penny  Baxter,  so  called  because  of  his  small  stature, 
is  the  husband  of  the  huge  Ora  and  father  to  Jody,  the 
'teen  age  central  character  of  the  story.  Jody's  daily 
activities — his  work  in  the  fields,  his  hunting  with  his 
father,  and  his  play — all  these  go  into  the  making  of  the 
story. 

The  Forresters,  living  on  a  nearby  "island,"  are 
the  nearest  neighbors.  They  are  big,  boisterous  men, 
who,  scorning  farm  work,  hunt  and  distill  bootleg 
whiskey  for  a  living.  The  single  exception  to  the 
seemingly  uniform  burliness  of  the  Forresters  is 
Fodderwing — a  small  deformed  boy  who  is  feeble- 
minded. Fodderwing  is  the  only  attachment  Jody  forms 
until  he  gets  a  fawn  which  Fodderwing  names  Flag. 

Jody's  love  for  the  fawn  is  made  all  the  greater  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  Fodderwing  and  a  dispute  with 
the  elder  Forresters.  Throughout  the  flood  and  the 
pestilence  that  followed,  Jody  and  Flag  were  almost  in- 
separable— Jody's  loving  care  being  matched  only  by 
Flag's  destructive  playfulness.  Finally  the  fawn's 
depredations  against  the  scanty  food  supply  of  the 
Baxters  become  so  serious  that  it  is  necessary  that  he 
be  destroyed. 

The  only  flaws  in  the  book  He  in  the  profuse  use  of 
slightly  effeminate  adjectives  in  the  opening  pages,  and 
the  faltering  into  sentimentality  when  she  writes  of 
Grandma  Hutto. 

By  using  such  phrases  as  "fragile  clusters  of 
lavender  bloom,"  "white  tufted  sky"  and  "pale  green 
earth,"  Mrs.  Rawlings  takes  away  from  her  story  the 
air  of  reality  that  the  plot  and  Cracker  dialect  strive  so 
earnestly  to  create.  When  she  writes  of  Grandma 
Hutto,  and  her  sailor  son  Oliver,  the  story  tends  to 
get  away  from  the  commonplace,  everyday  events  of  the 
plot  into  an  artificial  and  fairylike  land  of  romance. 


The  dialect  and  the  unhurried  method  of  unfolding 
the  plot  are  both  excellent ;  the  one  never  tiresome  or 
difficult,  and  the  other  fascinating  the  reader  until 
the  last  page.  The  real  claim  to  distinction,  however, 
of  "The  Yearling"  lies  in  Mrs.  I^awlings'  al)ility  to  take 
the  simple,  everyday  events  in  the  life  of  this  little  family 
and  weave  from  them  a  story  that  never  allows  the 
reader's  interest  to  lag.     — F.  I.  Brownley,  2.Y. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  NOVEL 
By  Clyde  Brion  Davis 

When  Homer  Zigler  became  a  reporter  on  The 
Buffalo  Journal,  his  vague  ambition  to  write  crystalized 
into  the  definite  desire  to  write  the  "Great  American 
novel."  So,  to  prepare  himself,  he  began  to  keep  a 
journal.  This  journal  is  Mr.  Davis'  novel,  "The  Great 
American  Novel — ,"  the  second  of  his  to  become  the 
Book-of-the-Month-Club  choice  within  ten  months.  It 
tells  the  story  of  Homer  through  autobiography  and  his 
comment  on  twentieth  century  history  while  it  was  still 
news  on  his  desk.  But  unlike  Virgil  and  Corneille,  who 
put  facts  of  history  into  the  mouths  of  augurs,  Mr. 
Davis  allows  Homer  to  make  predictions  ridiculous  in 
the  light  of  history ;  for  example,  he  said  that  aeroplanes 
were  a  fad  soon  to  pass  away.  Such  absurdities  supply 
the  story  with  comedy  relief  and  bolster  it  up  with 
reality. 

Though  Homer  is  ingenious  sometimes,  he  is  usually 
ingenuous,  trite,  sentimental,  fatuous.  His  grammar 
is  faulty ;  his  style,  schoolboyish ;  his  conception  of  life, 
naive,  tradition-bound.  Naturally  his  taste  in  literature 
leans  toward  bestsellers :  Bacheller,  Grayson,  Fox — and 
the  book  in  hand  is  always  "the  best  book  I've  ever 
read."  But  when  he  read  Maugham's  Moon  and  Six- 
pence, he  confessed  that  his  outlook  on  literature  was 
undergoing  a  renaissance. 

Besides  talking  about  his  projected  epic,  the  "great 
American  novel,"  to  be  done  after  the  manner  of  his 
literai-y  heroes,  and  outlining  plots  for  it.  Homer's 
favorite  pastime  is  gambling  and  receiving  —  while 
asleep — "telepathic  messages"  from  Fran,  his  sweet- 
heart who  set  him  out  on  a  thirty-year  peregrination 
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throiit^ii  four  cities  hccuisr  slu-  had  a  "date"  with  an- 
other .  r>\'  tlu'se  hiilk'tins  he  was  convinced  tliat  she 
had  mai  l  ied  the  ri\  al,  that  she  had  had  a  child,  and  that 
the  child  had  diet!.  Typical  of  their  graphic  reality  is 
one  in  which  some  hoys  saw  "perhaps  fonr  inches  of 
trim  stocking  ahove  her  shoetop."  (  l  ie  awoke  tremliling 
with  anger. )  lint  despite  his  love  for  Fran,  he  "hung 
around"  the  landlady's  daughter — as  he  avowed,  to 
keep  from  warping  his  cosmos  hy  denying  himself 
feminine  companionship.  In  fact,  he  married  her ;  but 
this,  of  course,  did  not  prevent  him  from  moving  to 
Denver  the  first  chance  that  he  had  after  he  had  seen 
Fran  there  in  a  dream. 

In  1936,  at  the  age  of  tifty-three.  Homer  was  de- 
moted from  news  editor  to  copyreader.  He  explained 
to  his  railing  wife  that  now  he  had  time  to  set  down 
his  momentous  work.  But  in  a  few  weeks  the  doctor 
told  him  that  he  would  have  to  go  to  the  hospital  for  a 
serious  operation.    His  last  entry  in  the  journal  is : 

"I  know  I  shan't  die,  for  I  am  only  beginning  to 
live.    I  am  only  starting  my  work." 

If  you  have  ten  minutes  to  spare,  dip  into  this  book ; 
you  will  find  it  interesting.  If  you  have  two  hours, 
read  it ;  you  will  find  it  worthwhile.  If  you  have  literary 
ambitions,  study  it  —  but  don't  look  for  encouragement. 

— Edwin  Thomason. 


BLACK  IS  MY  TRUELOVE'S  HAIR 
By  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts 

Dena  Janes  decided  to  go  back,  and  she  did.  Though 
she  had  gone  away  and  lived  with  Bill  Langtry  for  eight 
days  without  the  banns  having  been  said,  life  with  him 
had  proved  unbearable,  and  thus  she  fled  the  black- 
ness she  had  seen  in  his  soul,  fled  with  his  warning 
"Someday  I'll  come  and  let  you"  seared  in  her  heart. 

It  is  here  that  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts  takes  up 
this  simple  story.  Set  against  the  c[uiet  beauty  of  east 
Kentucky  hills,  it  has  for  its  characters  the  humble 
villagers  of  a  cross-roads  town.  Fronia,  with  whom 
Dena  had  made  her  home,  is  a  hard-working,  domestic 
sister.  And  it  is  to  this  home  that  Dena  returns,  know- 
ing that  in  the  eyes  of  all  her  neighbors  she  has  sinned. 
Life  in  the  village  goes  on  as  ever,  but  Dena  must  over- 
come the  barrier  she  had  thrown  up  between  herself 
and  this  life  before  she  could  once  again  become  a  part 
of  it. 

Social  life  centers  about  the  orchard  of  Nat  Journey- 
man. Here  the  boys  and  girls  meet  in  the  evenings.  It 
was  here  that  Dena  met  Langtry,  and  back  there  she 
goes  for  protection  when  she  feels  afraid.  Ab  Elliot, 
the  village  miller,  has  a  son,  Cam,  who  is  young,  wild, 
"drunk  with  life."  In  a  kindly  way,  Ab  tells  Dena  to 
"be  nice  to  my  son  Cam.  He's  a  good  boy."  Ollie 
McClark,  who  does  the  heavier  work  at  odd  times 


around  the  Janes  home,  pays  unwanted  attention  to 
Dena.  The  ([uiet,  domestic  days  roll  by,  filled  for  Dena 
with  wonderful  dreams  and  the  rude  awakening  that  she 
had  experienced. 

A  lost  thimble  i)rovides  the  connnon  ground  on 
which  Dena  Janes  and  Cam  EUliott  become  accjuainted. 
The  simple  pleasures  and  entertainments  of  the  vil- 
lage are  shared  by  these  two,  and  gradually  this  new 
friendship  forces  the  dark  shadow  of  her  former  love 
and  his  ever-present  threat  into  the  background.  The 
days  pass,  filled  for  Dena  with  her  domestic  duties,  with 
the  persistently  recurring  memories  of  her  past,  and 
with  the  thoughts  of  her  new  love.  Finally  the  two  de- 
cide to  be  married.  Cam  begins  to  build  a  house  and 
Dena  to  prepare  for  the  wedding.  In  the  final  stages  of 
l^reparation,  the  shadow  of  Bill  Langtry  and  his  threat 
looms  larger  than  ever,  and  finally  he  himself  enters  the 
story  as  the  last  phases  of  the  action  move  to  the  ap- 
propriate climax. 

"Unusual"  is  the  word  one  is  tempted  to  use  in 
describing  "Black  Is  My  Trudove's  Hair."  Elizabeth 
Madox  Roberts  pays  close  attention  to  small  details,  and 
in  so  doing  she  develops  her  characters  with  a  clarity 
rarely  achieved  in  present-day  stories.  The  effects  caused 
by  losing  a  thimble,  the  distinctive  cjualities  of  a  gander, 
the  wavs  of  an  old  farm-horse,  the  peculiar  howl  of  a 
dog,  and  other  common  matters  are  among  the  smaller 
details  wdiich  the  author  considers  at  great  length, 
all  the  while  keeping  up  a  well-sustained  interest  in  the 
story.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the 
book  is  the  author's  manner  of  following  the  thought  of 
a  character.  The  eflfect  produced  is  unusual  and  highly 
pleasing. 

Simple,  cjuiet,  yet  deeply  moving  in  its  human  under- 
standing, this  story  is  as  fresh  as  an  orchard  after  a 
spring  rain.  Here  in  a  village  in  the  sunny  hills  of  Ken- 
tucky life  is  lived  quietly  but  with  a  fullness  that  is  re- 
freshing. For  thoroughly  enjoyable  reading,  Elizabeth 
Madox  Roberts'  new  novel  may  well  be  chosen. 

— Owens  Wood,  5.Y. 


EDWIN  ARLINGTON  ROBINSON 
By  Hermann  Hagedorn 

The  book,  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  is  a  sympa- 
thetic biography  of  a  man  who  received  little  sympathy 
during  his  entire  lifetime.  Hermann  Hagedorn,  au- 
thor of  the  book,  was  a  personal  friend  of  Robinson, 
and,  therefore,  he  makes  several  references  to  their 
relationship,  always  referring  to  himself  in  the  third 
person. 

Born  in  1869,  he  lived  through  one  of  the  most 
tumultuous  periods  of  American  history.    As  a  child 
he  was  sheltered  and  highly  neurotic ;  as  a  young  man 
he  was  tortured  in  a  vale  of  indecision ;  as  a  mature 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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MELDORA  MY  BELOVED 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
to  dream.  We  romped  and  gamboled  upon  the  sands, 
explored  the  dense  thickets,  and  ventured  into  the 
mysterious  temples :  ventured  into  their  interiors  to  be 
chased  out  by  hideous,  ruby-eyed  Buddhas  and  wild, 
scimitar-waving-  priests.  Sometimes,  not  often,  w'e 
forded  a  muddy  river  and  ascended  the  alpine  heights 
which  lay  beyond  it.  We  would  struggle,  gain  the 
summit  of  these  and  look  down  on  the  world  beneath 
us.  But  all  the  while  a  strange  foreboding  within  me 
was  whispering  that  this  dream  of  Eden  could  not 
last  forever. 

One  fine  day  back  in  the  summer,  one  of  those  days 
on  which  I  had  gathered  up  enough  courage  and  had 
laid  aside  my  fear  sufficiently  to  walk  out  upon  the 
streets  before  the  curious  eyes  of  the  crowds,  I  was 
standing  on  a  curbing,  waiting  for  a  large  sedan  to 
pass.  On  the  back  seat  of  this  was  a  lady  whose  face 
I  could  not  discern  at  first,  but  when  she  turned  and 
glanced  at  me,  her  eyes  momentarily  met  mine.  When 
they  did,  she  became  deathly  pale,  uttered  a  sharp 
shriek  and  fell  backwards,  for  she,  somehow,  had 
recognized  me  —  it  was  my  Meldora  in  fiesh  and  blood, 
my  darling  really  alive  ! 

The  car  speeded  up,  disappeared  out  of  sight,  and 
I  ran  clamorously  after  it,  pleading  for  Meldora  to 
come  back,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  I  was  seized  by 
a  policeman,  roughly  handled  and  taken  to  jail. 

"Don't  you  know  better  than  that?"  I  w^as  told. 
"Why,  that  was  Meldora  Ansel,  wife  of  Frederick 
Ansel,  president  of  the  Sharndale  National  Bank." 

I  was  booked  on  a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct, 
resisting  an  officer,  and  held  for  observation,  yet  my 
incarceration  was  not  as  bad  as  was  supposed.  I  was 
fed  well  enough  —  food  has  always  been  a  trivial  item 
with  me  — ■  clothed,  and  I  had  my  nights  to  myself,  to 
return  to,  to  dream  with  Meldora. 

The  night  after  my  arrest,  Meldora  and  I  met  on  a 
river  bank  and  made  mutual  confessions.  Yes,  Mel- 
dora of  my  dreams  and  Meldora  Ansel,  wife  of  the 
banker,  were  the  same  person.  She  confided  to  me 
that  she  was  miserable,  unhappily  married;  and  like 
me,  she  found  release  from  her  station  in  her  dreams. 
For  a  long  time  she  had  dreamed  of  that  beach,  and 
since  the  preceding  summer  I  had  featured  in  her 
dreams.  Then,  again,  right  in  the  midst  of  this  de- 
lighted state,  that  inner  warning  came,  an  indescribable 
something  which  seemed  to  be  saying  to  me :  "Beware ! 
Beware !" 

Once  last  month  while  I  slept  I  beheld  Meldora, 
attired  in  black  mourning  with  a  veil  over  her  face,  in 
our  secluded  haunt,  seated  upon  a  pile  of  driftwood. 
Death-like  silence  prevailed:  the  surf  had  hushed  its 
booming,  merely  heaved  and  surged  with  a  complacent 
movement ;  not  a  breeze  stirred  among  the  palms,  and 


slowly  the  copper  sun  sank  into  the  sea,  leaving  me 
standing  there  in  an  eerie  glow.  I  stood  there  saying 
never  a  word.  This  awful  calm  was  broken  inter- 
mittently only  by  stifled  sobs  from  my  beloved.  I  could 
l)ear  it  no  longer:  I  rushed,  embraced  her,  implored 
her  to  tell  me  the  meaning  of  this  sudden  sorrow. 
She  looked  up  at  me  ;  our  eyes  met.  She  dolefully  shook 
her  head  and  feebly  smiled.  My  fairest  then  arose, 
took  my  hand  and  bade  me  fly  with  her.  We  ran, 
where  or  from  what  I  cannot  say.  All  I  know  is  that 
we  were  fleeing,  fleeing  from  some  dreadful  chimera 
that  was  constandy  about  to  overtake  us.  We  fled 
through  jungles,  over  mountains,  hid  in  dank  caves, 
slipped  stealthily  through  deserted  streets,  yet  all  the 
time  the  terrible  something  was  close  behind  us.  Finally 
I  saw  that  Meldora  had  reached  the  point  of  exhaustion 
and  could  go  no  further.  I  took  her  in  my  arms  and 
stumbled  on,  but  weakness  soon  overcame  me.  My 
steps  faltered ;  1  was  sinking.  Suddenly  my  beloved 
screamed  and  went  limp  in  my  arms  —  the  horror  at 
last  had  caught  us ! 

I  awoke,  completely  fatigued,  and  covered  with 
clammy  sweat.  My  cell-mate  was  remonstrating  with 
me  to  be  quiet ;  telling  me  to  hush  those  blood-curdling 
yells,  that  everything  was  all  right.  I  got  up  and  slept 
no  more  that  night,  nor  was  I  very  much  surprised 
when  I  saw  in  the  morning  paper  that  Meldora  Ansel, 
wife  of  the  banker  Frederick  Ansel,  had  died  during 
the  night  as  a  result  of  a  heart  ailment. 

It  would  be  futile  for  me  to  attempt  to  use  words 
to  describe  my  dejection  when  I  learned  of  my  loss,  for 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 


"DUSK  TIL  DAWN" 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

the  matter  of  being  a  Christian  is  not  a  mollycoddle 
idea,  but  a  red-blooded,  two-fisted,  daring  scrap  from 
start  to  finish,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  accomplished  a 
lot  toward  the  ultimate  goal. 

Before  finally  catching  a  few  naps  on  the  hard, 
wooden  bench,  the  stars  grew  dim,  the  sharp  contrasts 
faded,  a  bird  chirped  sleepily,  and  the  growing,  rosy 
light  in  the  east  promised  the  dawn  of  a  new  day. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  WRITERS 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

published  "Black  April,"  previously  alluded  to,  and 
the  following  year  she  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  with  her 
novel,  "Scarlet  Sister  Mary."  This  novel  was  success- 
fully dramatized  in  1930-31  with  Ethel  Barrymore  in 
the  leading  role.  In  1935,  Mrs.  Peterkin  released  her 
fourth  book,  "Bright  Skin,"  also  a  novel  dealing  with 
the  life  of  the  negro  on  the  Southern  Coast  plantations. 
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III.  RIVER'S  BRIDGE  MEMORIAL  GROUNDS 


By  Sheldon  M.  Donnelly 


lONG  after  the  cracks  of  the  rifles  have  died 
in  the  distant  echo  lives  the  memory  of 
those  South  Carolinians  who  lost  all  save 
honor  in  the  cause  in  which  they  believed. 
On  the  bank  of  the  Salkehatchie  River  in  a  corner  of 
Bamberg  County  rises  a  memorial  to  those  who  died  in 
the  Battle  of  River's  Bridge.  While  the  memorial 
grounds  are  in  Bamberg  County,  the  battle  was  actually 
fought  in  Colleton. 

Sherman  met  with  his  first  opposition  after  cross- 
ing the  Savannah  River  on  February  3,  1865 — Con- 
federate forces  under  Major  General  Lafayette  Mc- 
Claws  of  Georgia.  After  having  advanced  cautiously 
toward  Columbia,  the  Union  forces  consisting  of  two 
divisions  under  General  Blair  were  confronted  by  Con- 
federate artillery  and  infantry  entrenched  along  the 
Salkehatchie  River  at  River's  and  Buford's  bridges. 
The  line  was  finally  carried  by  Blair's  two  divisions, 
who  waded  into  the  swamp  and  turned  McClaw's 
position,  compelling  him  to  retire  toward  Branchville, 
behind  the  Edisto  River.  Though  the  engagement  was 
short,  it  is  said  that  the  fighting  was  some  of  the  fiercest 
fought  in  the  state. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  letters  of  both  Union 
and  Confederate  officers,  as  recorded  in  the  War  of 
Rebellion,  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Con- 
fererate  armies,  relating  to  the  fight  at  River's  Bridge: 
"Carter's  Ford,  February  4,  1865.— Gen.  Beau- 
.  regard :  The  enemy  crossed  the  Salkehatchie  between 
Broxton's  and  River's  bridges,  and  also  above  River's 
Bridge,  causing  me  to  fall  back  upon  Branchville.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  my  command  could  be  with- 
drawn, as  I  was  completely  flanked  on  both  sides.  The 
fighting  was  quite  sharp  and  lasted  several  hours. — L. 
McCivAWS,  Major  General.'' 


Gen.  McClaws  reports  that  the  enemy  late  last  night 
had  forced  a  passage  of  the  Salkehatchie  in  the  vicinity 
of  River's  Bridge — G.  T.  Beauregard,  General." 


From  General  Sherman : 

"The  17th  corps,  or  Mower's  division,  had  a  smart 
fight  to  secure  River's  Bridge  across  the  Salkehatchie 
and  whipped  the  enemy  handsomely.  Roads  are  bad 
and  water  abundant  above,  below,  and  all  around. 

"We  must  all  turn  amphibious,  for  the  country's 
half  under  water.  Mower  had  to  fight  at  the  Salke- 
hatchie with  his  men  up  to  their  armpits,  he  setting  the 
example." 


"To  Gen.  Wheeler,  at  Fiddle  Pond,  near  Barnwell: 


In  April  of  each  year  families  gather  from  sur- 
rounding counties  and  from  throughout  the  state,  in 
commemoration  of  the  battle.  The  gathering  has  taken 
place  every  year  since  the  foimding  of  the  River's 
Bridge  Memorial  Association,  in  1875.  Through  the 
efl:orts  of  the  association  a  monument  was  erected, 
many  bodies  were  exhumed  from  scattered  graves  and 
reinterred  near  the  monument,  and  a  relic  room  has  been 
opened  where  tourists  and  residents  may  see  the  relics 
of  an  era  in  American  life,  the  memory  of  which  will 
ever  be  perpetuated  by  such  shrines. 

Old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  all  gather  on  this 
special  occasion,  bringing  baskets  and  boxes  of  food, 
which  are  shared  with  friend,  visitor  and  kin  alike  on 
one  long  table.  The  morning  is  featured  with  speeches 
by  noted  state  leaders,  and  music  is  usually  furnished 
by  the  Marine  Band  from  Parris  Island. 

Remembering,  "not  that  you  won  or  lost,  but  how 
you  played  the  game,"  the  program  is  concluded  with 
the  placing  of  a  wreath  on  the  monument ;  a  United 
States  military  salute  shatters  the  stillness,  and  as  the 
sharp  clear  notes  of  taps  are  answered  in  the  far  dis- 
tance, they  linger  on  the  hushed  air,  and  fade. 
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TOMOTLEY  PLANTATION 


jJEMINISCENT  of  an  era  rich  in  folkways, 
customs,  grandeur,  and  arresting  beauty  is 
the  above  scene  of  Tomotley  Plantation, 
in  the  "Low  Country"  of  South  Carolina. 
The  entrance  to  this  driveway  leading  up  to  the  beauti- 
ful mansion  is  marked  by  tall  stone  pillars  and  an  iron 
grill  gate.  The  plantation,  typical  of  the  historical 
southern  plantations,  Hes  near  Charleston.  The 
straight  coastal  highway  in  front  sweeps  under  a  long, 
moss-draped  arch  equal  in  beauty  to  the  above  scene. 

What  black,  bare  feet  have  romped  beneath  the 
shade  of  such  trees,  what  limbs  have  clambered  up  the 
trunks,  and  what  negro  spirituals  have  floated  among 


the  boughs  in  late  afternoon  or  on  quiet  summer  eve- 
ings,  with  nothing  but  the  croaking  of  frogs  audible 
in  the  background,  one  can  only  imagine. 

Only  a  few  of  these  plantations  still  stand.  Time 
and  man  have  wreaked  their  havoc  with  them.  Through 
the  years  the  remaining  few  might  crumble  and  fall,  but 
the  symbol  for  which  Tomotley  and  other  plantations 
stand  will  be  perpetuated  in  the  literature  of  their 
native  state. 

Glorious  in  scenery,  fertile  in  history,  temperate  in 
cHmate,  abounding  in  tradition  ;  these  are  South  Caro- 
lina's own. 
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TWO  AND  A  DOOR 

(  C'lmtiniird    I'ldlii    I'anc  ) 

stotnl.  It  (lidn'l  lodl^  like  il  would  ])c  m >  hard.  And  the 
lli(mj4lit  (if  $14  |)(.T  week  ki'|)t  minnin.i^-  thrnugh  her 
head.  That  would  go  a  long  way  toward  paying  l)ills — 
grocer\-  hills,  doctor  hills,  light  hills,  hills,  hills,  the 
hills  that  had  hccn  driving  her  liushand  almost  mad. 

The  morning  passed  rapidly.  The  relief  applicants 
were  niosth'  unemployed  day-lahorers — men  with  large 
families  and  half  of  them  sick  and  the  other  half  unable 
to  attend  school  because  of  no  shoes  and  the  wife  in  bed 
expecting  another  baby.  All  kinds  came :  old  men, 
young  men,  boys,  women,  girls,  some  shabbily  dressed, 
some  looking  as  if  they  didn't  need  the  "relief"  they 
were  asking. 

At  home  she  found  her  lunch  on  the  table  and  a  note 
beside  it  saying  that  her  husband  had  gone  to  the 
Distilate  plant  and  wouldn't  be  home  for  lunch.  Louise 
ate  in  silence,  noticing  that  John  had  cleaned  the  dishes 
and  swept  the  kitchen  before  leaving.  His  clumsy 
et?orts  at  making  the  bed  provoked  a  sympathetic  smile 
from  her.  Poor  John.  He  tried  so  hard.  He  deserved 
a  good  break — sometime. 

'■^         ^  ^ 

John  Keith  had  left  home  right  after  his  wife  that 
morning.  He  turned  down  the  street  toward  town 
and  became  lost  in  the  crowd  of  late  office-goers.  He 
walked  briskly  till  he  reached  the  building  with  the 
white  sign  strung  across  the  front :  "WPA — WORK 
RELIEF."  He  looked  about  him  before  entering  to 
be  sure  that  no  one  that  he  knew  was  in  sight.  Then 
he  pushed  through  the  door.  Hat  in  hand,  he  joined 
the  end  of  the  line  that  was  before  him.  "No,"  they 
told  him  when  his  turn  finally  came,  "you  are  at  the 
wrong  place.  You  should  go  to  the  "Re-employment 
division."  John  turned  and  went  back  home.  He 
would  have  two  hours  in  which  to  clean  up  the  apart- 
ment and  fix  lunch  before  Louise  came  home. 

An  hour  and  a  half  later  found  John  hurrying  out 
before  his  wife  came  home.  She  had  a  job,  and  he 
couldn't  stand  it  any  longer — he  had  to  find  work  of 
some  sort.  He  walked  the  eight  blocks  across  the  town 
to  the  building  whose  door  bore  the  sign :  "WPA 
WORK  RELIEF  —  RE  -  EMPLOYMENT  DI- 
VISION." He  went  in  and  sheepishly  joined  the  line 
in  front  of  him.  There  were  some  two  or  three  hun- 
dred who  had  been  waiting,  many  doubtless  since  early 
morning.  It  seemed  as  if  he  moved  forward  an  inch  at  a 
time.  For  three  hours  he  stood  there,  in  the  constant 
fear  that  some  of  his  friends  would  pass  through  and 
recognize  him.    At  last  his  turn  came. 

"Name?"  asked  the  man  at  the  window. 

"John  Edwards  Kenth,"  he  replied  in  a  tone  whose 
culture  caused  the  man  to  look  up  at  him. 

A  few  more  (juestions  and  the  man  handed  him  a 
slip  of  paper,  with  instructions  to  "Go  along  this  hall- 


way till  you  come  to  the  fourth  booth  on  the  right.  The 
girl  there  will  take  your  ap])lication." 

John  wasn't  much  surprised  to  find  Louise  sitting  at 
the  desk.  Perhaps  it  was  the  feeling  that  he  himself 
was  trying  to  do  something  without  her  knowing  it 
that  made  him  feel  this  way.  He  greeted  her  with  a 
"Hello,"  and  she  turned  and  looked  confused  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  said,  "W-won't  you  come  in?" 

John  looked  at  her  a  moment  and  then  grinned. 
"Isn't  this  the  place  where  you  make  application  for  re- 
lief work  ?"  he  asked. 

"Uh-uh.    Got  your  slip?"  she  replied. 


THE  FINAL  PARAGRAPH 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

His  hopes  became  more  remote,  however,  as  only 
rejections  came  from  the  publishing  houses.  The  idea 
that  he  would  rather  face  eternity  than  the  future  in 
an  unsympathizing  world  grew  as  his  hopes  for  recogni- 
tion in  the  literary  world  dimmed.  One  day  five  re- 
jection slips  came.  Doran  decided  that  he  would  not 
wait  any  longer  if  another  mail  brought  such  results. 
Going  down  the  street  to  the  drug  store  near  by,  he 
purchased  a  small  amount  of  a  common  poison  used 
in  homes  for  various  purposes — not  enough  to  arouse 
suspicion,  but  plenty  for  his  purpose.  Returning  to 
his  room  he  placed  the  Httle  bottle  on  his  desk  so  that 
there  would  be  no  chance  for  hesitation  once  he  made 
up  his  mind. 

Mail  deliveries  during  the  following  week  brought 
several  more  of  the  now  familiar  notes — mere  forms 
with  the  editors'  names  signed  with  a  rubber  stamp — all 
with  the  notation,  "unacceptable."  His  finances  were 
almost  at  the  point  of  disappearing  and  often  he  fingered 
the  bottle  with  its  deadly  contents,  but  stubbornly  he 
waited  for  the  return  of  his  last  story. 

Two  more  days  passed.  Then  he  found  a  long  white 
envelope  in  his  mail  box.  Perhaps  it  meant  that  .  .  .  no, 
he  wouldn't  become  too  hopeful,  but.  .  .  .  His  heart- 
beat quickened  with  the  hope  that  he  did  not  dare  to 
admit  to  himself  was  within  him.  Forcing  a  knife  be- 
tween the  folds  of  the  tightly  sealed  envelope,  he  ner- 
vously ripped  it  open.  Here  was  a  letter !  His  story 
had  been  accepted  !  But  what  was  the  other  paper  ? 
His  hope  gave  way  to  fear.  There  was  his  manuscript, 
his  own  finale.  But  why  had  he  not  received  the  usual 
rejection  slip  instead  of  this  letter? 

Dejectedly  he  unfolded  the  white  sheet  of  paper 
and  read  the  following : 
Mr.  Doran  Grey, 
Spencerton,  Conn. 
Dear  Sir : 

We  are  returning  your  manuscript  which  you  sub- 
mitted to  this  house  Sept.  19.    The  story  has  some 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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Which  Road? 

The  economic  depression  seems  to  liave  made  a  deep 
imprint  upon  the  Hterature  of  today.  The  trend  seems 
to  be  downward.  Since  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
aspirations  and  inspirations  of  writers,  with  possibly 
a  few  isolated  exceptions,  have  been  drawn  from  the 
lower — the  more  sordid  sources.  Writers,  in  an  effort 
to  achieve  realism,  have  sough!:  out  the  base,  the  un- 
clean, and  have  tried  to  picture  it  as  life — particularly 
as  the  American  way  of  life. 

What  could  have  been  a  good  move  seems  to  have 
taken  the  worst  turn — from  disregard  of  sordid  fact 
in  a  puritanical  age  present-day  literature  has  turned  to 
making  such  the  paramount  issue,  and  is  blind  to  the 
best.  Sex  intrigues  have  become  integral  parts  of  the 
modern  novel.  To  this  one  might  reply  that  such  plays 
a  prominent  part  in  one's  life,  that  the  physical  cannot 
be  disregarded ;  yet,  have  we  reached  the  time  of  the 
body's  governing  the  mind,  or  is  the  mind  supreme? 

If  the  mind  still  rules,  the  literature  of  today  fails 
to  reflect  life  as  it  is,  which  is,  after  all,  one  of  its 
primary  purposes.  How  often  are  the  time-tested  prin- 
ciples of  morality  upheld  in  present  fiction  ?  How  often 
are  man's  weaknesses  painted  as  lurid  as  possible? 

H  the  physical  aspects  overrun  the  mental  it  is  high 
time  the  authors  of  today  turned  their  efforts  toward 
diverting  man's  attention  toward  the  higher  things  of 
life.  From  a  situation  that  our  literature  has  at  least 
helped  to  create,  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
intellect,  and  not  on  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 

What  is  needed  is  not  a  denial  of  nor  a  disregard  for 
fact,  but  rather  a  stricter  adherence  to  fact  instead  of 
picturing  things  worse  than  they  are — of  taking  the 
weakling  and  unintelligent  being  and  making  him  THE 
AMERICAN. 

For  foreign  authoi's  to  write  of  American  life  as 
do  her  own  would  mean  the  rousing  of  resentment 
throughout  the  nation.  Why?  Simply  because  such 
is  not  a  true  picture. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  the  occasional 
piece  of  fiction  with  some  real  depth,  an  article  that 
is  above  the  pale  of  things,  one  that  promotes  the  su- 
premacy of  the  mind,  is  often  either  ignored,  rejected, 
deemed  fanatical,  considered  an  untrue  portrayal,  or  the 
author  himself  is  attacked  for  being  affected,  over 
sentimental,  or  blindly  idealistic. 


Is  it  the  fault  of  the  reader  or  the  writer  ?  Frankly, 
both  are  to  blame ;  but  the  primary  fault  is  with  the 
author,  or  else  how  could  the  reader  ever  have  been 
conditioned  to  such  an  attitude  ? 

Let  us  see  more  writers  with  a  spine,  writers  who 
are  not  swayed  by  fear  of  losing  popularity,  Imt  have 
the  integrity  to  write  as  they  feel  zvitliiii.  Give  us  a  few 
whO'  dares  to  shout  defiance  to  whatever  p(jpular  de- 
mand might  be — those  who  realize  that  anything  that 
lives  comes  from  within,  from  an  intelligence  guided 
by  a  soul  that  gives  depth  to  thcjught,  height  to  inspira- 
tion, and  the  throb  of  humanity  to  life.  These  are  the 
essence  of  real  literature. 

— S.  M.  Dannklly,  2.Y. 


Our  Exchange  Policy 

To  preclude  any  question  that  might  arise  in  the 
minds  of  our  readers  regarding  our  Exchange  column, 
we  offer  a  theory  and  an  explanation. 

We  believe  that  the  Exchange  column  in  a  college 
magazine  should  serve  a  more  worthy  purpose  than  a 
medium  through  which  to  swap  bouquets.  After  care- 
fully noticing  these  features  in  dozens  of  publications, 
we  find  that  99.44%  of  them  ignore  the  faults  and  ex- 
pand the  virtues  of  the  magazines  they  "criticize." 
Valuable  space  is  wasted  in  telling  that  in  "a  certain 
magazine  such-and-such  a  story  is  good,"  when  perhaps 
if  the  story  is  tolerable,  the  print  job  is  poor,  the  edit- 
ing" careless,  the  proof  errors  inexcusable,  and  the  story 
out  of  place  in  the  type  magazine. 

Thus  far  in  our  Exchange  column  we  have  at- 
tempted to  do  three  things  :  (  1  )  to  take  up  a  limited 
number  of  magazines  in  detail ;  ( 2 )  to  take  up  out- 
standing features  in  others;  and  (3)  to  recognize  the 
receipt  of  the  rest,  which  w^e  hope  in  time  to  consider 
in  detail.  In  so  doing,  we  try  to  express  frankly  our 
opinion  regarding  the  magazine  under  consideration.  If 
our  criticism  seems  harsh,  it  is  not  intended  to  be  other 
than  constructive ;  if  we  seem  over-generous  with  praise, 
we  are  merely  trying  to  give  just  credit  where  we  think 
it  rightly  deserved. 

The  day  of  polite  compliments  and  suppressed 
criticism  should  have  passed  with  the  buggy- whip. 
Let  us,  to  use  the  vernacular,  "call  a  spade  a  spade" 
and  stop  "swapping  bouquets."     — Owens  Wood. 
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(CoiitiniK'cl  frcmi  Page  14) 
man  he  lived  with  his  skin  "turned  inside  out.'"  This 
l(ini'l\  L;iii|)ini;  lii^ure,  however,  was  to  find  a  eonstant 
iiustical  experience  of  jioetry  that  he  could  not  escape, 
an  experience  which  compelled  him  to  do  battle  for 
standing  room  to  sing  his  song.  Through  disappoint- 
ment and  melancholy  introspection,  through  poverty 
and  endless  self-doubt,  he  managed  to  cultivate  some- 
thing in  his  own  soul  which  ultimately  allowed  him  to 
prove  himself  faithful  to  the  Puritan  traditions  of  his 
childhood  and  speak  with  strength.  His  end  as  a  poet 
was  one  of  triumph,  for  he  lived  to  see  his  poems  read 
and  appreciated  for  their  message  alone. 

As  represented  in  the  biography,  Robinson  did  not 
have  the  depths  of  faith  which  were  tapped  by  Lanier 
and  Browning.  A  hawser  of  steel,  however,  linked  the 
shifting  ])ackground  of  his  life  to  the  stage  on  which 
he  played. 

The  biography,  realistic  in  treatment  and  replete 
with  the  common  ichom  of  American  life,  is  highly 
worth  while  for  its  portrayal  of  a  sensitive  individualist 
who,  in  a  period  of  national  expansion  and  material- 
ism, lived  a  simple  life  in  obedience  to  the  ideals  of  his 
a,-t  G.  B.  Beach. 


"REVUES  BREVES" 


FLIGHT  INTO  OBLIVION  —  By  A.  J.  Hanna 

This  book  describes  a  unique  episode  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States:  the  flight,  made  by  train,  horse- 
back, ambulance,  buggy,  oxcart,  boat,  and  foot  over 
nearly  two  thousand  miles,  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  down- 
fallen  Confederate  government.  The  reality  of  the 
escapade  is  adecjuately  recreated  by  descriptions  of 
conditions  during  the  days  of  1865  following  the  close 
of  the  war,  these  conditions  providing  the  background 
for  the  episode.  The  thrilling  adventures  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Davis'  Cal^net  are  recounted  in  an  accurately 
historic  manner,  though  the  story  throughout  is  spiced 
with  thrills  as  the  author  skillfully  folds  back  the  ob- 
livion that  closed  over  these  men  after  their  successful 
flight. 


LISTEN!  THE  WIND  — By  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh 

This  story  covers  ten  days  of  the  Lindberghs'  flight 
around  the  North  Atlantic  ocean  in  1933.  It  is  a  true 
and  accurate  story  of  the  flight  from  Africa  to  South 
America  on  the  return  trip.  The  account  of  the  people 
met  and  the  difficulties  overcome  on  a  long  over-water 


Might  in  a  ])lane  originally  constructed  for  continental 
flying  provides  entertaining  and  instructive  reading. 

— OwKNS  Wood,  ::^.Y 


ENAMELED  COUNTENANCE 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

she  would  have  had  to  give  up — with  her  she  never 
feared  failure.    She  had  not  even  thought  of  it. 

Though  she  casually  had  wondered  many  times 
how  Harold  was,  Marilyn  now  seriously  thought  of  him. 
She  wondered  if  he  had  really  found  success  in  the 
city — if  he  remembered  as  she  now  allowed  herself  to. 
Although  she  was  a  month  his  senior,  it  had  made  no 
difference  to  either  of  them.  She  suddenly  recalled  that 
she  had  not  heard  from  him  in  over  a  year,  two  years. 
Vaguely  she  wondered  if  she  had  answered  his  last 
letter.  The  idea  of  writing  him  passed  almost  as 
quickly  as  it  had  come — not  after  such  a  long  time — 
and  perhaps,  perhaps  she  had  written  last ;  once  more 
Marilyn's  habitual,  quiet  reserve  returned,  and  she  arose 

and  went  to  her  bed  room. 

*         *  * 

Marilyn  had  finished  with  her  early  morning  chores, 
and  went  to  the  living  room  to  see  about  the  fire.  She 
was  standing  there  gazing  at  Frances's  photograph, 
wondering  what  she  could  get  for  her  graduation  gift — 
it  was  onlv  a  few  months  off — when  Frank  came  in  with 
a  telegram. 

"Mister  Blake  ax  me  to  give  you  dis.  Miss  Marilyn. 
He  jes'  cum  fum  town,"  said  the  old  negro.  He  handed 
it  to  her  and  went  out  again,  but  lingered  near  the  door 
in  case  she  called.  Telegrams  seldom  came  out  to  the 
farm. 

Marilyn,  outwardly  calm,  quickly  opened  the  en- 
velope and  read : 
"Darling  Marilyn, 

'T  know  you  will  forgive  me  stop  I  should  have  let 
you  know  stop  Harold  and  I  were  married  last  night 
stop  see  you  Sunday.  FRANCES" 

Marilyn  bit  her  lower  lip,  crushed  the  telegram 
tightly  in  her  hand,  and  walked  over  to  the  window. 
The  morning  sun  shone  on  her  face.  Slowly  the  color 
returned,  but  the  sunlight  betrayed  small  lines  at  the 
corners  of  her  mouth.  Her  eyelids,  too,  were  slightly 
wrinkled.  Her  face  was  serene  and  calm,  but  her  ex- 
pression was  like  a  painting  that  had  hung  on  a  gallery 
wall  for  a  long  time.  To  the  observer  it  was  flawless, 
but  the  keen  eye  might  perceive  tiny  cracks  where  the 
oil  had  dried,  cracks  resembling  faint  wrinkles. 

Marilyn  walked  to  the  door  and  called  to  the  darkey, 
"Frank,  we'll  have  to  get  everything  fixed  up."  She 
smiled  broadly  before  continuing,  "Frances  is  coming 
Sunday." 
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EXCHANGE 


ROM  Columbia  College  comes  a  new  Cri- 
terion, and  in  appearance  and  makevip  we 
'  kut  iTvss&s  ^^^^  ^  great  improvement.  Of  smaller  size, 
^  ^-^^^  appropriate  cover,  good  quality  paper,  and 
neat  print  job,  this  new  magazine  is  deserving  of  high 
praise  for  its  makeup  and  appearance.  The  content, 
though  better  than  the  first  issue,  still  shows  much  to  be 
desired.  By  far  the  most  pleasing  prose  contribution  is 
Elizabeth  Garrison's  "Give  Ye  Thanks,"  in  which  a 
simple  plot  is  given  satisfactory  treatment.  "Bells,"  by 
Blanche  Williams,  gives  a  neat  bit  of  character  por- 
trayal. Elizabeth  Garrison  gives  a  worn-out  plot  good 
treatment  in  "Princess  Patsy,"  while  Frances  Sprott 
spoils  a  good  story  with  a  poor  conclusion  in  "Third 
Degree."  Blanche  Williams  gives  a  veiled  plot  fair 
treatment  in  "A  Child  May  See."  "Their  Love  Ful- 
filled," by  Louise  Coskrey,  is  sadly  disappointing  in  its 
weak  ending,  and  we  feel  that  a  descriptive  style  of 
such  excellence  should  not  be  wasted  on  plots  of  this 
type.  Frances  Blaine  McElveen  comes  through  with 
the  concluding  chapter  of  "A  Man  Named  Hertford" 
in  good  style.  A  strained  effort  at  description  spoils  a 
sweetly  simple  theme  in  Louise  Abney's  "The  Sweetest 
Story,"  while  Jean  Asbill  wastes  fine  treatment  on  a 
trite  plot  in  "Revelation."  In  the  realm  of  poetry,  Edith 
Lackey's  "Oncle  Nelse's  Banjo"  is  by  far  the  most 
pleasing.  Under  the  class  of  free  verse,  Louise  Abney's 
"Lines  on  a  Beautiful  Night"  is  the  most  pleasing. 
Roger  Vercel's  "Tides  of  Mont  St.  Michel"  is  re- 
viewed with  skill  and  imderstanding  by  Frances  Sprott, 
while  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Music  departments  pro- 
vide additional  interest.  In  spite  of  the  many  improve- 
ments, we  still  believe  the  Columbia  student  body  cap- 
able of  turning  out  a  magazine  with  a  more  highly  pleas- 
ing content.  You've  got  the  makeup,  now  let's  see  the 
material ! 

^        %  ^ 

After  carefully  reading  the  Autumn  issue  of  The 
Citadel's  Shako,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  reasons 
behind  the  selection  by  the  Press  Association  of  this 
magazine  as  the  state's  No.  I.  Beginning  with  a  color- 
ful and  interesting  cover,  the  makeup  is  splendid.  Taste- 
ful selection  arrangement,  well-spaced  heads,  good  paper 
and  a  neat  print  job  go  to  complete  the  requirements  for 
a  pleasing  appearance.  In  content,  the  magazine  is 
equally  satisfactory.  "G-Man  Fellybo,"  by  C.  H. 
Gibson,  is  marked  by  sustained  interest  of  plot,  pic- 
turesque character  portrayal,  but  poorly  handled  dialect. 
E.  H.  Gunderson's    "Introducing  Bilglook"  is  by  far 


the  most  entertaining  feature  of  the  issue.  Clever  wit 
and  realistic  description  mark  the  views  of  student  life 
given,  and  the  promise  of  more  leaves  us  hopefully  ex- 
pectant. W.  H.  Henderson  does  an  understanding 
piece  of  work  in  "A  Smoker's  Soliloquy,"  though  the 
bare  theme  would  be  of  little  interest.  The  pictorial 
series  depicting  cadet  life  is  entertaining  and  informa- 
tive. Though  a  few  of  the  prints  failed  to  reproduce 
clearly,  the  feature  as  a  whole  is  highly  acceptable.  M. 
A.  Parrott  does  splendid  work  in  resurrecting  well- 
chosen  excerpts  from  a  diary  kept  of  a  summer's  travels 
abroad.  The  title  "Innocents  Abroad"  provokes  a 
smile  as  one  reads  the  selections.  Lester  Meltzer's 
"Tale  of  the  Man  and  the  Fox  (Fur)"  is  mildly  inter- 
esting, though  there  is  lacking  a  sense  of  reality  in  the 
description.  The  anonymous  "Diary  of  a  Freshman" 
gives  an  interesting  view  of  Citadel  student  life  as 
seen  from  a  Fourth  Classman's  angle.  "Summer  Ad- 
venture," by  P.  M.  Lagard,  combines  skilfully  portrayed 
action  with  an  interesting  setting,  but  we  believe  the 
omission  of  the  romantic  element  would  have  been  for 
the  improvement  of  the  story.  Among  the  book  re- 
views. Tortilla  Flat,  the  new  novel  by  John  Steinbeck, 
is  reviewed  with  a  skill  that  speaks  of  careful  reading 
and  understanding  of  this  and  other  of  the  writer's 
works.  J.  C.  M.  Vann  does  this  piece  of  work  well. 
None  of  the  poetry  in  this  issue  is  particularly  out- 
standing, though  all  of  it  shows  care  in  preparation. 
Splendid  choice  of  descriptive  words  marks  J.  L. 
Donnell's  "Moonlight  on  the  Water"  as  one  of  the 
better  verse  selections.  In  spite  of  the  minor  openings 
for  improvement,  we  want  to  congratulate  the  editor 
and  staff  of  The  Shako  for  turning  out  a  magazine  that 
is  fully  in  step  with  the  excellence  of  previous  issues. 

*  *  * 

In  the  College  of  Charleston  Magazine,  Sara  Bad- 
ger's "After  Ten  Years"  is  a  pleasing  western  yarn  with 
an  unusual  twist  to  it.  Kathleen  Harley  does  fair  work 
on  a  plot  that  lacks  verse  similitude  in  the  story  "A 
Night  of  Happiness."  Kenneth  Herbert,  a  Wofford 
Alumnus,  appears  as  the  author  of  a  short  poem, 
"Time."  This  poem  was  published  in  the  Wofford 
Journal  previously,  but  no  recognition  of  the  fact  is 
made. 

*  *  * 

As  a  whole,  The  Collegian  of  Presbyterian  College 
is  again  sadly  disappointing.  George  Staples  gives  a 
weak  plot  amusing  treatment  in  "It's  Always  Like 
That."    In  spite  of  the  mechanical  imperfections,  we 
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thonms^hh'  cnjoyecl  v'^ani  Lipscy's  poeiii,  "And  Tvven 
\<m."  \\\'  still  insist  that  the  fnll  spread  jcikr  page, 
"Now  T1k'\  C-du  \>v  Tdld,"  is  (int  of  place  in  a  literary 
magazine. 

*     *  * 

In  77/1'  liclio  of  Inn-nian  University  we  lind  a  highly 
pleasing  magazine.  l{specially  enjoyable  is  Joel  Law- 
hon's  "Mr.  K  and  the  Lunatic."  y\mong  the  poems, 
W  illiam  Lanes's  "Western  Sketches"  is  particularly  well 
done.  The  translation  by  Edgar  Davis  of  Eichendorfif's 
"Mondacht"  is  deserving  of  highest  praise. 

Erskine's  Golden  Quill  lirings  a  delightful  dialogue, 
"Now  It  Can  Be  Told,"  by  Boegel  and  Miller.  "Which 
One?"  by  Mary  E.  Leith  is  a  fair  story,  but  too  many 
of  the  sort  clutter  up  college  magazines.  We  like  the 
idea  of  the  Alumni  Page,  and  the  poetry  showed  careful 
thought  and  preparation. 

^  ^ 

The  Erothesian,  from  Lander  College,  has  for  its 
lead  article  one  by  Edna  Johnson,  "Maurice  Evans 
Exalts  Shakespeare,"  that  is  particularly  well-done. 
The  discussion  shows  detailed  study  and  careful 
thought.  Excepting  minor  imperfections,  Elorence 
Holding's  poem,  "Burning  Beauty,"  is  to  be  classed 
among  the  better  poems.  "Hectic  Hats,"  by  Dolly 
Erickson,  is  both  timely  and  amusing.  Among  the  book 
reviews,  Arthur  E.  Hertzler's  '^Thc  Horse  and  Buggy 
Doctor;'  is  given  understanding  treatment  by  Eleanor 
Smith. 

From  Clemson  comes  a  new  student  pul)lication,  77/r 
Agrarian.  As  a  technical  magazine,  the  makeup  and  edit- 
ing are  satisfactory.  Appropriate  photography  adds  to 
the  up-to-date  air  of  the  book.  An  article  by  C.  C. 
Miley,  "Growing  Garden  Crops  in  Water,"  is  well 
written  and  should  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader. 
Touching  on  all  phases  of  southern  farming.  The  Agrar- 
ian should  prove  an  interesting  and  informative  medium 
of  expression  for  the  students  of  agriculture  at  Clemson. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  Aurora,  from 
Agnes  Scott;  The  Concept.  Converse;  The  Silhouette, 
Mercer  University;  Pulse,  University  of  Chicago; 
Areopagus,  Cornell;  The  Georgia  Arch,  University  of 
Georgia;  The  Wesleyan,  Wesleyan  College;  The  Ex- 
ponent, University  of  Dayton  ;  The  Fordham  Monthly, 
Eordham  University;  and  The  Carolina  Buccaneer, 
University  of  North  Carolina.  All  were  read  with  in- 
terest and  appreciation. 


MELDORA  MY  BELOVED 

(Coiitiiuied  from  Page  15) 

words  cannot  adequately  express  the  grief  and  anguish 
brought  on  by  the  l)ereavement  of  a  loved  one.  My 
despair  was  greater  .still  because  I  could  confide  in 
no  person.  H  I  had,  1  would  have  been  sent  at  once 
to  an  institution.  My  appetite  failed  me ;  sleep  eluded 
me.  I  neither  ate  nor  slept  for  three  days,  and  when 
slumber  finally  did  come  it  was  a  drowsy  stupor,  an 
unconscious  state,  the  consequence  of  an  exhausted 
frame.    It  was  a  fortnight  before  I  again  dreamt. 

In  my  dreams  I  searched  the  old  haunts  diligently 
for  Meldora ;  yet  I  could  not  find  a  trace  of  her. 

Last  week  I  ventured  down  into  the  vale  where  lay 
that  tarn  with  its  marshy  shore,  and  I  saw  on  all  sides 
white  tombs,  massive  mausoleums  which  glistened  in  the 
moonlight.  No  !  It  was  not  moonlight :  it  was  a  fog 
that  rose  from  ofl^  the  murky  water,  hung,  suspended 
in  mid  air  and  glowed  with  a  wan  phosphorescence, 
making  the  scene  all  the  more  unearthly.  Giant  bats 
or  some  other  huge,  nocturnal  fowls  flew  around  over- 
head, diving  and  climbing,  casting  grotesque  shadows 
on  the  ground.  This  stillness  was  shattered  abruptly 
by  a  faint  cry,  "Paul,  Paul,"  from  the  far  side  of  the 
tarn,  and  I  knew  that  my  search  was  at  an  end.  In 
■spite  of  the  gloomy  setting,  I  was  thrilled  to  the  core, 
and  had  a  feeling  of  ecstasy  never  experienced  by  a 
mortal  before. 

I  did  not  take  time  to  walk  around  the  edge  of  the 
pool,  but  started  wading  straight  across  it.  As  I 
stepped  into  the  marsh,  I  felt  something  give  awaj 
under  my  feet.  It  was  not  the  ground;  it  was  myriads 
of  writhing  serpents  that  hissed,  emitted  sickening 
odors,  and  wrapped  their  icy,  scaly  bodies  around  my 
bare  legs  while  I  sank  up  to  my  knees  into  the  slimy 
quagmire  of  living  horrors. 

I  was  growing  limp  when  suddenly  a  hand  grasped 
my  shoulder  and  pulled  me  from  this  mass.  Standing 
on  firm  ground  once  again,  I  beheld  Meldora,  wearing 
still  her  black  mourning  but  looking  more  comely  than 
ever  since  death. 

I  would  have  taken  her  into  my  arms  that  moment 
and  lavished  tender  embraces  and  kisses  upon  her,  but 
she  held  up  her  hand,  saying,  "Not  now,  Paul,  for  now 
is  not  the  time  of  love  and  explaining,  but  the  time  of 
revenge.  Yes,  revenge,  dear.  I  must  be  avenged.  I 
was  poisoned;  my  husband  became  infatuated  with  an- 
other and  killed  me.  Hurry,  Paul !  Waste  not  a 
minute !" 

I  grew  giddy:  the  world  whirled  around  me.   All  I 
can  remember  is  walking,  trudging  across  a  field  and 
entering  a  house.    Then  my  mind  instantly  cleared.  I 
was  standing  before  a  door  in  the  hallway  of  a  palatial 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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HOPE 

I  sat  beside  a  waterfall  one  day, 

The  silver  stream  ran  slowly  o'er  the  ledge; 

And  as  I  sat  there  gazing-  at  the  sight 

A  stillness  gripped  my  heart  and  stirred  my  soul. 

It  was  to  me  as  if  some  prophet  said 

That  life  was  like  a  rippling,  wand'ring  stream. 

That  life  was  transient  and  we  all  must  face 

The  fact  that  we  are  slowly  passing  by 

The  mile-posts  of  the  journey  to  the  grave. 

Then  struck  a  note  of  thrilling  majesty 

Of  joy  that  only  faith  can  bring  to  man, 

That  thought  of  never-ending  love  of  God 

Who  in  His  boundless  mercy  gives  to  those 

That  seek  His  face  and  strive  to  do  His  will. 

The  trickling  stream  and  waterfall  had  brought 

New  hope  to  one  that  needed  hope  to  see 

The  beauty  of  God's  love  and  handiwork. 

— B.  G.  Coat::, 


ASSURANCE 

Some  day  when  I  am  placed  beneath  the  sod. 

And  Death's  cold  finger  on  my  brow  shall  rest  ; 
When  my  undying  soul  shall  rise  to  God, 

And  pray  that  at  His  throne  it  may  be  blest. 
He  will  not  ask  my  color,  race,  nor  creed  ; 

li  I  were  born  of  parents  great  or  small. 
But  how  I  helped  my  brothers  in  their  need 

And  answered  every  weary  stranger's  call 
Did  I  perform  each  simple  task  with  care 

A¥ithout  a  thought  of  greater  pow'r  and  rank  ; 
Did  I  my  all  with  others  gladly  share 

And  tell  them  they  had  only  God  to  thank  ? 
If  I  have  done  these  things  from  day  to  day 

And  to  His  work  have  always  giv'n  mv  best  — 
I  have  no  fear  that  He  shan't  clear  the  way 

To  take  my  pardon'd  soul  with  Him  to  rest. 

— Anoiiyiiious. 


P.  A.  MONEY-BACK  OFFER.  Smoke  20  fragrant  pipe- 
f uls  of  Prince  Albert.  If  you  don't  find  it  the  mellowest, 
tastiest  pipe  tobacco  you  ever  smoked,  return  the 
pocket  tin  with  the  rest  of  the  tobacco  in  it  to  us  at 
any  time  within  a  month  from  this  date,  and  we  will 
refund  full  purchase  price,  plus  postage.  (Signed) 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


pipefuls  of  fragrant  tobacco  in 
every  2-oz.  tin  of  Prince  Albert 
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Dr.  Pugh  : — To  me  it  has  been  a  real  preasure  to 
read  the  December  issue  of  The  Journal.  Here  are 
some  good  sketches,  good  poems,  and  good  stories.  I 
have  been  instructed,  entertained,  and  even  scared  to 
such  a  degree  that  never  again  will  I  risk  a  night  drive 
alone  from  Tryon  to  Spartanburg.  In  the  work  of 
these  contributors,  there  is  evidence  of  literary  ability 
of  no  mean  sort. 

The  art  editor  has  designed  an  appropriate  and 
strikingly  suggestive  front  cover  for  this  Christmas 
number:  a  seated  shepherd,  crook  in  hand,  gazing  in- 
tently at  a  radiant  star.  To  him  that  star  announced 
the  advent  of  one  who  emphasized  the  worth  of  the 
individual  as  a  child  of  the  living  God.  This  being  a 
fact,  caste  and  class  distinctions  were  to  be  wiped  out, 
men  of  all  races  being  brothers  in  a  new  kingdom  of 
good  will  and  peace.  We  are  living  at  a  time  when 
all  that  is  suggested  by  that  picture  is  being  seriously 
questioned  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  individual's 
right  even  to  think  for  himself  and  speak  his  thought 
is  being  harshly  denied  him  except  in  a  few  harassed 
and  perplexed  democracies.  These  have  been  created 
by  individualism  but  they  cannot  be  maintained  by  it, 
says  John  Middleton  Murry  in  his  Heroes  of  Thought, 
since  "the  masses  grow  weary  of  the  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility and  seek  to  be  rid  of  it." 

From  this  thought-provoking  introduction  to  The 
Journal,  I  turn  to  the  page  of  the  Editor-in-Chief, 
and  find  that  he  has  addressed  himself  to  his  own  little 
democracy,  the  Wofir'ord  students.  With  good  reason, 
he  is  harassed  and  perplexed.  In  a  short,  well-written 
editorial,  he  calls  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  growing  weary  of  what  should  be  considered  a 
great  privilege  and  pleasure,  indeed  of  what  many  men 
have  given  their  lives  for, — the  right  of  self-expression. 
They  are  expecting  him  and  his  associates  not  only  to 
edit  their  magazine,  but  also  to  create  it.  He  has  called 
attention  here,  it  seems  to  me,  to  a  fundamental  weak- 
ness in  the  thinking  of  many  undergraduates  today. 
They  would  develop  themselves  physically  by  watching 
hired  athletes  play  their  games  and  mentally  through 
the  trained  pens  of  ghost  writers.  We  need  to  listen 
again  to  the  voice  that  spoke  to  American  students  one 
hundred  years  ago:  "Not  so,  brothers  and  friends, — 
please  God,  ours  shall  not  be  so.  We  will  walk  on  our 
own  feet ;  we  will  work  with  our  own  hands ;  we  will 
speak  our  own  minds." 

But  it  is  not  always  easy  to  walk  well  on  our  own 
feet,  or  to  speak  our  own  minds.  Only  the  other  day 
Glenn  Cunningham  said  that  he  feared  he  would  not 
be  able  to  do  much  in  the  winter  indoor  races  since  his 
present  job  required  too  much  riding  in  an  automobile. 


Mr.  Dannelly  is  right,  I  believe,  when  he  says,  "'I'here 
are  very  few  to  whom  successful  writing  is  easy ;  it 
*comes  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow."  One  of  the  most 
successful  writers  of  our  modern  fiction  said  when 
asked  the  secret  of  her  power:  "I  studied  until  I  could 
reproduce  from  memory  several  of  the  masterpieces 
that  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  until  I  could  justify  the 
use  of  every  word,  of  every  mark  of  punctuation.  Then 
for  two  years  I  wrote  at  least  four  hours  a  day. 
Twenty-eight  of  my  stories  were  rejected,  but  the 
twenty-ninth  was  accepted." 

Her  way  was  Franklin's  and  Stevenson's  and  Rus- 
kin's.  It  is  to  the  autobiography  of  Ruskin,  in  particu- 
lar, that  I  would  direct  the  thought  of  those  students 
who  would  improve  their  English.  "I  had,"  said  he, 
"still  better  teaching  .  .  .  and  that  compulsorily,  and 
every  day  of  the  week.  Walter  Scott  and  Pope's  Homer 
were  reading  of  my  own  election,  but  my  mother  forced 
me,  by  steady  daily  toil,  to  learn  long  chapters  of  the 
Bible  by  heart ;  as  well  as  to  read  it  every  syllable 
through,  aloud,  hard  names  and  all,  from  Genesis  to  the 
Apocalypse,  about  once  a  year :  and  to  that  discipline 
—  patient,  accurate,  and  reslute  —  I  owe,  not  only  a 
knowledge  of  the  book,  which  I  find  occasionally  ser- 
viceable, but  much  of  my  general  power  of  taking 
pains,  and  the  best  part  of  my  taste  in  literature.  From 
Walter  Scott's  novels,  I  might  easily,  as  I  grew  older, 
have  fallen  to  other  people's  novels  ;  and  Pope  might, 
perhaps,  have  led  me  to  take  Johnson's  English,  or 
Gibbon's,  as  types  of  language ;  but,  once  knowing  the 
32nd  of  Deuteronomy,  the  119th  Psalm,  the  15th  of 
First  Corinthians,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  most 
of  the  Apocalypse,  every  syllable  by  heart,  and  having 
always  a  way  of  thinking  with  myself  what  words 
meant,  it  was  not  possible  for  me,  even  in  the  foolishest 
times  of  youth,  to  write  entirely  superficial  or  formal 
English."  Note  that  Ruskin  had  always  been  a  keen 
student  of  words.  He  had  learned  to  know  them  and 
their  ways. 

The  late  Don  Marquis  once  remarked  that  he  had 
the  most  delightful  occupation  imaginable.  He  had 
very  little  to  do,  he  said,  since  another  man  had  done 
the  really  hard  work  for  him  by  gathering  all  words 
into  a  big  book.  From  this  he  had  only  to  pick  out 
those  suitable  for  his  purpose,  string  them  according 
to  patterns  of  his  own  design,  and  then  sell  them  to 
the  magazines.  Thus  he  created  essays,  poems,  and 
stories  for  the  delight  of  thousands  of  readers.  He,  too, 
was  a  lover  of  words  and  had  learned  how  to  combine 
them  efl^ectively  and  attractively. 

Therefore,  like  Dr.  Stanbury,  T  would  urge  our 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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James  Rountree,  Business  Manager  of  the 
Journal  .  .  .  Senior  .  .  .  tliree  years  on  varsity 
gridiron  .  .  .  lieavy  and  stocky  .  .  .  very  nmch 
in  love  .  .  .  1.  R.  C.  .  .  .  8cab])ard  and  Blade 
.  .  .  PanJiellenic  Council  .  .  .  The  big  shot  of 
T.  K.  N.  .  .  .  bull  shooter  .  .  .  very  talkative  .  .  . 
favorite  tune,  "Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning"  .  .  . 
good  joker  .  .  .  hobby,  going  to  Winthrop  .  .  . 


has  red-wheel  model 
making  money. 

•   •  • 


'A" 


interested  in 


For  three  years  contributor  to  the  Journal  is 
James  Carlisle  .  .  .  Junior  .  .  .  very  good  student  .  .  . 
grandson  of  Dr.  Carlisle  .  .  .  serious  .  .  .  widely  read 
.  .  .  Intensely  interested  in  astrcmomy  and  has  made 
several  discoveries  .  .  .  philosophical  .  .  .  deep  .  .  . 
reliable  .  .  .  friendly. 

•   •  • 


Owens  Wood,  Journal  staff  member  .  .  . 
ready  and  willing  .  .  .  member  The  Gavel  .  .  . 
debating  team  .  .  .  sergeant,  color  guard 
R.  0.  T.  C.  .  .  .  Junior  .  .  .  day  student  .  .  . 
"nosey"  .  .  .  critical  .  .  .  has  "candid"  opinions 
.  .  .  works  in  library  .  .  .  Sigma  Upsilon  .  .  .  wise- 
cracks .  .  .  has  horse-laugh  .  .  .  pleasing  style  of 
writing. 


•   •  • 


Frequent  contributor  is  Don  Foster  .  .  .  Captain 
Co.  "A"  R.  0.  T.  C.  .  .  .  tall,  dark,  and  jitterbug 
.  .  .  deep  voice  .  .  .  Glee  Club  .  .  .  day  student  ...  too 
interested  in  girls  .  .  .  craves  music  .  .  .  Senior  .  .  . 
would-be  ladies'  man  . . .  says  "is  zat  so"  . .  .  casually 
sarcastic  .  .  .  Scabbard  and  Blade  .  .  .  can't  help 
telling  about,  "thac  girl  last  night"  .  .  .  wears  a 
pipe  .  .  .  lazy. 
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Seven-Up 
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MELDORA  MY  BELOVED 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 

mansion,  and  a  voice  —  Meldora's,  I  suppose  —  was 
urging"  me  to  enter. 

I  pushed  open  the  door  and  I  saw  Frederick  Ansel 
slumped  over  a  mahogany  desk.  He  was  drunk.  His 
dark,  curly  hair  was  in  disarray  ;  there  were  dark  circles 
under  his  blood-shot  brown  eyes,  indications  of  much 
chssipation,  and  on  his  face  was  a  three  days'  growth 
of  beard.  He  wore  black  silk  pajamas  and  a  purple 
lounging  robe.  When  he  beheld  me,  he  started,  jumped 
to-  his  feet  shouting:  "Why  you  —  you?  You,  the  one 
I've  dreamed  of — the  one  who  has  haunted  me !  Help  !" 

He  reached  for  a  pistol,  but  I  was  upon  him.  I 
threw  him  to  the  floor  and  choked  him.  I  choked  him 
till  his  face  became  as  purple  as  his  purple  lounging 
robe,  till  his  swollen  tongue  looked  as  if  it  were  coming 
out  by  the  roots,  till  his  eyes  popped  out  like  gargoyle 
eyes,  till  they  burst.  A  servant  rushed  in  and  attempted 
to  grapple  with  me,  but  I  sprang  past  him  and  went 
crashing  through  a  window,  receiving  a  slight  cut  on 
the  arm.    And  at  that  moment  I  awoke. 

It  was  broad  daylight;  a  jailer  had  just  come  in 
to  inform  me  that  I  was  a  free  man.  He  noticed  that 
there  was  blood  on  my  shirt  sleeve  and  inquired  about 
it.  I  told  him  a  lie :  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  squeez- 
ing a  boil,  and  he  must  have  believed  my  tale,  for  he 
led  me  out,  questioning  me  no  further. 

When  I  reached  the  streets,  the  town  was  alive  with 
excitement,  with  the  talk  of  a  murder — of  the  atrocious 
murder  of  Frederick  Ansel,  the  bank  president.  I 
procured  a  newspaper  and  tremulously  read  each  detail 
of  the  crime :  how  the  murderer  made  his  escape 
through  a  window ;  how  a  servant  described  him  as 
being  blond,  tall,  and  powerfully  built. 

It  has  now  been  a  week  since  the  night  of  the 
slaying,  and  since  that  night  I  have  not  slept.  I  yearn 
for  Meldora  more  than  for  life  itself ;  my  longing  is 
unendurable.  My  mind  is  weary,  distracted ;  my 
strength  spent,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  stand 
the  strain  much  longer. 

I  have  seen  by  the  papers  every  day  that  the  police 
have  dragged  in  scores  of  suspects.  At  first  I  laughed 
at  their  efforts,  but  then  I  reconsidered  —  suppose  an 
innocent  person  should  be  convicted?  So  for  that 
reason  I  have  written  this  confession.  Although  I 
realize  that  the  police  will  pay  little  attention  to-  it,  I 
feel  that,  in  a  way,  I  have  done  my  part. 

I  am  sitting  in  my  automobile  finishing  this  manu- 
script, and  when  it  is  completed  I  shall  do  the  deed 
that  for  days  I  have  contemplated.  The  windows  of 
this  vehicle  are  rolled  up,  tightly  sealed,  and  I  have 
run  a  rubber  hose  under  the  car  from  the  exhaust  to 
a  hole  in  the  floor-board. 

The  ignition  is  turned  on  already,  the  motor  started, 
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and  the  carbon  monoxide  gas  is  beginning  to  fill  the 
car.  My  eyes  burn  and  unconsciousness  is  overcoming 
me.  But  I  am  glad.  I  am  feeling  sleepy  again !  I 
will  sleep  again,  dream  again — this  time  forever.  My 
darling  and  I  shall  play  upon. that  beach  on  that  isle 
for  aeons,  and  never  for  another  time  will  we  have  to 
fear  an  awakening. 

Everything  is  growing  hazy ;  I  can  write  no  more ; 
my  story  is  ended,  for  I  perceive  a  radiant  light  ap- 
proaching. It  is  the  light  from  my  jewel's  golden  hair  ! 
It  is  Meldora  —  Meldora  my  beloved  —  coming  ■— 
coming  for  me ! 


r— 


LIBERAL  EDUCATION 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

into  this  and  that,  or  can  it  rectify  my  misjudgments, 
or  provide  me  with  the  basis  for  self-respect  and  re- 
gard for  others?  If  these  are  answered  "yes,"  then  the 
right-minded  student  needs  nothing  more  to  stir  the 
interest  in  that  subject  for  he  is  always  interested  in 
what  can  give  him  fuller  and  sounder  life  in  thought. 

Does  a  liberal  education  prepare  one  better  for 
technical  studies  or  vocations  ?  In  reply,  do  the  open- 
ing to  the  mind  of  new  frontiers  in  thought,  the  revela- 
tions of  associations  in  interrelated  fields,  the  more 
human  knowledge  of  mankind  not  prepare  one  better 
for  more  manly  work  in  one's  chosen  calling? 

There  are  several  misconceptions  which  hinder  the 
progress  of  liberal  education.  One  is  the  idea  that  the 
quality  of  the  liberal  course  depends  on  the  intellect  of 
the  pupil.  It  is  supposed  that  education  is  something 
acquired  by  facility  in  thought,  hence  dullards  must 
not  hope  for  as  broadening  results  as  the  brainier.  This 
really  need  not  be.  If  this  liberal  education  is  not  any 
acquired  standard  but  simply  a  direction  and  self- 
guidance  of  all  the  existent  mind  powers,  then  any 
mind  capable  of  any  kind  of  judgment  may  be  fully 
liberal  in  knowledge  regardless  of  intellectual  rank. 
The  sufficiency  of  the  liberal  education  must  be  judged 
not  by  the  value  or  greatness  to  the  zvorld  of  the  mind 
it  produces,  but  by  its  contribution  to  the  balanced  life 
of  the  individual. 

Another  hindrance  is  the  effort  to  find  educational 
short-cuts  by  which  more  time  is  gained  for  study  of 
a  very  large  number  of  fields.  Examples  of  such  are 
one-volume  books  claiming  to  give  a  whole  high  school 
education.  The  fallacy  again  is  the  idea  that  it  is  so 
much  general  knowledge  that  makes  the  liberal  educa- 
tion.. Such  methods,  of  course,  give  too  little  of  the 
thorough-going  challenges  on  several  grounds  that  give 
grasp  to  the  thought. 

Many  have  failed  to  develop  the  most  of  the  bene- 
fits that  the  liberal  college  can  give  them  because  they 
have  expected  that  the  courses  should  always  clear 
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away  doubts  from  the  mind  and  teach  only  certain 
verities.  'I'hey  either  accept  as  exact  truths  what  may 
be  only  approximate  or  later  disprove,  so  that  jjroj^ress 
leaves  them  behind,  or  they  defend  themselves  by 
demoralizing-  doubt  of  nearly  everything  instead  f)f 
learning  how  to  trust  in  the  ])Ossible  validity  of  reason- 
able proofs.  The  presentation  of  the  unsolvable  prob- 
lems of  the  human  race,  the  recounting  of  the  struggles 
of  ancient  and  modern  against  falsehood  and  misunder- 
standing, the  relating  of  these  dilemmas  is  one  of  the 
strongest  ways  by  which  a  liberal  education  attains  its 
end  of  showing  new  vistas  to  the  spirit.  It  is  the  chief 
distinction  between  the  liberal  arts  college  and  the 
technical  school  which  presents  mostly  accepted  facts. 
The  one  who  has  only  a  technical  training  in  an  occupa- 
tion may  become  perfect  in  its  routine  performance 
but  it  is  the  man  from  the  liberal  arts  college  with  his 
view  of  related  fields,  his  quickening  of  independent 
thought,  and  his  survey  of  conquest  over  error  who 
most  often  can  take  the  occupation  and  see  in  it  old 
processes  to  be  reformed  and  new  methods  to  be  tried. 


FIFTEEN  YEARS  OF  IT 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

and  blind  the  good  results  that  might  ensue  from  more 
wholesome  and  genuine  relationships  between  faculty 
and  students.  Now  all  results  have  causes  and  two  or 
three  reasons  for  this  situation  are  easily  discernible. 
Students  and  faculties  both  realize  that  report  cards 
which  deservedly  carry  excellent  grades  are  swamped 
by  those  others  which  belong  to  some  of  the  conniving 
hypocrites  we  have  just  mentioned.  Students  who  have 
lost  sight  of  or  have  never  realized  educational  ob- 
jectives spend  time  in  spotting  professors  which  could 
be  profitably  employed  in  getting  an  intelligent  and 
comprehensive  grasp  of  the  subject  under  consideration. 
Such  practice  leads  to  beautiful  report  cards,  which  are 
only  pen  and  ink  representatives  of  the  impression  the 
student  has  made  on  the  instructor,  and  leads  away 
from  the  development,  use  and  dependence  upon  one's 
own  judgment  and  respect  for  one's  own  interests  that 
serve  men  to  their  graves. 

The  question  and  answer  method  is  another  rather 
unnatural  development  for  the  school  room.  The  stu- 
dent pays  for  guidance  and  instruction  and  must  then 
be  forced  to  partake  of  that  which  he  has  purchased. 
The  man  who  would  saunter  up  to  a  soda  fountain,  place 
and  pay  for  his  order  and  then  either  sutler  the 
"fountaineer"  to  persuade  him  to  drink  or  if  possible, 
slink  out  unnoticed,  leaving  the  soda  on  the  counter, 
would  have  sarcastic  remarks  directed  upon  his  sanity. 
An  incident  like  this  is  just  as  little  likely  to  happen 
tomorrow  as  is  one  in  which  a  school  teacher  will 
stand  before  a  class  of  eager,  hungry-minded  pupils  and 
"suggest"  that  they  consider  a  certain  period  in  history 
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or  a  certain  phase  of  grammar  at  tlie  next  meeting.  In 
the  soda  incident,  the  customer  can  only  be  excused  on 
the  assumption  that  the  "fountaineer"'  was  unskilled — 
that  he  concocted  a  mixture  which  had  an  unpleasant 
flavor.  Is  it  learning  that  repels  students  cn  masse f 
Or  is  it  the  method  by  which  learning  is  presented  ? 
Or  does  the  answer  lie  outside  either  realm?  Only 
cooperation  between  student  and  faculty  can  produce 
the  best  results.  One  of  these  two  bodies  must  as- 
sume the  commanding  role  in  such  cooperative  activity, 
and  if  necessary,  originate,  stimulate  and  encourage  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  other  until  its  own  interest 
has  become  self-sustaining. 

Pressure  of  circumstances  is  another  reason  we 
might  lay  at  the  door  of  student  attitude.  Some  stu- 
dents are  forced  to  spend  a  good  part  of  their  time  in 
earning  their  living.  Others  engage  in  unlimited  out- 
side activity — athletics,  dramatics,  social  activities  and 
various  types  of  organizations.  Now  each  day  has 
only  twenty-four  hours,  and  when  this  time  is  divided 
among  the  activities  in  which  a  large  number  of  students 
engage,  each  endeavor  has  in  so  many  cases  to  sufifer 
carelessness  and  inefficiency  due  to  insufficient  time. 
Study,  in  a  good  many  cases,  is  relegated  to  the  status 
of  a  side  issue,  which  is  to  be  attended  only  in  case 
other  things  are  finished.  Psychology  rather  generally 
recognizes  the  disciplinary  value  of  thorough  and 
diligent  work.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  charac- 
ter, instead  of  being  developed  in  our  most  capable 
men  by  engaging  in  school  activities,  is  given  something 
akin  to  negative  impetus.  Intellectually  also  the  student 
suffers  from  too  many  obligations.  Reflection,  studied 
observation,  and  projection  are  considered  elements 
necessary  to  the  best  use  of  knowledge.  How  little  of  the 
average  student's  time  these  factors  occupy,  we  all 
realize.  If  the  quality  of  our  future  doctors,  business 
men  and  ministers  indicated  by  the  degree  of  thorough- 
ness with  which  their  background  is  being  established, 
we  might  do  well  now  to  throw  up  our  hands  and  pray 
for  divine  intervention  to  save  a  crumbling  civilization. 

Moral  education,  were  it  endowed  with  the  capacity 
to  instill  itself  into  the  individual's  way  of  living,  would 
need  only  a  marvelously  simple  curriculum.  A  con- 
sideration of  ethical  development  and  practice,  coupled 
with  a  study  of  mathematics  and  logic,  touched  off  with 
a  dash  of  Christian  ideals,  would  turn  out  world  citi- 
zens of  an  incomparably  high  character.  Such  a 
product-graduate  could  recognize  right;  could  think 
straight  through  his  alternatives  to  the  right  conclusion  ; 
and  finally  would  mold  his  actions  in  accordance  with 
altruistic  principles.  It  is  the  author's  considered  opin- 
ion that  school  curriculums  are  rather  too  ambitious. 
It  seems  that  more  attention  devoted  to  training  the 
youth  of  our  country  in  sound  moral  attitudes  and  in 
straight  and  unbiased  thinking  would  accomplish  greater 
good  than  exposing  it  to  many  and  varied  fields  of 
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kiuiuk'dm'  ill  llir  arts  and  sciences.  Now  rthics  is 
looked  ui)on  as  more  of  a  farce  than  a  subject  for  serious 
consideration.  Logic  is  rele,gated  [n  a  half-year  elective 
coin-se.  instead  of  these,  we  stud\'  lani^uas^es.  literature 
and  itoinilar  sciences.  By  what  virtue  do  schools  pro- 
pose U>  teach  literature  beyond  the  simplest  reading 
exercises ;  languages  beyond  the  basic  principles  of 
grammar  ui)on  which  logical  thought  depends;  and 
science  beyond  the  fundamental  conceptions  necessary 
to  physical  health  and  preservation?  Higher  studies  in 
literature  and  science  no  more  belong  in  public  schools, 
if  they  force  a  sacrifice  of  a  more  social  education,  than 
various  branches  of  technical  administration.  Knowl- 
edge is  easily  acquired  when  necessity  or  interest  arises. 
The  necessity  for  specialized  knowledge  will  arise  more 
surely  than  will  the  necessity  for  exacting  and  constant 
moral  conduct.  The  feeling  for  self-preservation  and 
self-aggrandizement  will  encourage  the  individual  to  at- 
tain such  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  crook, 
the  person  who  sacrifices  principles  of  moral  righteous- 
ness, often  fares  better  than  he  would  by  adhering  to 
accepted  moral  standards.  Progress  by  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  those  weaker  than  himself  is  sanctioned 
because  the  moral  elements  in  his  education  have  failed 
to  become  instilled  into  his  character.  It  is  this  pene- 
trating capacity  of  moral  teaching  to  which  education 
can  most  beneficially  attend.  Children  and  young  peo- 
ple can  be  brought  to  believe  and  to  fight  for  almost  any 
clearly  defined  principle.  That  we  have  so  little  moral 
courage  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  as  children  we  are 
not  inspired  with  ideals  that  consider  welfare  and  even 
life  as  matters  of  indifiference  where  principle  is 
concerned. 

We  have  strayed  far  from  the  Greek  ideal  in  educa- 
tion as  well  as  "in  art  and  thought.  A  young  man  can 
dedicate  himself  to  no  more  dignified  or  noble  under- 
taking than  to  do  his  little  bit  toward  instituting  some- 
thing of  a  "progressive  turn  to  the  rear."  Imagination 
as  well  as  keen  thinking  is  necessary  to  a  man  who  in- 
tends to  stay  abreast  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 
News  of  events  which  in  past  years  was  distributed 
only  after  the  results  of  the  events  had  taken  effect,  now 
is  presented  to  the  common  man  almost  instantaneously 
with  its  occurrence.  In  these  times,  if  ever,  men  need 
training  conducive  t(j  wise  and  temperate  judgment. 
Education  should  be  and  can  be  the  most  potent  factor 
in  a  man's  equipment  for  life.  Today  it  isn't.  Tomor- 
row, let  us  hope  it  will  be. 

Education,  we  insist,  is  a  civil  and  social  instrument, 
supreme  in  its  own  right  and  dedicated  to  service  not 
of  one  race  or  nationality,  but  for  common  human 
good.  It  should  not  advocate  any  system  of  belief,  any 
way  of  life  which  is  based  upon  assumption  or  faith.  To 
what  more  altruistic  end  could  education  in  America  be 
dedicated  than  to  the  futherance  of  the  principle  upon 
which  our  great  nation  has  progressed — democratic 


liberalism — education's  gift  lo  America  and  America's 
gift  to  a  world  of  subject  peo])les  yearning  for  the  privi- 
lege of  the  freedom  we  enjoy?  As  Dorothy  Thompson 
says : 

"Liberalism  .  .  .  never,  except  thoughtlessly, 
conceived  of  itself  as  an  end.  It  was  only  a 
means.  Men  mu.st  be  free  to  experiment,  to 
search,  to  question,  to  act  .  .  .  that  they  may  ap- 
proach the  truth.  The  object  of  liberty  is  to 
pfive  to  men  a  chance  to  Ije  their  best  selves." 

An  education  devoted  to  these  principles  which  the 
best  in  human  intelligence  since  men  began  to  think 
has  advocated,  shall  rest  upon  a  foundation  solid, 
trustworthy  and  of  sufficient  merit  to  demand  of  its 
promoters  complete  and  unmitigated  sacrifice.  An  in- 
tellectual love  for  peaceful  methods,  but  an  absolute 
lack  of  fear  to  oppose  those  groups  of  people  who 
threaten  individual  liberties  and  international  stability — 
these  are  motives  which  will  lend  the  vigor,  color  and 
stamina  that  are  necessary  to  education,  now  an  aim- 
less and  undirected  phase  of  life,  if  it  is  to  become  the 
potent  factor  rightfully  inherent.  Each  new  life  dedi- 
cated to  this  field  of  endeavor  has  its  own  humble,  yet 
magnificent  duty  to  perform. 


THE  FINAL  PARAGRAPH 
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marks  of  merit,  but  we  find  it  unacceptable  for  publica- 
tion. As  you  perhaps  did  not  know,  it  is  not  our  policy 
to  use  articles  or  stories  submitted  by  anyone  other  than 
our  regular  staff  correspondents.  .  .  . 

He  could  not  endure  to  read  further.  He  flung  the 
brief  letter  to  the  floor  without  even  finishing  it.  Yes, 
for  him  it  symbolized  the  end — the  final  paragraph. 

As  he  stretched  his  hand  across  the  desk  in  a  ges- 
ture of  passion,  it  came  in  contact  with  the  bottle  which 
he  had  placed  there  for  such  a  time  as  then — it  was  a 
solution,  a  period  for  the  end  of  his  brief  sentence.  He 
gulped  the  contents  of  the  small  container. 

*         *  * 

Sergeant  O'Malley  of  the  detective  squad  in 
Spencerton  looked  upon  a  pathetic  sight  in  the  room 
where  Doran  Grey  had  been  found  some  hours  after 
his  failure  to  answer  the  call  to  the  evening  meal. 
Sergeant  O'Malley  saw  nothing  to  indicate  death,  but 
that  only  made  death  seem  worse,  for  an  indication  of 
violence  would  have  been  preferable  to  the  calm  inert- 
ness of  the  young  man  sitting  at  his  desk  with  his  head 
bent  forward  upon  his  arms.  Anything  would  have 
been  better  than  finding  death  without  an  apparent 
cause.  What  reason  could  the  writer  have  had  for 
committing  suicide  ? 

O'Malley  slowly  twisted  the  little  bottle  he  had 
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rescued  from  the  floor  between  his  abundant  fingers. 
Photographers  snapped  shots  from  various  angles  in 
the  room.  Curious  boarders  were  gathered  in  the 
somewhat  spacious  hall  outside  and  Mrs.  Kelly,  mistress 
of  the  house,  paced  the  floor  in  unanticipated  fear  of 
the  results  of  the  investigation  being  made  in  the  room 
of  her  demised  boarder.  The  patrol  car  parked  at  the 
curb  had  drawn  a  crowd  of  dirty-faced  urchins  who 
had  rather  watch  a  policeman  any  time  than  to  plav 
football. 

Finding  no  clue  to  the  mystery  after  his  uselessly 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  bottle,  O'Malley  glanced 
around  the  room  with  his  fingers  massaging  a  spot  on 
his  scalp  that  seemed  to  be  troubling  him  at  the  moment. 
Evidently,  Sergeant  O'Malley  was  puzzled.  Then  his 
eye  was  captured  by  the  sight  of  the  letter  which  had 
fluttered  beneath  Grey's  desk.  Picking  it  up  in  his 
huge  hands  he  read  it,  still  searching  for  a  clue.  Finish- 
ing, he  turned  in  disgust  to  his  silent  assistant  who  had 
also  looked  for  any  substantial  motives  without  success. 

"Dis  guy  musta  been  crazy,"  he  conjectured.  "Jest 
one  of  them  noo-rotics.  They  kinda  panned  him  a  little 
about  his  writing,  but  listen  to  dis  last:  '.  .  .  .  VVe  can 
not  accept  any  of  your  stories  as  you  are  not  a  member 
of  our  staff,  but  if  you  would  be  interested,  perhaps 
you  could  be  placed  in  our  department  for  revising 
and  editing  manuscripts.  Such  a  position  would  en- 
able you  to  gain  valuable  experience  in  the  field  of  pres- 
ent-day literature.  Please  notify  us  at  once  if  you 
would  consider  our  ofi^er.'  " 

Sergeant  O'Malley  watched  as  the  body  of  Doran 
Grey  was  carried  away.  He  shook  his  head  incompre- 
hensively  and  went  out  to  make  his  formal  report. 


CRITIC'S  COLUMN 

( Continued  from  Page  24  ) 

student  writers  to  aim  at  precision  and  exactness  in 
their  choice  of  words,  and  to  see  that  they  are  correctly 
spelled  when  they  are  placed  before  the  reader.  A  little 
more  care  in  this  respect  would  add  greatly  to  the  worth 
of  The  Journal.  I  am  old-fashioned  enough,  too,  to 
believe  that  the  idiom  of  the  language  should  be  pre- 
served, and  that  one  should  not  be  compelled  to  read  a 


sentence  twice  to  get  its  meaning.  Here  are  some  of 
the  words  and  expressions  in  this  issue  of  ThU  Journal 
that  need  attention  :  Royalists,  deitistical,  comradeship, 
tuberculin  cough,  satarizing,  the  corpse  was  raising  up, 
alone  in  a  horse  and  buggy,  the  French  playwrite,  com- 
battant,  we  cannot  help  but  believe.  I  like  the  sugges- 
tive power  of  the  little  poem  "Nature's  Welcome,"  but 
I  am  a  bit  puzzled  by  the  form  or  lack  of  form  of 
what  seems  to  be  the  second  sentence.  And  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  word  sacchrinal. 

I  am  wondering,  too,  whether  Mr.  Presson  has 
thought  his  way  carefully  through  his  subject — "With 
Malice  Towards  One."  This  little  sketch  is  well  written 
and  very  interesting.  Were  the  college  boys  forced  to 
go  home  to  father's  at  Christmas,  or  did  they  turn  to 
that  dear  place  almost  instinctively?  Worship  in  which 
man  shows  his  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  is  an 
instinct  in  the  breast  of  the  normal  human  being.  "O 
that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  Him !"  is  the  age-old 
cry  of  humanity.  As  a  people,  we  would  do  well 
to  follow  the  sage  advice  of  Washington  to  keep  this 
religious  instinct  keenly  alive  among  us,  or  we  may 
have  no  bed  at  all  in  which  to  enjoy  the  "delicious 
ecstasy"  of  late  morning  hours.  This  spirit  is  the 
life  of  democracy. 


REPAIR  WORK 

Time  is  a  swift,  swift  workman 

In  making  the  world  forget  — 
This  hero's  been  dead  a  short  six  months. 

And  there's  hardly  a  soul  to  regret. 

Time  is  a  slow,  slow  workman 

When  love  leaves  its  glowing  embers — 
Her  John  has  been  gone  these  thirty  years, 

And  still  old  Ann  remembers. 

Ay,  Time  is  a  swift,  swift  workman 

When  fame  and  glory  depart  ; 
But  Time  is  a  slow,  slow  workman 

When  mending  a  broken  heart. 

— Leighfoii  Presson,  2Y. 
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SONG  OF  RELIEF 

Yes,  I  worked  for  the  WPA. 

I  was  a  laborer,  common  laborer.  I  made  twenty-six 
cents  an  hour,  thirty-five  hours  a  week,  short  hours, 
all  for  eigliteen-twenty  for  two  long  weeks,  thirty- 
six-forty  a  month. 

Yes,  I  worked  for  the  WPA.  I  dug  ditches.  I  dug  in 
mud,  in  rain,  in  muck  up  to  my  knees,  while  editors, 
politicians,  and  the  man  on  the  street  told  of  the 
shovels  with  seats  on  them  that  we  used. 

Where  do  you  work?  I'm  on  relief,  I  work  on  the 
WPA.  Pretty  soft,  isn't  it?  Uh-uh.  What  do  you 
do :  sit  in  the  shade  and  tell  jokes  or  move  dirt 
from  one  pile  to  another  and  then  back  again? 

I  worked  for  the  WPA.  I  have  seen  men  work  a 
summer's  day  through  on  a  piece  of  hoe-cake  and 
three  tomatoes.    Oh,  yes,  and  some  salt. 

Pve  seen  men  work  all  day,  silent,  and  say  nothing 
about  the  three  month's  infant  at  home  nearly  dead 
of  diphtheria. 

Pve  seen  men  walk  ofif  the  job  on  a  rainy  Saturday 
morning  and  miss  their  two  dollars  and  eight  cents 
that  they  would  have  made  rather  than  work.  They 
had  wives,  yes,  and  children  at  home  to  feed.  They 
stood  on  the  streets  all  the  afternoon. 

I've  seen  men  get  a  check  for  sixteen-twenty  on  Tues- 
day, stay  drunk  till  Thursday,  and  return  to  the 
job  —  with  a  headache. 

Pve  seen  men  draw  sixteen-twenty  on  Tuesday,  owe 
seventeen- forty,  and  return  to  the  job  on  Wednes- 
day —  with  a  balance  of  one-twenty  still  on  the 
book  down  at  the  store. 

Pve  seen  the  foreman  cursed  because  he  liked  the 
shade.  Pve  seen  the  laborer  cursed  because  he 
didn't  like  the  sun. 
the  difference  in  two  wheelbarrows 


Pve  seen  two  men  fight  over 


Pve  seen  them,  blacks  and  whites  and  hybrids,  swinging 
picks  abreast,  the  sweat  of  one  dripping  with  the 
sweat  of  the  other  to  the  red  clay  beneath. 


Pve  heard  them  cursing,  lying,  swearing,  telling  their 
slimy  yarns.    Pve  heard  them  shout,  sir 
I  shouted,  sang,  laughed  with  them. 


augh. 
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Pve  seen  them  work,  loaf,  beat  out,  sweat.  Pve  worked, 
loafed,  beat  out,  sweated  with  them. 


Yes,  I  worked  for  the  WPA. 


-Aiioiiviiious. 
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Figures  In  The  Sun 


By  Allen  Owens  Wood 


m 


IHE  picks  rise  and  fall  with  steady  rhythm 
in  the  August  sun,  and  the  shovels  scratch 
painfully  in  the  brick-like  clods.  The  empty 

  wheel-barrows  rumble  up,  are  slowly  filled, 

and  then  move  away  with  a  muffled  sound,  the  red  dust 
rising  from  the  path  of  the  single  wheel  and  the  two 
bare  feet.  Here  and  there  a  water  boy  pauses  with  his 
galvanized  iron  bucket  and  fills  pound-size  pork  and 
bean  cans  with  warm  well  water.  The  foreman  lifts 
a  bass  voice  in  hearty  laughter  from  the  shade  of  a 
poplar  as  he  swaps  risque  jokes  with  the  time-keeper. 
The  tool-checker  Hmps  farther  back  in  the  shade  to 
escape  the  heat  of  the  mid-afternoon  sun.  Over  on  the 
highway  a  car  whizzes  by,  and  everyone  stops  to  watch 
it ;  then  all  returns  to  its  rhythmic  motion. 

The  WPA  is  in  action.  Relief  at  its  lowest,  down 
on  a  level  with  the  man  who  works  70  hours  per  month 
for  26  cents  per  hour,  is  seen  here  in  the  August  sun 
as  34  men  work  for  what  they  call  a  living  as  handed 
out  by  what  they  know  as  "the  gov'ment."  Each  man 
is  only  a  number  on  the  pay  roll  and  case  history 
record,  but  here,  as  he  sweats  eight  hours  in  the  sun 
he  is  a  human.  Behind  each  man  there  lies  a  difterent 
story. 

Thirty-four  men,  two  foremen,  and  a  timekeeper 
—  such  makes  up  the  crew  under  consideration,  and 
there  are  many  like  it  throughout  the  South. 

Of  the  thirty-four,  six  are  negroes,  the  rest  whites. 
In  age,  they  range  from  18  to  50,  the  average  being  31. 
Seventy  percent  of  them  are  or  have  been  married. 
The  longest  any  one  of  them  has  been  married  is  31 
years,  while  a  few  have  not  been  married  over  two 
years.  The  average  age  for  marriage  has  been  21, 
some  having  been  married  at  the  age  of  17,  while 
others  waited  until  their  late  thirties  and  early  forties. 
The  largest  number  of  children  for  any  one  of  them 
is  11,  while  only  three  unions  are  yet  unblessed  by 
off -spring.  The  average  number  of  children  per  family 
is  3>1  The  largest  number  of  dependents  for  any  one 
man  is  8,  while  2  of  them  are  burdened  only  with  their 
own  upkeep.  On  an  average,  each  worker  has  2.7  de- 
pendents. 

There  is  httle  variety  in  educational  qualifications. 
All  of  them  can  sign  their  names  and  read.  Two  of 
them  had  only  two  years  in  grammar  school,  while  the 
best  educated  member  of  the  crew  was  a  negro  deaf 
mute  who  had  completed  high  school  training  at  a  state 
supported  institution.  For  the  average,  the  5th  grade 
was  the  extent  of  their  formal  training. 


They  now.  make  $9.20  per  five-day  week,  but  this 
is  not  the  wage  standard  to  which  they  have  been  used. 
From  $10  to  $65  per  week  is  the  variation  in  wages 
that  we  find  among  the  thirty-four  men.  Skilled  or  un- 
skilled, in  all  cases  they  have  at  one  time  or  another 
drawn  higher  pay  than  they  are  now  making.  The 
average  top  wage  for  the  group  before  they  lost  their 
jobs  was  $22.26. 

In  personal  customs  and  habits,  we  find  interesting 
figures.  97.1%,  or  all  but  one,  use  tobacco  in  some 
form,  cigarettes  being  the  most  popular.  53%  of  the 
men  drink,  following  this  habit  or  urge  with  varying 
degrees  of  interperance.  The  reader  will  recognize  the 
possible  inaccuracy  of  the  following  figures:  58.8% 
admit  having  had  at  some  time  in  their  fives  illicit  sex 
experience.  44.1%  belong  to  some  church,  but  only 
14.7%  boast  of  a  regular  attendance  at  church  service. 
24.1%-  attend  church  with  irregularity  ranging  from 
once  per  month  to  once  per  year,  while  the  remaining 
38.8%  profess  never  to  "darken  the  door."  An  even 
50%  exercised  their  right  of  the  ballot  in  the  last 
primary,  though  the  percentage  would  run  slightly 
higher  if  we  exempt  the  few  from  calculation  who  were 
unqualified  because  of  legal  infancy. 

Again  the  reader  will  recognize  the  possibility  of 
inaccuracy  in  the  information  on  which  the  following 
figures  are  based:  of  the  thirty-four  men,  32.3%  have 
had  admitted  criminal  experience.  Such  experience  has 
included  robbery,  assault  and  battery,  petty  thievery, 
highway  robbery,  housebreaking,  and  —  the  most 
common  —  disorderly  conduct.  The  average  time  served 
for  these  crimes  has  been  one  year  and  three  months. 
This  calculation  does  not  include  numerous  ten-day 
sentences  for  minor  offenses,  nor  is  information  avail- 
able on  the  amount  of  fines  that  have  been  assessed 
and  paid. 

The  above  facts  and  figures  are  given  with  no  ef- 
fort to  draw  conclusions.  They  stand  as  a  result  of 
information  gathered  from  the  men  themselves  —  as 
they  toiled  in  the  August  sun. 

Thirty-four  men  working  in  the  sun,  each  with  one 
end  in  view  —  their  grocery  bill :  each  with  one  hope 
—  the  WPA.  Yet  no  two  are  alike,  no  two  have  the 
same  background.  No  two  are  on  WPA  for  the  same 
cause.  Though  each  is  a  victim  of  the  same  society, 
not  one  has  the  same  attitude  toward  it  as  the  man 
who  picks  the  clay  by  his  feet. 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Fate  Steps  In 

By  Alex  McCullough 


TiMiv  —  The  future. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  a  large  hall.  Representatives  of 
the  most  important  nations  of  the  world  are  gathered 
around  a  table  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  their  unknown 
host  who  has  invited  them  to  attend  this  conference. 
Those  present  include  Mr.  Democrat,  Sir  Monarchist, 
Herr  Nazi,  Monsieur  Republican,  Senor  Facist,  Com- 
rade State,  and  Anarchist. 

All  the  delegates  are  grouped  with  their  allies  on 
different  sides  of  the  table.  They  are  talking  about 
the  queer  invitations  which  they  received  for  the  con- 
ference. No  one  seems  to  know  who  sent  them. 


Herr  Nazi  (to  Senor  Facist)  :  Do  you  suppose  that 
those  fools  over  there  could  be  trying  to  play  some 
trick  on  us?  (He  points  to  Mr.  Democrat  and  Sir 
Monarchist,  who  are  too  engrossed  in  a  private  con- 
versation to  pay  any  attention  to  the  others.) 

Senor  Facist:  Those  idiots?  Why  they  wouldn't  have 
the  nerve  to  try  any  funny  stuff  with  us  if  they 
had  sense  enough  to  think  up  anything. 

Herr  Nazi :  I  don't  like  it.  Who  knew  so  much  about 
what  we  were  going  to  do  that  he  could  time  this 
meeting  just  so  it  would  make  us  have  to  put  it 
off?  I  tell  you,  I  don't  like  it!  (He  lowers  his 
voice.)  But  just  in  case  —  well,  we're  ready,  eh? 

(Mr.  Democrat  and  Sir  Monarchist  turn  to 
Monsieur  Republican  and  signal  him  to  join  them.) 

Mr.  Democrat:  I  think  it's  another  trick  on  the  part 
of  Herr  Nazi  to  get  more  territory.  Remember  what 
happened  to  Chamberlain?  They  got  us  here  to 
make  us  accept  some  plan.  Why,  it's  as  plain  as 
day.  What's  got  me  worried  is  that  my  country  is 
not  ready  for  —  uh,  well,  measures.  What  about 
you  ? 

M.  Republican:  My  frontier  is  not  prepared  because 
the  men  are  out-numbered  so  greatly  since  Herr 
Nazi  and  Senor  Facist  have  sponsored  these  stork 
contests.  We  can't  go  to  war  for  somebody  else. 
That's  sure. 

Sir  Monarchist :  Don't  mention  the  name  Chamberlain 
to  me  again.  He  was  just  one  of  those  old  fogies 
who  believed  that  the  moon  was  made  of  green 
cheese.  Historians  tell  us  that  he  flew  from  London 
to  Munich  for  one  of  his  conferences  in  an  air- 
plane —  you  know  one  of  those  things  the  children 
play  with  now.  As  for  new  territory  for  Herr 
Nazi,  nothing  doing  —  unless  they  want  Uvania  or 
one  of  those  little  scraps  left  over  from  the  last 
conference. 


Mr.  Democrat:  There  used  to  be  a  President  in  our 
country  who  started  us  on  the  policy  of  quarantin- 
ing ourselves  from  those  who  wished  to  fight.  They 
say  he  got  it  from  some  earlier  President  —  the 
records  are  lost  now  —  named  Monroe  or  some- 
thing like  that.  As  for  me,  I  aim  to  follow  the 
same  policy  at  this  conference. 

'  (Near  one  end  of  the  hall  are  Comrade  State 
and  Anarchist,  but  in  different  corners.  Comrade 
State  goes  toward  Anarchist.) 

Comrade  State:  Don't  be  so  "unsocial."  Come  on 
over  here  and  let's  get  together  on  this  thing.  These 
other  dopes  need  a  good  firing  squad. 

Anarchist  (slinking  toward  Comrade  State  with  his 
hand  suspiciously  near  his  pocket)  :  Firing  squad 
nothing!  What  dey  need's  a  dose  'a  TNT.  (He 
pats  his  overcoat  pocket  cautiously,  smiling  at  one 
corner  of  his  mouth.) 

Comrade  State :  Let's  wait  a  while  and  see  what's  up. 
Maybe  we'll  give  them  a  lesson  in  bomb  throwing, 
eh?   (Anarchist  grunts  in  approval.) 

( By  this  time  the  delegates  have  definitely  divided 
into  three  groups.  In  one  is  Mr.  Democrat,  M. 
Republican,  and  Sir  Monarchist,  in  another  at  a 
far  corner  of  the  room,  Herr  Nazi  and  Senor 
Facist  have  their  heads  close  together  in  animated 
conversation,  while  in  the  remaining  group  is  Com- 
rade State  and  Anarchist,  who  are  becoming  a  little 
more  friendly  as  Comrade  State  accepts  something 
that  Anarchist  is  saying  by  a  vigorous  affirmative 
shake  of  his  head.) 

M.  Republican  (pointing  to  Comrade  State  and 
Anarchist)  :  See  them  over  there?  I  have  an  idea 
that  they  have  something  to  do  with  this  whole 
set-up.  I  don't  trust  them.  Remember  the  Revolu- 
tion as  Comrade  State  used  to  call  it  at  the  con- 
ferences when  he  was  a  bit  less  social  and  some- 
what more  sociable?  For  all  we  know,  these  Com- 
munists might  try  a  bombing  to  get  rid  of  the  rest 
of  us.  Anarchist  seems  to  be  putting  things  into 
his  head. 

Sir  Monarchist :  My  navy  could  be  here  in  less  than 
a  day.  The  admiral  received  his  orders  before  I 
left.  How's  that  for  preparedness? 

Mr.  Democrat :  Let's  be  open  about  this  thing.  I  don't 
know  what  it's  all  for  and  I  don't  have  any  plans 
except  to  have  as  good  a  time  as  possible  while  I'm 
here.  What  about  going  over  and  talking  to  the 
rest  of  the  crowd  a  while? 

(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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De  Hatway  to  Heaben 


By  Judson  Woodruff 


town 


LAWDY  me!  What's  gvviner  happen? 
What  is  ma  wife  and  chillens  gwiner  dO'; 
dem  way  down  dere  at  home  witout  no 
rations  hardly  a-tall,  and  me  up  heer  in 
in  jail  ? 

Mista  Bossman,  you  know  one  thing :  dat  dare  sto' 
boy  is  sho'  done  hit  dis  ole  nigger  one  mo  hard  lick; 
right  squar  on  de  side  of  de  head. 

Yas,  suh,  Boss;  I  knowed  hit  wus  wrong  to  steal, 
but  all  us  does  things  every  now  and  den  what  us  ain't 
supposed  to,  doan  us? 

Naw,  suh,  Boss,  I  ain't  nebber  been  in  jail  befo; 
honest  I  ain't.  I  ain't  jest  ar  ordinary,  no  count  rogue. 
Boss;  I'se  a  farmer;  been  farmin'  all  ma  life  —  fur 
close  on  to  fortv-some-odd  years. 

Oh,  ma  head  !  Ma  head  !  Hit's  killin'  me. 

Yas,  suh,  Boss;  I  realizes  dat  dis  is  what  I  gits; 
but  please,  suh,  cain't  you  do  somethin'  to  help  me, 
to  give  me  some  'lief? 

Naw,  suh,  I  doan  live  heer  in  town;  I  said  dat  I 
wus  frum  de  country.  I  jest  comed  to  town  to  see  if 
I  couldn't  git  some  work  uv  some  kind.  Down  home 
everything's  "shot."  De  ol'  boll-weevils  and  di^  weather 
is  'bout  got  de  cotton,  and  what  us  did  make,  us  didn't 
git  nuthin'  much  fur  hit,  and  dere  ain't  no  jobs  no- 
wheers  around  dere.  I  heerd  tell  dat  de  guv-ment  wus 
doin'  a  whole  heap  er  work  up  heer,  so  I  comed  up  to 
see  if  I  couldn't  git  somethin'. 

O,  dem  pains,  dem  pains,  dey  shoots  through  ma 
head  like  knife  blades. 

I  slept  in  de  bus  station  last  night  till  dey  runned 
me  out,  den  me  and  anudder  fella  what  didn't  had 
nuthin'  neither  stayed  de  rest  uv  de  night  in  ar  old 
car  'round  at  de  junk  yard. 

You  know  what?  When  I  wake  up  dis  mawnin', 
I  found  out  dat  dat  yella-skinned  skunk  had  done  went 
off  wit  ma  hat  and  coat  both,  and  I  wus  frizz  stiff. 

Naw,  suh.  Boss,  dat  warn't  no  "scuse  fur  to  steal 
anudder  hat.  Naw,  suh,  hit  warn't. 

O  ma  head.  I  wish  dat  dat  doctor  man  would  come 
back  in  heer. 

Ebber  since  last  winter  afta  I  had  de  flu,  ma  head 
and  face,  'specially  behind  ma  ears,  is  been  givin'  me 
trouble;  but  dis  mawnin'  dey  wus  wurser  den  ebber 
cause  ma  head  wus  fuller  cold.  And  den  to  git  a  lick 
like  I  got  dis  aftanoon  —  hit  jist  might  nigh  kilt  me. 

Naw,  suh,  I  didn't  start  out  dis  mawnin'  wit  de 
'tention  of  stealin'  a  cap;  naw,  suh,  I  didn't.  I  wus 
walkin'  thru  a  sto'  fur  to  git  out  uv  de  cold  when  I 
seen  dat  cap.    I  wus  so  stiff  and  cold  and  ma  head 


was  fuller  miseiy,  and  dat  cap  looked  so  nice  and  warm. 
Hit  wus  a  fine  un,  made  out  uv  cordeeroy  wit  long  flaps 
what  comed  way  down  over  de  ears  and  back  uv  de 
neck.  De  mo'  I  looked  at  hit,  de  mo'  colder  I  got 
and  de  mo'  ma  head  and  ears  hurt.  I  beginned  to  think 
just  how  good  hit  would  feel  on  me.  Yit  at  de  same 
time  I  knowed  dat  hit  wus  all  pure  foolishness  cause 
dat  cap  costed  ninety-eight  cents  and  I  didn't  eben  hab 
a  "brownie."  Den  I  turned  and  walked  off,  but  dat 
hat  wus  on  ma  mind  so  much  dat  when  I  got  to  de  door 
I  comed  back  and  looked  at  hit  agin.  Dis  time  a  man 
asked  me  if  dere  wus  somethin'  fur  me;  I  told  him 
naw,  dat  I  wus  jist  lookin'. 

I  went  back  out  on  de  street,  but  dat  cap  wus  still 
botherin'  me.  I  jist  couldn't  git  hit  oft'  my  mind  how 
I  needed  hit.  Den  I  doan  know  what  made  me  do 
what  I  done.  I  went  back  in  dat  sto',  back  in  dere  and 
walked  by  dat  hat  agin,  and  all  de  time,  somethin'  —  de 
ol'  devil  in  me  I  guiss  —  just  kept  teUin'  me  to  take 
hit,  dat  I  wouldn't  git  kotched,  dat  dere  wus  gwiner  be 
some  powful  weather  ahead ;  and  de  longer  I  looked  at 
hit,  de  wurser  I  craved  hit. 

Den  somethin"  started  tryin'  to  tell  me,  "Doan  you 
take  dat  cap,  hit's  wrong;  downright  stealin'." 

But  dat  old  thing  lit  in  and  drowned  out  de  good 
voice  by  tellin'  me  dat  hit  warn't  wrong  so  much,  cause 
de  sto'  man  had  plenty  and  I  didn't  hab  nuthin',  not 
eben  a  warm  coat  an'  hat  and  a  place  to  sleep,  and 
dat  ma  head  wus  gwiner  sho'  'nough  hurt  afta  I  stayed 
out  tonight. 

Yas,  suh,  I  knows  I  wus  in  the  fault.  Boss;  but 
Jist  de  same,  when  I  had  dat  hat  in  ma  hands  and  I 
seen  nobody  warn't  lookin',  hit  seemed  like  I  jist  had 
to  snatch  hit  —  I  couldn't  help  hit.  I  started  out 
walkin',  jist  like  I  hadn't  done  nuthin',  when  I  heerd 
a  gurl  scream.  I  takened  out  to  running,  and  I  knowed 
dat  folks  wus  a-yellin'  and  runnin'  afta  me.  I  rec'llects 
flyin'  out  up  de  street,  and  den  feelin'  maself  all  in, 
fur  I  wus  purty  doggone  weak  ;  so  I  turned  round,  ready 
to  give  maself  up.  Den  I  seen  dose  two  sto'  mens 
comin'.  One  of  dem  grabbed  me,  while  de  udder,  de 
youngest,  wus  apullin'  somethin'  out  uv  his  pocket. 
And  right  dere  I  lowed  dat  Gawd  Amighty  His-self  had 
stricken  me  or  I  wus  lightnin'  strucked,  cause  I  ain't 
nebber  in  all  my  life  felt  nuthin'  what  hurt  so  bad  as 
hit  done  when  dat  boy  black-jacked  me,  right  on  de 
sorest  spot  on  ma  head,  right  behind  ma  ears. 

Naw,  suh.  Boss;  naw,  suh!  I  doan  mean  to  be— I 
doan  mean  to  be  'sputin'  white  folk's  word,  but  I 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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HISTORICAL  AND  BEAUTY  SPOTS 
OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


By  S.  M.  Donnelly 


IV.  Indian  Fields  Camp  Grounds 

|UST  off  the  national  highway  a  few  miles 
out  of  St.  George  lies  one  of  the  State's 
most  interesting  and  picturesque  places. 
In  a  grove  of  towering,  Carolina  long  leaf 
pines  remains  a  living  symbol  of  one  of  the  oldest 
religious  gatherings  in  the  State.  Each  year  Methodist 
families  still  return  to  hold  their  annual  "Camp  Aleet- 
ing,"  a  series  of  religious  services  lasting  a  week. 

Where  once  wagons,  buggies,  carriages  and  other 
vehicles  wound  their  way  to  the  grounds,  loaded 
with  bedding  and  provisions  for  the  week's  stay,  auto- 
mobiles, trucks  and  the  same  modes  of  travel  today 
still  bring  families  from  far  and  near  for  the  week 
of  worshipping,  of  renewing  old  acquaintances,  and  of 
making  new  ones. 

The  "Camp  Meeting"  is  held  during  the  first  week 
of  October.  Although  the  services  do  not  open  until 
Wednesday,  the  "tenters"  begin  arriving  a  day  or  two 
early.  They  do  not  break  camp  until  Monday  morning 
following  the  concluding  service  on  Sunday  evening. 
Last  October  was  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  Indian 
Fields  Camp  Meeting. 

An  immense  circle  of  "tents"  surround  the  area,  in 
the  center  of  which  is  the  "tabernacle"  or  house  of 
worship.  This  building  is  a  lai-ge  shed  with  a  shingle 
roof  and  no  sides.  The  floor  is  only  pine  straw  over 
the  ground.  At  one  end  is  the  speaker's  or  preacher's 
stand,  by  which  stands  the  piano.  Low  around  the 
edge,  the  roof  rises  steeply  to  the  high  center. 

The  "tents"  are  crude  shelters  resembling  barns 
more  than  dweUing  houses.  They,  too,  have  no  floor, 
and  the  ground  inside  is  covered  with  oat  or  wheat 
straw.  All  the  "tents"  are  two-story  structures;  the 
front  of  the  lower  part  is  used  as  a  dining  room  and 
the  rear  as  a  bedroom  for  the  old  folk,  while  the  space 
upstairs  is  divided  by  a  partition,  one  side  of  which 
is  the  sleeping  quarters  for  the  girls  and  the  other  for 
the  boys.  The  mattresses  are  laid  side-by-side  along 
the  wall,  and  straw  takes  the  place  of  springs. 

The  kitchen  is  a  plain  shed  or  roof  supported  by 
four  posts,  and  is  separate  from  and  just  behind  the 
"tent."  No  stoves  are  used ;  instead,  the  meals  are  cook- 
ed over  an  open  fire.  A  negress  and  one  or  two  negroes 
are  employed  by  each  "tent"  to  do  the  cooking.  These 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 


Dock  Street  Theatre 


|N  Charleston,  many  years  before  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  was  opened  the  first  build- 
ing designed  for  theatrical  use  in  America. 
The  Dock  Street  Theatre,  as  it  was  called, 
was  burned  soon  after  its  opening  in  1736.  Having 
been  rebuilt,  it  burned  again  in  1880;  and,  in  1806,  the 
theatre  was  replaced  by  the  Planters'  Hotel,  a  rather 
exclusive  gathering  place  for  the  plantation  people  of 
South  Carolina,  for  which  it  was  famous  throughout 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  With  the  War 
Between  the  States  and  the  chaos  that  came  with  the 
subsequent  decline  of  the  low-country  plantation  sys- 
tem, the  hotel  fell  into  decay  and  ruin. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Governor  Burnet  R.  May- 
bank,  then  mayor  of  Charleston,  and  Harry  L.  Hopkins 
of  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  reconstruction 
was  begun  in  1935.  The  old  buildings  were  reconverted 
to  theatrical  purposes  after  a  lapse  of  150  years.  Using 
as  much  of  the  material  of  the  old  hotel  as  possible, 
a  new  Dock  Street  Theatre  was  built  on  the  original  site. 
Careful  preliminary  studies  and  extensive  architectural 
research  were  made  in  the  construction  of  the  present 
theatre. 

In  design,  the  theatre  closely  follows  that  of  an 
eighteenth  century  English  playhouse.  Native  cypress 
used  in  the  building  was  rubbed  to  a  mellow  finish  with 
pork  rind  and  then  waxed  to  preserve  the  natural  color 
and  texture  of  the  wood.  The  iron  balcony  is  the 
original  cast  iron,  which  has  been  carefully  repaired 
and  strengthened.  The  beautiful  hand-carved  doorways, 
mantels,  wainscoating,  plaster  ornaments  and  inlaid 
mahogany  doors  are  of  Adam  design  and  were  brought 
from  the  Mitchell  King  mansion,  built  early  in  1800. 
Eor  many  years  the  King  Mansion  was  used  as  the 
Charleston  Boys  High  School. 

The  present  building  is  built  around  the  open  court- 
yard, with  a  gateway  through  the  wall  intO'  the  street. 
At  the  rear  side  of  the  courtyard  is  the  carriage  shed 
(adjoining  the  shed  were  once  the  livery  stables  be- 
longing to  the  hotel).  In  one  room  of  the  building  hang 
several  paintings,  particularly  pertaining  to  South  Caro- 
lina plantation  life.  There  is  also  a  small  room  and 
stage  for  rehearsals  and  minor  productions  and  study. 

In  the  auditorium,  the  old  seats  have  given  way  to 
(Continued  on  Page  .50) 
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FRESH  MEAT 


By  Owens  Wood 

:SY 


|T  WAS  the  usual  procedure.  The  prisoner, 
a  tall,  lean  fellow  with  sandy  hair  and  steel 
gray  eyes  was  released  by  the  deputy  who 
had  brought  him  to  the  camp.  A  "trusty," 
one  ot  the  favored  few  who  are  given  any  privileges 
at  all  around  a  chaingang  camp,  turned  the  fan  on  a 
smoking  forge.  Nearby  stood  a  stump  on  which  rested 
a  piece  of  railroad  iron  that  served  as  an  anvil. 

It  was  late  evening  and  the  work  for  the  day  had 
ended.  The  pine  hollow  that  was  hidden  between  two 
oak-studded  hills  had  echoed  with  the  monotonous 
songs  and  idle  laughter  of  the  prisoners,  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  deputy  with  the  "fresh  meat,"  as  new  con- 
victs were  called.  Slowly  the  prisoners  gathered  around 
the  forge  to  see  the  deputy's  charge  "bradded  in."  The 
trusty  who  was  to  do  this  came  with  two  lengths  of 
heavy  steel  chain,  each  twenty  inches  long.  At  the 
sound  of  the  chains,  the  man  lying  on  the  ground 
turned  and  looked  at  them — disinterestedly.  He  rolled 
over  on  his  stomach  and  spread  out  his  legs  to  make  it 
easier  for  them  to  shackle  his  ankles.  His  new  black- 
and-white  striped  pants  were  rolled  up  to  his  knees  and 
the  iron  bands  slipped  around  his  bony  ankles.  The 
anvil  was  then  placed  under  them,  the  chains  put  in 
place,  and  the  rivets,  white  hot,  that  were  to  hold  all 
together,  were  inserted  in  the  holes  in  the  shackles. 
The  heavy  hammer  rang  a  few  blows  on  each  and  the 
job  was  finished. 

As  the  captain,  a  man  of  about  fifty  and  with  scars 
enough  about  his  face  to  justify  his  reputation  as  a 
"scrapper,"  entered  the  group  the  prisoners  backed 
away,  as  no  convict  was  allowed  closer  than  six  feet 
to  a  guard.  "Cap,"  as  the  guards  called  him,  glanced 
at  the  new-comer  and  then  examined  the  chainwork. 
Satisfied  that  the  rivets  would  hold,  he  took  a  key  from 
his  belt  and  released  the  handcuffs.  "Get  up  and  see 
if  you  can  walk,"  he  growled  to  the  prisoner. 

The  man  lifted  his  lanky  frame  off  the  ground  and 
took  a  few  steps,  then  faced  the  captain.  "Yes,"  he  said 
coolly,  "I  think  so,  thank  you."  At  this  expression,  the 
captain  scowled.  "Now  hsten  here,  young  fellow, 
don't  get  smart  to  start  with.  If  you  behave  yourself 
for  six  months  we  might  take  off  one  of  them  chains. 
What  are  you  up  for,  anyhow  ?"  he  asked. 

"I  am  charged  with — and  guilty  of — violating  a  law 
of  my  state.  I  have  been  duly  tried  and  given  a  fair 
sentence.  It  is  the  punishment  that  is  due  me  for 
breaking  a  law  of  my  state.    I  deserve  it  and  I  can 


take  it.  There  is  just  one  thing  I  would  like  to  say," 
he  added,  looking  toward  the  captain  for  permission 
to  speak.  Seeing  no  negative  sign,  he  continued.  "This 
is  my  punishment  and  I  intend  to  take  it  like  a  man. 
It  is  your  duty  to  be  strict  and  severe.  It  is  your  duty 
to  give  me  the  lash  if  I  break  some  rule  and  deserve 
it.  If  I  do  and  you  give  me  the  lash,  I  won't  say  a 
word.  You  are  my  friends  and  I  would  still  call  you 
such  afterward,  for  you  would  only  be  doing  your 
duty.  But,"  and  here  his  eyes  narrowed,  "if  you  give 
me  the  lash  when  I'm  NOT  guilty,  some  day  I'll  face 
you  as  a  free  man.  Then  we  will  settle  it  as  man  to 
man."  A  dead  silence  covered  the  whole  crowd.  It  was 
rare  for  a  white  prisoner  to  be  brought  to  this  camp, 
still  rarer  for  one  to  talk  this  way. 

*    *  * 

The  giant  oaks  of  the  little  ravine  were  silhouetted 
against  a  crimson  sunset  as  the  gang  of  prisoners  filed 
slowly  down  the  narrow  path  into  the  camp.  Each 
carried  a  pick  and  shovel  balanced  over  his  right 
shoulder,  and  in  the  straps  around  their  legs  a  spoon 
and  tin  cup  were  fastened.  The  steady  rattle  of  their 
shackles  was  the  only  sound  in  the  twilight  that  was 
settling  rapidly.  The  group  filed  past  a  huge  tool  box, 
and  each  worker  dropped  his  load  in  it.  The  guard, 
who  had  been  following  them  some  few  yards  in  the 
rear  with  his  shotgun  carelessly  balanced  over  his 
shoulder,  muttered  a  command.  The  line  broke  and 
made  a  dash  for  the  little  branch  that  ran  through  the 
middle  of  the  camp.  In  a  moment  the  hills  echoed 
with  the  splashing  of  the  muddied  water  as  the  men 
threw  the  cool  branch  water  over  their  sweated  bodies. 

All  but  one  —  "Fresh  meat"  stood  calmly  in  the 
center  of  the  clearing,  his  arms  folded.  The  guard 
bellowed  to  a  trusty  in  the  cook-shed. 

"Bring  the  cat!"  Presently  the  trusty  appeared, 
carrying  a  "cat  o'  nine  tails"  in  his  hand.  He  slapped 
the  long,  knotted  leather  strings  against  his  stiff  pants 
and  looked  keenly  at  the  prisoner  standing  before  the 
guard.  The  prisoner  glanced  disinterestedly  at  the 
weapon. 

"John  Langley,"  said  the  guard,  coldly  surveying 
the  victim,  "I  thought  you  were  going  to  make  a  good 
prisoner,  but  no,  you  and  your  slinkin'  hide,  you're  like 
all  the  rest  of  these  no  account  rascals,  won't  work, 
can't  obey  orders,  pay  no  attention  to  rules.  But  I'll 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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THE  IMAGINATION 


James  Henry  Carlisle  III 


HE  imagination  is  the  one  quality  of  mind 
which  elevates  man  far  above  animal  life. 
It  is  the  raw  material  for  all  the  fine  arts 
and  is  the  source  of  speech,  memory,  and 
liope.  The  misuse  of  it  is  the  seed  for  the  worse 
crimes  of  mankind.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  de- 
veloped marks  the  fundamental  differences  between  the 
minds  and  personality  of  many  branches  of  humanity. 

There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  imagination.  The 
first  form  is  the  imagination  of  the  inward  eye.  The 
image  is  created  solely  in  thought,  and  remains  in  the 
mind  only.  The  recalling  of  old  memories,  and  visions 
of  the  future,  made  with  eyes  shut  or  with  momentary 
disregard  of  external  sensations,  belong  to  this  class. 
The  other  form  of  the  power  of  imagination  is  the 
seeing  by  fancy  of  shapes,  forms,  and  meanings  in  ex- 
ternal objects.  This  form  sees  shapes  of  persons  in 
clouds,  hears  the  voice  of  a  joyous  spirit  in  the  song  of 
a  bird  at  twilight,  and  in  the  rosy  flush  of  sunrise  sees 
the  draperies  of  Aurora,  goddess  of  the  Dawn.  Let  us 
call  this  the  outward  eye  of  imagination. 

Wordsworth  in  his  /  Wandered  Lonely  As  A  Cloud 
gives  as  clear  a  description  of  these  two  types  of  imagi- 
nation as  can  be  found  in  literature.  He  says  that  as 
he  was  wandering  in  loneliness  he  saw  all  at  once  a  host 
of  golden  dafifodils  swaying  in  the  breeze.  He  de- 
scribes them: 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 

And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way, 
They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 

Along  the  margin  of  a  bay : 
Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance. 
Tossing  their  heads  in   sprightly  dance. 

The  outward  eye  of  his  imagination  saw  in  those 
rows  of  mere  flowers  a  stream  of  unity  even  as  the 
stars  which  make  the  milky  way  form  one  band  of 
light  to  the  eye.  And  these  flowers  became  to  Words- 
worth's outward  eye  of  imagination  a  gay  row  of 
dancers.  This  suggested  in  turn  to  Wordsworth's 
imagination  that  there  was  feeling  in  those  flowers ; 
they  were  as  if  fifled  with  joy. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced ;  but  they 
Out-did  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee  : 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay, 
In  such  a  jocund  company: 

I  gazed — and  gazed — but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought. 

— The  poet  had  not  yet  used  his  inward  eye  of 
imagination,  but  he  goes  on  to  state : — 


For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 

In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood. 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 

Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude ; 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills. 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

I  have  noticed  a  little  fact  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
symbolic  of  centuries  of  radical  difference  in  the 
imaginative  power  of  two  opposite  halves  of  the  globe. 
If  you  look  carefully  at  the  eyes  of  statues  made  by  the 
ancient  Greeks,  you  will  very  rarely  find  a  figure  with 
eyelids  closed  as  if  in  inward  contemplation.  Besides 
normal  eyes  with  pupils  cut  or  painted  in,  you  will  find 
multitudes  of  statues  in  which  the  eyeballs  are  lidless 
and  smooth,  without  any  pupils  cut  in.  This  gives  a 
sightless  appearance  to  the  figures.  Does  not  this  form 
a  good  syinbol  of  the  outward  eye  of  imagination? 
The  absence  of  lids  represents  the  fact  that  the  Greek 
was  wide  awake  to  the  world  outside,  while  simul- 
taneously he  saw  in  nature  visions  which  did  not  come 
to  him  by  the  eye's  physical  structure.  The  pupil  was 
left  out  to  show  that  the  eye  of  the  Greek  saw  more 
in  nature  than  came  by  light  alone.  His  religion  and 
poetry  was  one  of  seeing  gods,  spirits,  and  heroes  in 
water,  trees,  and  stars.  Our  heritage  from  the  Greeks 
is  this  outward  eye  of  imagination.  Our  inventive 
skill,  scientific  research,  and  best  arts  have  grown  from 
the  Greek's  open-eyed  visions. 

An  entirely  different  situation  is  found  if  we  study 
statues  produced  by  oriental  art,  especially  those  pro- 
duced by  old  China  or  Japan.  The  Far  East  in  its  origi- 
nal simplicity  regards  meditation  and  imagination  as 
something  alien  to  the  immediate  presence  of  the  sur- 
rounding world.  The  statues  of  Buddha,  symbolic  of 
Oriental  introspection,  are  with  nearly  closed  eyelids. 
Pictures  or  carvings  of  the  out-of-doors  are  dainty  and 
precise,  but  lacking  in  deeper  meaning  or  symbolism 
of  human  ideals.  The  philosophers  of  the  East  thus 
sank  into  unhealthy  mysticism,  and  the  arts  of  their 
civilization,  born  of  somnolent  dreams,  became  stag- 
nated in  a  welter  of  dragons  and  myriadform  carvings. 

So  through  the  centuries  these  nations  of  eastern 
Asia  have  been  static  until  our  era.  In  the  Near  East, 
however,  there  blended  with  the  inward  eye  of  the  lands 
of  the  rising  sun,  the  outward  eye  of  imagination  propa- 
gated by  Greece  and  Egypt.  In  only  such  a  combina- 
tion could  the  Christian  revelation  be  brought  to 
fruition,  and  a  Paul  rise  to  preach  a  message  which 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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DEVOTED  LOVER 

By  Sheldon  M.  Donnelly 

5Y 


ILL,  a  senior  at  Wofford,  is  tall  and  hand- 
some, with  flashy,  dark-brown  eyes  and 
black,  wavy  hair.  Recently  he  returned 
from  class  to  find  a  special  delivery  letter 
awaiting  him  in  his  room.  His  mouth  broadened  into  a 
grin  when  he  recognized  the  handwriting.  Eagerly  he 
opened  the  letter  and  read : 

"Dearest  Bill, 

There  is  no  use  for  us  to  go  on  like  this.  I  find 
that  I  do  not  care  for  you  as  much  as  I  thought. 
I  think  that  our  afifair  was  just  infatuation.  Please 
try  to  forget  me  and  all  that  I  have  said.  I  am 
mailing  your  fraternity  pin  today. 

Good-bye, 

Betty." 

Bill  sat  motionless  for  at  least  five  minutes,  trying 
to  control  his  emotions  and  staring  at  his  desk  with 
unseeing  eyes.  His  dreams  —  shattered,  and  all  so 
soon — how  unbelievable  it  all  seemed.  "It  can't  be  true," 
he  mused,  "It  just  can't." 

Slowly  he  took  his  pen  and  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
began  to  write : 

"My  Darling  Betty, 

Your  letter  was  quite  a  shock  to  me.  To  think 
that  it  is  all  over !    You  have  made  your  decision. 


and  I  shall  not  ask  you  to  change  it,  though  it 
breaks  my  heart.    I  shall  try  to  forget,  but  I  know 
that  the  memory  of  you  will  remain  forever. 
Devotedly,  your  ex-sweetheart, 

Bill." 

Quietly,  deliberately,  he  folded  the  letter,  placed  it 
in  an  envelope,  addressed  it  and  placed  a  stamp  on  it. 

Though  his  dreams  were  smashed.  Bill  is  trying 
hard  to  forget.  He  has  removed  Betty's  picture  and 
replaced  it  with  Ann's.  He  attends  all  the  big  dances 
and  parties,  and  is  the  life  of  them  all — laughing,  sing- 
ing and  dancing.  He  is  always  laughing  and  gay,  and 
seems  quite  a  ladies'  man.  Of  course  he  isn't  really; 
he  couldn't  have  forgotten  Betty  so  soon.  Naturally 
Ann  wears  his  fraternity  pin  now ;  she's  his  "regular." 
How  hard  Bill  is  trying  to  forget !  He  still  cares  for 
Betty,  really. 

Very  few  boys  could  stand  up  under  the  sorrow 
that  has  been  his.  Yes,  Bill  is  wonderful.  What  if  he 
does  have  six  dates  a  week  with  Ann,  and  showers 
her  with  gifts  and  afiPections ;  he  still  holds  Betty 
dearest  in  his  heart.  He  must,  for  he  said  he  could 
never  forget  her,  and  he  had  known  her  almost  a 
month ! 


WITH  HIS  OWN  HANDS 


By  E.  N.  Broddy 


|E  WAS  a  thief.  Tall,  dark,  and  blue-eyed 
Joe  Maco  was  a  thief,  but  he  didn't  look 
like  one.  He  looked  cultured,  even  to  his 
hands,  sensitive,  nervous  hands.  Joe  al- 
ways wore  nice  clothes  and  a  clean  shave.  You'd  see 
him  at  his  club,  lounging  and  talking  sports,  while  all 
the  time  it  was  the  Janson  diamond  he  was  thinking 
about. 

Interesting  bit  of  jewelry,  this  $50,000  luxury  was. 
It's  a  "cursed  stone,"  they  say,  but  Mrs.  Brittlewood  was 
stylish,  and  it  was  stylish  to  do  daring  things.  She 
bought  it  for  a  huge  sum,  the  newspapers  said,  and 
wore  it  on  special  occasions.  One  of  these  special  oc- 
casions was  tonight — Marion's  birthday  party,  just  a 
little  social  brawl  of  about  two  hundred  people.  Marion 
Brittlewood  was  twenty,  and  the  great  white  house 
was  ablaze  with  lights  and  bubbling  with  guests.  Joe 


Maco  was  one  of  these  guests.  He  stood  at  the  main 
bar  and  sipped  blandly  on  scotch  and  soda.  His  mind 
was  occupied  with  shining  thoughts  of  the  Janson 
diamond,  and  there  was  a  fence  over  in  Boston ;  he'd 
done  this  sort  of  thing  before.  His  hands  moved 
nervously,  turning  his  half-empty  glass  round  and 
round,  slowly,  waiting.  Everything  was  planned ;  there 
couldn't  be  a  slip ;  there  wasn't  going  to  be  one.  He  had 
a  dance  with  Mrs.  Brittlewood.  That  part  was  simple. 
Then,  before  she  could  miss  the  diamond,  his  man 
would  come,  masked  and  with  a  gun ;  the  lights  would 
go  out,  oh,  he'd  planned  that  too,  and  who  would  know 
where  the  diamond  went?  He  smiled  to  himself,  and 
looked  at  his  watch  again — five  minutes. 

Joe  Maco  was  now  dancing  with  Mrs.  Brittlewood, 
and  his  hand,  Joe's  fine,  nervous  hand,  while  his  blue 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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SONG  OF  SPRING 

The  morning  breaks  with  a  burst  of  song 

As  the  flaming  sun  awakes 

The  throaty  notes  from  the  winged  throng 

Where  their  foliaged  haven  shakes. 

A  flutter  amid  the  green  oak  leaves 

And  a  sparrow  flits  to  the  sky ; 

A  pattering  rush  as  an  unwary  worm 

Catches  the  woodthrush's  eye : 

A  lone  lark  pauses  in  erratic  flight 

And  adds  to  the  forest  refrain ; 

These  return  with  the  warming  sun 

And  cool  of  the  April  rain. 

The  foaming  crest  oi  the  breaking  surf 

And  roar  of  the  windy  sea 

Beat  back  the  gray  of  the  long  repose 

And  open  the  world  to  me. 

White  scudding  clouds  in  the  open  sky, 

Like  sails  on  the  bounding  main, 

Go  racing  across  the  spacious  blue 

To  converge  in  a  vanishing  lane. 

With  the  blended  fragrance  of  wood  and  field 

And  the  melody  in  the  air, 

I  turn  my  face  to  the  wind  and  sky 

With  a  resolute  will,  and  clear. 

—Sheldon  M.  Dannclly,  2Y. 


A.  G.  REMBERT 

Your  careful  reading  shows  a  piercing  mind, 
A  soaring  native  brilliance,  clear  and  cool. 
You  scorned  life's  freshets  and  into  the  pool 
Which  guards  earth's  deepest  secrets  dived  to  find 
The  fresh-flowing  springs  whose  waters  wind 
In  beauteous  streams,  enhanced  by  beauty's  rule 
That  truth  is  absolute  and  that  no  fool 
May  solve  the  hidden  riddles  of  mankind. 
While  this  itself  is  true  yet  I  rejoice 
More  in  the  fact  that  you  were  also  good. 
You  were  not  great  in  vain  pedantic  way 
But  as  a  man  whose  kindly  leading  voice 
Was  followed,  loved,  and  always  understood 
As  come  from  one  whose  very  actions  pray. 

— G.  B.  Beach. 


RIVER  MUSIC 

From  deep  a]:)Ove  the  crowded  murnnu-ing 

Of  insects  shrilling  in  the  slaten  light, 

The  bassoon  booms  his  prelude  to  the  night. 

It  pounds  the  darkness  and  the  ceilings  ring 

As  guttural  troupes  of  marshen  bull-frogs  sing. 

Then  silence,  and  the  deep  sonata's  might 

Again  rings  through  the  mellow  halls  of  night. 

And  melts  into  the  rising  cadencing. 

What  largo  this  that  swells  the  river's  breast? 

It  is  a  solemn  and  familiar  lay 

These  meek  fraternal  I'iver  dwellers  pray, 

In  worship  of  their  drowsy  River  Man, 

Who  whispers  fragment  blessings  from  his  rest 

Below  the  bridge  upon  his  bed  of  sand. 

— £.  A^.  Braddy. 


A  SYMPHONY  OF  LIFE 

The  quiet  strains  now  faintly  flow 

To  greet  the  still,  tensed  ear 
That  strives  to  catch  the  tender  glow 

Of  each  harmonious  word. 
In  rippling  waves  they  gently  move 

Along  the  darkened  isles 
To  touch  the  backmost  form  and  rove 

Among  the  crowded  pews. 

The  master  quickly  weaves  his  hand 

And  rolling,  surging  sound 
Sweeps  out  like  some  mysterious  wand 

To  fill  each  pulsing  breast — 
Then  ebbs,  to  rise  again  and  rush 

Along  the  ceiling's  height — 
And  after  that,  a  moment's  hush 

When  silence  reigns  again. 

A  reaching,  trembling  finger  grasps 

One  high,  evading  note ; 
And  holding  it,  his  hand  unclasps 

The  mighty,  flaming  line 
Which  that  far  greater  One  conceives : 

The  fading  strains  grow  faint — 
Yet  linger — as  the  master  weaves 

A  symphony  of  life. 

—Shehioii  M.  Dannclly,  :SY. 
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APRIL  SHOWER 

( noise ) 

Birds  argaiing  with  each  other  in  the  trees, 
Men  bargaining  to  sell  the  trees, 
Life  rushing,  panting,  throbbing, 
Wild-eyed, 

While  a  clock  ticks  seconds. 

(pause) 
Awakened  from  her  sleep, 
The  sky  points  her  scolding  finger  through 

the  clouds, 
And  thunders  reprimands. 
Sending  the  disturbers  scampering. 

(silence) 
Far  away  come  the  thin  high 
Notes  of  a  harp  —  sweet  —  and  drifting. 
Louder  and  nearer,  but  sadder. 
Until  a  harsh  cough  in  the  audience 
Tumbles  them  —  showering. 

( rain ) 

Licking  dust  from  the  paved  streets 
And  leaving  them  glowing. 
Like  a  black  cat  after  his  meal. 

(pause) 

The  clouds  gather  their  shrouds 

of  darkness  about  them  .  .  . 

and  tiptoe  away. 

( a  first  sound) 
Birds  take  up  their  quarrel. 
Men  argue  to  shoot  the  birds. 
Life  goes  rushing,  panting,  throbbing. 
Wild-eyed, 

While  a  clock  ticks  seconds. 

~E.  N.  Braddy. 


DEAR. 


YOU  ARE  LIKE  A 
FLOWER 


(A  translation  of  Heine's  "DuBist  Wic  Eine  Blume."  It 
was  zvritten  after  meeting  a  young  orphan  girl.) 

Dear,  you  are  like  a  flower. 
So  sweet  and  true  and  fair ! 

I  look  at  you  and  sadness 
Steals  over  me  like  prayer. 

I  fain  would  lay  my  hands 

Upon  your  holy  brow 
And  pray  that  God  will  keep  you 

As  sweet  and  true  as  now. 

— Edwin  Thomasoii. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  YOU 

I  see  your  form  borne  on  the  drifting  clouds 
And,  like  them,  you  are  just  beyond  my  grasp. 
I  find  your  presence,  like  pale,  wispy  shrouds, 
Surrounding  every  flower  of  the  woods; 
And  in  the  darkened  stillness  of  the  night 
I  feel  your  kindred  spirit  nearer  mine. 
I  strive  to  find  the  secret  of  the  light 
That  lives  within  the  depth  of  those  dark  eyes. 
Far  colder  than  the  mountain's  crystal  drop 
Of  water  splinters  on  the  lichened  rock, 
Their  sharpness  binds  me,  and  I  feel  the  fop  — 
Then  warmer  than  the  limpid  lily  pool. 
They  soften  in  a  permeating  glow 
That  leaves  me  gladly  helpless  in  a  tulle. 
I  strive  and  yearn  to  somehow  understand 
The  secret  power  of  your  mystery: 
Yet,  were  it  not  for  that  I  cannot  solve, 
I  know  you  could  not  mean  as  much  to  me. 

— Sheldon  M.  Dannclly,  5Y. 


MEMENTO  MORI 

To  hold  my  heart  and  soul  above  that  fear 

That  makes  the  high  as  low  as  any  man 

That  lives  most  truly  is  a  task  that  takes 

The  sum  of  all  my  mental  strength.  To  win 

The  final  fight  of  life:  to  leave  this  world 

In  sudden  flight :  to  leave  a  better  earth 

For  all  who  are  to  follow  after  me: 

All  these,  and  more,  are  tasks  that  I  must  do. 

Now  why  must  men  forever  fear  to  meet 

That  common  end?  All  life  this  lonely  street 

Must  tread ;  from  birth,  through  life,  to  death,  and  then 

The  sod.  For  I  fear  not  the  final  thrust. 

But  I  advance  to  meet  the  driven  spear 

That  ends  my  life  upon  this  rounded  sphere. 

— James  C.  Rlttcr. 


REMINDERS  OF  NIGHT 

Echoes  fading  on  a  distant  hill — dusk. 

The  dying  rumble  of  thunder  after  a  storm— soothness. 

The  calm  that  follows  a  storm— peace. 

The  still  pool  below  a  falls — rest. 

The  deep  shade  of  a  forest  tree — sleep. 

A  lone  crow  perched  on  a  snag — darkness. 

— Toy  Pniitt. 
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It  Happened  One  Summer 


By  Sheldon  M.  Donnelly 


|TEVE  WELFORD  strolled  out  on  the 
terrace  where  it  was  cooler.  Below  him 
the  river  threaded  between  the  darkened 
hills  like'  a  silver  ribbon  in  the  moonlight. 
Lighting-  a  cigarette,  he  looked  up  at  the  pale  stars  and 
blew  a  smoke  ring  skyward.  The  music  floated  through 
the  French  doors  to  where  Steve  stood.  Quietly  he  sat 
on  the  terrace  wall  and  looked  down  the  hillside  to  the 
river.  He  felt  as  if  he  was  being  swept  along  by  a 
current  deeper  and  stronger  than  the  rushing  water  far 
below  —  a  current  against  which  he  was  helpless  —  one 
that  threatened  to  thrust  his  ideals  aside  and  wreak 
havoc  with  his  hopes  and  ambitions.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life  Steve  faced  a  force  stronger  than  his  will: 
a  power  he  knew  not  how  to  combat ;  and  yet  he  was 
submitting,  reluctantly,  but  without  concentrated  effort. 
The  power  that  was  his  adventurous  spirit  and  the  dis- 
turbance that  was  disconcertion  suddenly  made  him 
want  to  explore  the  rocky  depths  of  the  river  bed  or 
leap  into  the  vast  expanse  surrounding  the  bulky 
mountains.  Outwardly  calm  through  force  of  habit, 
he  would  have  betrayed  to  an  observer  none  of  the 
turbulent  emotion  that  surged  within,  although  his 
breast  rose  and  fell  with  deep,  slow  breaths.  Crushing 
the  lighted  end  of  his  cigarette,  he  flipped  the  stub  into 
the  darkness,  gazing  thoughtfully  after  it. 

So  preoccupied  was  Steve  that  he  failed  to  hear 
the  approaching  steps  behind  him ;  nor  was  he  aware 
of  the  figure  that  stood  watching  him  several  moments. 
The  figure  was  that  of  a  girl  who  stood  regarding  him 
intently.  She  took  a  step  toward  him,  then  turned  and 
retreated  quietly  to  the  interior  of  the  house.  The  girl 
had  hardly  entered  when  Steve  arose,  clenched  his 
hands  momentarily,  and  walked  leisurely  back  into  the 
house. 

This  was  the  concluding  party  of  the  gala  summer 
season,  and  was  the  most  elaborate  one  given  at  Mount- 
view  Manor.  Tomorrow  the  doors  would  close  on 
another  season  of  vacation,  and  the  guests  would  return 
to  their  work,  schools,  or  whatever  were  their  callings. 
The  summer  had  been  more  than  full  for  Steve.  He 
had  lived  freely,  laughed  openly,  and  partaken  deeply 
of  the  invigorating  atmosphere  of  the  mountains.  Every 
day  had  been  a  new  adventure,  a  new  thrill,  some 
difi:erent  experience ;  he  had  lived  each  day  complete 
in  itself,  without  thought  or  fear  of  the  conclusion. 
Not  until  tonight  had  he  realized  that  the  end  would 
be  hard  —  that  it  would  not  be  as  before  —  that  he  was 
not  the  same  Steve  that  had  arrived  at  Mountview  just 
a  few  weeks  before.   Something  had  gone  from  him 


that  would  not  return  soon,  perhaps  never.  A  certain 
stoical  calmness  had  passed,  and  in  its  place  had  crept 
a  perturbing  emotion. 

With  a  sweeping  look,  he  surveyed  the  couples 
about  the  ballroom  as  if  looking  for  someone.  His 
glance  casually  moved  toward  the  bar,  halted,  and  re- 
mained staring.  Steve  stood  fixed  as  he  watched  the 
couple  there,  especially  the  person  in  the  white  evening 
dress.  He  saw  a  smooth,  sun-tanned  arm  extending  to 
take  the  glass  on  the  bar,  saw  the  glass  raised  to  touch 
the  one  in  the  man's  hand,  and  watched  it  move  to 
her  lips.  Then  she  set  it  down,  laughed,  and  took  her 
companion's  arm  as  they  left  the  bar. 

Steve  turned  quickly  and  looked  out  on  the  terrace 
where  the  air  was  clear  and  pure  and  the  only  per- 
fume was  the  fragrance  from  the  wooded  slopes.  A 
quiet  voice  behind  him  said,  "Hello,"  causing  him  to 
turn  quickly. 

"Oh,  hello,  Dorothy,"  he  said.  "How  are  you, 
Claude  ?" 

"We've  been  looking  for  you,"  said  the  girl.  "Where 
have  you  been  ?" 

"Just  out  for  a  breath  of  air,"  came  Steve's  reply. 

"Well,  I  enjoyed  the  dance,  Dorothy;  and  now  I'd 
better  be  getting  back  to  the  gang.  It's  been  nice  know- 
ing you.  Goodnight,"  interrupted  the  man  with  her 
before  moving  across  the  crowded  floor. 

"Goodbye  and  thanks,"  returned  Dorothy.  Then, 
turning  to  Steve,  "Well,  I'm  glad  you  didn't  stay  much 
longer.    I  was  afraid  you  had  run  out  on  me." 

"You  know  I  couldn't  do  that,"  he  replied,  attempt- 
ing to  sound  gay.  She  took  his  arm  and  they  moved 
toward  the  terrace.  Several  other  couples  were  out 
there  this  time,  but  they  found  a  corner  to  themselves. 
When  they  were  seated,  Dorothy  asked  for  a  cigarette. 
He  held  the  lighter  for  her.  Tilting  her  head  backward, 
she  blew  the  smoke  slowly  toward  the  stars  overhead. 
Her  grey-green  eyes  were  brighter  than  Steve  had  ever 
seen  them,  and  the  moonlight  played  queerly  on  her 
blonde  hair.  They  sat  in  silence  for  awhile,  Steve 
noticing  the  bluish  hue  the  night  gave  to  her  white 
dress,  especially  where  it  lay  in  long  folds.  He  was  not 
accustomed  to  giving  words  to  his  thoughts,  certainly 
not  when  they  might  betray  a  vveakness  in  him,  yet  he 
s]:)oke  at  last.  "Tomorrow  you  go  one  way  and  I  gx) 
another  —  and  this  —  this  summer,  well  — " 

"It  has  been  such  fun,  hasn't  it?"  she  offered. 
"You've  been  so  grand  to  me,  taking  me  around  so, 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  WRITERS  IV 

ROBERT  QUILLEN 

By  M.  E.  Smith 


y==^^^OUTH  CAROLINA  is  indebted  to  Kansas 
M  M        Pi"oducing  one  of  the  Palmetto  State's 

W  M  most   famous   and   talented   writers  and 

iW^^-^fA  editors.  Robert  Quillen,  nationally  known 
philosopher,  humorist,  author,  and  columnist,  was  born 
in  the  Kansas  prairie  village  of  Syracuse  on  March  25, 
1887.  His  father,  James  Downey  Quillen,  was  a  printer, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  early  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  a  print  shop  and  at  numerous  other  jobs. 

Leaving  home  at  the  immature  age  of  16  to  seek 
his  place  in  the  sun,  Mr.  Quillen  soon  settled  down  at 
Fountain  Inn,  and  began  publishing  his  famous  and 
unique  newspaper,  the  Fountain  Inn  Tribune.  In  1906, 
a  few  years  later,  he  married  Miss  Donnie  Cox,  a  resi- 
dent of  Fountain  Inn.  In  1922,  after  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  he  married  another  native  of  the  picturesque 
South  Carolina  village.  Miss  Marcelle  Babb.  He  has 
one  daughter,  Louise,  who  was  adopted  during  his  first 
marriage. 

Widely  known  for  his  humorous  news  stories  and 
eccentric  enterprises,  such  as  his  celebrated  monument 
to  Mother  Eve,  he  is  perhaps  the  greatest  philosopher 
in  the  South  today.  He  has  been  an  editorial  writer 
of  prominence  since  early  in  his  career  when  some  of 
the  paragraphs  which  he  wrote  for  the  Greenville  Nen's 
found  their  way  into  The  Literary  Digest. 

From  1920-24,  he  contributed  a  special  page  and 
editorials  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  during 
the  same  period  and  until  '26  he  wrote  editorials  for 
the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  Mr.  Quillen  has  also  con- 
tributed editorials,  features,  and  special  articles,  such 
as  his  quaint,  "Why  I  Stick  to  My  Sticks,"  to  the 
American  and  many  other  nationally  known  magazines. 
His  syndicated  "Robert  Quillen  Says,"  "Quillen's 
Quills,"  and  his  two  comic  features,  "Aunt  Het"  and 
"WiUie  Willis,"  appear  in  more  than  300  newspapers 
and  are  well  known  to  the  American  reading  public. 

Mr.  Quillen  is  an  affable,  cultured  and  kindly  man 
who  is  deeply  fascinated  by  the  quiet,  neighborly  life 
of  the  small  South  Carolina  town.  He  is  noted  in  his 
community  for  his  charities,  of  which  he  makes  little 
mention.  Many  of  his  readers  marvel  at  his  love  for 
the  seclusion  of  the  small  and  unpretentious  little 
village,  but  that  is  because  they  do  not  understand  the 
true  man. 

He  has  a  philosophy  of  life  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  America's  other  sage  of  the  small-town  editorial 


chair,  AVilliam  Allen  White.  They  both  have  won 
national  recognition  from  the  editorial  desk  of  small 
newspapers,  but  neither  would  trade  his  place  in  the 
hearts  of  his  friends  and  neighbors  for  anything  in  the 
world.  They  see  the  beauty  in  the  commonplace  and 
the  true  greatness  of  doing  their  unpretentious  yet 
none  the  less  important  jobs  well. 

He  has  little  respect  for  those  who  consider  them- 
selves important  or  are  given  to  grandiose  conduct.  He 
is  extremely  frank  and  expects  his  friends  to  be  the 
same.  He  once  ran  a  news  article  in  his  Fountain  Inn 
Tribune  which  expressed  the  candid  opinion  : 

"There  will  be  an  old-fashioned  square  dance  at 
my  house  next  Friday  night  to  which  the  country  people 
are  especially  invited  ;  in  fact,  everybody  is  invited  ex- 
cept those  who  don't  like  me  and  those  who  feel  im- 
portant." 

Mr.  Quillen  has  drawn  up  a  "not  to  be  mentioned" 
register  of  those  villagers  who  have  upbraided  him  for 
telling  too  much  about  their  affairs  in  the  columns  of 
his  newspapers  to  which  he  strictly  adheres,  and  once 
a  name  is  placed  on  the  list  it  usually  remains  there. 

Tradition  has  it  that  he  once  sold  the  Tribune  for 
a  dollar  during  a  period  when  he  was  too  busy  to 
operate  the  newspaper  profitably,  but  it  was  not  long 
until  his  nostalgia  for  the  print  shop  forced  him  to  re- 
purchase it. 

He  has  written  many  humorous  artificial  news 
stories,  such  as  imaginary  weddings,  etc.  Perhaps  the 
best  known  of  his  original  "news  stories"  was  his  own 
obituary  and  account  of  his  funeral.  Among  other 
things,  the  story  stated  that  Mr.  Quillen  "was  a  writer 
of  paragraphs  and  short  editorials.  He  always  hoped 
to  write  something  of  permanent  value,  but  the  business 
of  making  a  living  took  all  of  his  time  and  he  never 
got  around  to  it. 

"In  his  youth  he  had  felt  an  urge  to  reform  the 
world,  but  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  decided 
that  he  would  be  doing  rather  well  if  he  kept  himself 
out  of  jail. 

"The  funeral  service  was  held  at  the  Baptist  Church. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  mourning.  Complying  with 
Quillen's  last  request,  his  wife  had  imported  for  the 
occasion  a  uniformed  brass  band. 

"As  the  funeral  procession  left  the  church,  the  band 
marched  briskly  in  front  playing  'The  Old  Gray  Mare 
Came  Tearing  Out  of  the  Wilderness.' 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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CONCERNING  SAVANNAS 


By  Sidney  Connor 


CCORDING  to  Webster's  Collegiate  Dic- 
tionary a  saz'aiina  is  a  treeless  plain  or  an 
open  level  region  found  especially  in  the 
State  of  Florida.  I  shall  attempt  to  give 
only  a  little  information  here  on  the  savannas  found  in 
the  coastal  regions  of  South  Carolina,  as  these  are  the 
only  ones  with  which  I  am  familiar.  Webster's  defini- 
tion includes  the  South  Carolina  savannas  but  the  South 
Carolina  savanna  is  more  than  just  a  treeless  plain  and 
it  is  not  level.  To  begin  with,  a  savanna  is  a  hole  in 
the  ground.  These  holes  have  the  appearance  of  having 
been  mashed  into  the  ground  instead  of  having  been 
cut  by  a  running  stream,  opened  up  by  a  earthquake, 
or  hollowed  out  by  some  pre-historic  glacier.  They  are 
invariably  oval-shaped — sometimes  almost  round,  with 
their  sides  sloping  synclinally  toward  the  deepest  part, 
which  is  near  the  center.  The  sizes  of  the  savannas 
vary  very  much — some  spread  over  an  area  of  twenty 
or  thirty  acres ;  on  the  other  hand  there  are  those  which 
cover  only  about  half  an  acre.  Compared  with  the  varia- 
tions in  their  area  their  variations  in  depth  are  very 
small — these  sinkholes  generally  being  from  twelve  to 
about  twenty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  surrounding 
terrain.  The  soil  in  them  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  packed:  it  is  a  tight  mixture  of  black  pipe-clay, 
fine  sand,  and  some  silt.  They  have  no  visible  outlets 
for  water  except  by  evaporation  and  no  inlet  except 
by  way  of  the  rain  and  a  little  surface  drainage  from 
the  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  known  in  the  low-country 
that  it  takes  a  "long  wet  spell"  to  fill  a  savanna  and  a 
"long  dry  spell"  to  cause  it  to  "go  dry."  When  one 
stays  full  of  water  long  enough — two  years  or  more — 
fish  can  be  found  to  be  living  in  it.  The  question  which 
naturally  presents  itself  at  this  point  is  the  one  of  how 
the  fish  managed  to  get  into  the  pond,  and  it  is  very 
hard  indeed  for  one  to  advance  any  probable  solution 
which  he  can  be  reasonably  sure  of.  Probably  the  best 
theory — at  least  the  most  feasible — is  that  which  ex- 
plains the  phenomenon  by  stating  that  the  fish's  eggs 
are  brought  from  some  nearby  swamp  or  lake  on  the 
feet  of  a  crane  or  some  of  the  other  fish-eating  birds ; 
opposed  to  this  are  those  who  still  contend  that  the 
fish  (like  frogs)  are  "rained  down"  from  the  sky. 

Another  rather  puzzling  c^uestion  concerning  these 


terrestrial  configurations  is  the  matter  of  when  and  how 
they  were  formed.  Of  these  two  questions  the  former 
is  undoubtedly  the  harder  toward  which  to  advance 
any  probable  explanation,  as  none  of  the  present  in- 
habitants of  the  section  recollect  the  time  when  the 
savannas  were  not  there,  nor  does  anyone  even  remem- 
ber anyone  who  remembered  that  time.  If  it  is  true 
that  this  whole  section  of  South  Carolina  was  once 
covered  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  up  to  the  "Fall  Line," 
as  the  historians  and  geographers  believe,  the  savannas 
are  not  so  very  old,  because  from  all  indications  they 
were  formed  after  the  recession  of  the  sea  or  they 
would  have  some  limestone  or  sand  from  the  numerous 
surrounding  banks  deposited  in  them.  This  all  leads 
us  to  the  question  of  how  they  were  formed.  Re- 
membering the  sand  banks  and  the  mashed-out  appear- 
ance, one  would  quite  naturally  conclude  that  something 
hit  the  earth  at  these  spots  with  tremendous  force — 
something  of  considerable  size  too,  especially  in  some 
cases.  Now  the  one  thing  that  answers  to  the  require- 
ments of  such  an  object  as  this  probably  best  of  all 
would  be  a  meteor  or,  rather,  a  number  of  meteors.  To 
strengthen  the  meteor  supposition  there  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  sand  on  the  northeast  side  of 
each  savanna,  indicating  that  the  meteors  all  came  from 
the  same  direction  to  knock  the  sand  out  of  the  holes  in 
this  way.  There  are  some  people  who,  without  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  maximum  size  of  a  whale,  will 
tell  you  that  these  savannas  are  just  "whale-wallows," 
but  this  has  to  be  rejected,  for  it  would  also  destroy 
the  belief  about  the  time  of  their  origin,  as  the  whales 
were  there  before  the  sea  receded. 

The  practical  value  of  the  savannas  is  very  small 
because  one  can't  depend  on  them  for  pastureland  on 
account  of  the  rains  filling  them  up  and  covering  the 
grass.  They  make  good  fishponds  as  long  as  we  have 
no  extremely  dry  summers.  To  add  to  their  useless- 
ness:  they  won't  support  the  growth  of  any  kind  of 
trees — not  even  the  water-loving  cypress.  The  reason 
why  trees  won't  grow  in  a  savanna  is  not  clear,  because 
the  soil  is  very  fertile;  nevertheless  it  could  be  that  it 
is  so  tightly  packed  that  the  roots  of  a  tree  cannot 
penetrate  the  brick-like  mass  to  get  the  food  necessary, 
to  sustain  its  growth. 
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TO  THE  BOYS 

Doctor  "Clink"  talks  heart-to-heart  from  his  ivealthy 
store-house  of  experience,  revealing  incidents  that  hap- 
pened zvhen  he,  too,  was  just  a  college  boy. 


iOMEBODY  said,  "I  know  God  loves  fun ; 
if  He  did  not  He  would  never  have  made 
a  monkey."  ( Sorry  I  can't  recall  where  I 
saw  it.)  (Though  I  cannot  recall  the  au- 
thor, I  am  not  disposed  to  dispute  the  point.)  You 
boys  know  that  I  love  fun,  and  I  know  you  know  it. 
Now,  then,  let  an  old  teacher  tell  you  in  all  seriousness 
that  many  things  God  gave  us  for  blessings  we  must 
watch  and  use  very  cautiously. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  of  my  sopho- 
more year  at  college,  there  entered  the  freshman 
class  a  nice-looking  young  fellow  from  one  of  the 
middle  counties  of  our  state.  Many  of  the  students 
of  that  day  were  simply,  decently,  not  extravagantly 
dressed.  That  stranger  who  entered  college  was  splen- 
didly, rather  extravagantly  dressed,  we  thought,  and 
seemed  to  be  proud  of  his  broadcloth  suit  and  well- 
fitting  gloves  (the  majority  of  us  never  had  worn  a 
pair  of  gloves  except  those  our  mothers  knit  for  us). 
He  did  not  seem  to  be  bad  or  even  mischievous,  but 
seemed  to  be  a  little  proud  of  his  apparel  and  too  fond 
of  impressing  upon  us  the  fact  that  there  was  plenty 
of  money  where  he  came  from,  and  at  his  command. 

At  that  time  there  were  nO'  dormitories  on  our 
campus ;  the  students  boarded  wherever  they  could  find 
a  place  on  or  ofif  the  campus.  There  were  a  score  of  us 
where  I  lodged  and  this  stranger  fell  in  with  us.  There 
were  among  us  some  boys  who  liked  a  little  fun  oc- 
casionally, and  a  half  dozen  of  us  thought  it  might  not 
be  amiss  to  properly  initiate  our  handsome,  well- 
dressed  "new  man."  In  this  bunch  was  the  nephew 
of  the  two  fine  old  people  with  whom  we  boarded.  In- 
deed he  was  the  leading  actor  though  not  the  originator 
of  our  game.  I  need  not  tell  you  the  whole  story.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  we  frightened  that  boy  so  that  he 
quit  the  earth  and  "joined  the  bird  gang,"  as  some  of 
our  party  declared. 

Our  game  came  near  ending  seriously.  Like  so  many 
other  men  had  done,  and  still  do,  we  failed  to  calculate 
on  possible  results.  The  fine  old  lady  with  whom  we 
boarded  was  much  troubled  with  heart  disease.  Her 
physician  had  issued  orders  that  she  must  not  be  ex- 
cited in  any  way  whatever. 

That  good  woman's  nephew  was  our  main  actor. 
When  at  the  crack  of  a  pistol  he  fell  and  cried  out, 
"I'm  killed,"  the  new  student,  who  had  become  much 
attached  to  him  and  was  walking  by  his  side,  jumped 
as  high  as  he  could  and  hit  the  ground,  not  on  the  run, 


but  on  the  fly.  He  ran  directly  from  home  and  we 
had  neglected  to  arrange  for  his  flanking  us  and  getting 
back  to  the  house  to  tell  of  Leonard's  death. 

After  we  had  laughed  at  the  way  that  fellow  ran 
until  our  sides  hurt  us,  some  one  thought  of  our 
danger.  "Good  gracious,  boys,"  he  cried,  "that  boy 
will  run  around  us  and  make  his  way  back  to  the  house." 

The  new  thought  of  what  might  happen  brought 
us  all  to  our  feet,  for  some  were  lying  down  to  laugh. 
"Let's  cut  him  off,"  some  one  shouted,  and  we  were 
off  on  a  run  to  beat  him  to  the  gate. 

The  moon  was  bright  that  night  and  the  racer 
crossed  our  road  about  60  yards  ahead  of  us.  "Catch 
him,  Clink!  Catch  him!"  I  heard,  as  I  doubled  my 
speed.  From  that  moment  it  was  almost  an  even  race 
between  Julius  Mood,  of  Sumter,  and  myself.  I  beat 
Julius  one  jump,  and  tipped  the  coat-tail  of  our  new 
man  as  we  went  up  the  steps  to  the  dear  old  lady's 
room. 

Our  racer  threw  himself  against  the  closed  door 
and  it  flew  open.  "Leonard  is  dead  !  Leonard  is  dead  !" 
he  yelled  with  all  the  breath  he  had  left.  I  had  hold 
of  him  then,  yelling  as  fast  as  I  could,  "No,  no,  it's  all 
a  joke,"  Mood  joining  me.  We  were  too  late —  the 
good,  motherly  old  lady  had  fainted  and  toppled  over. 

If  one  of  us  could  have  gotten  our  hands  on  that 
boy  as  he  went  up  the  steps,  one  would  have  choked 
him  while  the  other  ran  to  post  the  old  lady,  for  whom 
we  had  so  much  respect. 

There  was  not  much  sleep  that  night  for  our  gang. 
I  did  not  sleep  one  minute  till  I  heard  the  doctor  say, 
"She's  out  of  danger  now  for  the  present,  but  that  was 
a  close  call." 

We  knew  we  would  be  asked  to  visit  the  president — 
Dr.  Shipp  was  president  at  that  time.  After  about  a 
week  each  of  us  got  word  to  visit  the  president's  office 
at  8  o'clock  that  night.    We  were  there  and  on  time. 

As  we  walked  down  to  the  president's  office,  some 
one  in  the  gang  moved  that  Clink  be  the  spokesman 
and  that  he  do  all  the  talking.  The  president's  ofiice 
was  on  the  second  floor  of  the  three-story  building 
which  stood  between  the  spot  where  Carlisle  Hall 
now  stands  and  the  Southern  Railroad.  When  we  were 
all  seated,  Dr.  Shipp  said,  "Well,  gentlemen,  I  suppose 
you  know  why  I  sent  for  you.  Will  some  one  of  you 
just  begin  now  and  tell  me  about  your  escapade?  I 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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HIGH  ON  A  HILLTOP 


It  was  a  night  in  June,  and  the  moon  was  almost  full. 
Together  they  climbed  the  hill,  as  he  held  her  hand 
in  his. 

The  Japanese  massed  forces  for  another  drwc  on  Can- 
ton .  .  . 

The  soft  southern  breeze  swept  the  hillside  and  waved 
her  hair  in  the  light  of  the  rising  moon.  She 
stumbled  against  a  stone,  and  he  quickly  steadied 
her. 

Congressional  leaders  conferred  on  the  relief  proposal, 
and  a  steel  strike  threatened  the  nation's  industry  .  .  . 

She  was  beautiful,  with  the  starlight  sparkling  in  her 
lovely  blue  eyes,  and  as  they  climbed  slowly  up  the 
hillside,  he  was  thrilled  by  the  innocence  of  her 
beauty. 

The  League  of  Nations  Council  meeting  adjourned 
amid  heated  argument,  and  the  French  cabinet  re- 
signed in  the  monetary  crisis  .  .  .  • 

Fleecy  white  clouds  di'ifted  near  the  rising  moon,  and 
the  blue  above  was  streaked  with  the  windblown 
mist  of  the  sea. 

South  American  countries  gasped  at  the  threat  of  revo- 
lution, and  a  mine  explosion  in  Pennsylvania  killed 
hundreds  .  .  . 

They  neared  the  top,  and  the  moonlit  waters  of  the 
ocean  came  into  view.  Then  he  took  both  her  hands 
in  his,  and  looked  long  at  her  beautiful  face.  The 
warm  summer  breeze  played  with  her  soft  hair 
and  the  folds  of  her  silken  dress. 


A  tornado  caused  millions  damage,  and  a  rainstorm 
halted  the  Coastal  League  series.  Gangsters  terror- 
ized a  mid-western  tozvn  and  drought  in  Kansas 
threatened  the  wheat  crop  .  .  . 

They  found  a  seat  among  the  flower-kissed  rocks  of 
the  hill.  He  removed  a  pebble  from  her  shoe,  and 
put  his  arms  gently  about  her.  The  glimmering 
spark  of  a  shooting  star  raced  across  the  deep  blue 
sky  and  brought  from  her  a  word  of  wonder  and 
from  him  a  look  of  adoration  —  for  her. 

Personal  scandal  thundered  from  political  probe.  G-men 
sought  gunman.   Warehouse  fire  cost  millions  .  .  . 

She  smiled  sweetly,  and  his  heart  felt  a  thrill  as  her 
face  lifted  toward  his.  He  promised  her  a  home 
and  all  its  security.  He  felt  her  wonderfully  close 
to  him.  The  star-light  twinkled  in  her  eyes.  He 
swore  that  his  adoration  would  be  as  eternal  as  the 
ocean,  that  his  love  would  outlive  the  rain-washed 
rocks  of  the  hill,  that  he  would  love  her  forever 

—  and  ever. 

Dictators  issued  decrees,  armies  trampled  borders, 
kings  abdicated,  thrones  toppled,  and  kingdoms 
rocked  .  .  . 

He  held  her  hands  and  kissed  them  gently.  She  smiled 
.  .  .  she  smiled,  and  he  was  happy.  The  clouds 
drifted  from  the  moon,  the  stars  sparkled  in  the 
deep  blue  of  her  eyes,  and  the  warm  breeze  played 
still  in  her  hair —  here  was  happiness,  joy,  peace 

—  away  from  the  cares  and  troubles  of  the  world. 
Here  was  Heaven  —  just  for  two  —  on  a  summer's 
night  —  higb  on  a  hill. 

— Ozifens  Wood,  2Y. 


IT  HAPPENED  ONE  SUMMER 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 


asking  me  to  everything.  There  were  plenty  of  other 
girls  you  could  have  asked." 

"It  was  swell  of  you  to  go  with  me,"  he  returned, 
still  trying  to  suppress  his  real  feeling.  Suddenly  he 
wanted  to  be  alone,  and  yet  he  feared  the  moment  when 
he  would  be.  Afraid  —  Steve  knew  he  was  not  afraid 
—  he  never  had  been  ;  yet  it  was  a  peculiar  world  of 
chaos  that  was  his,  a  world  in  which  he  could  find  no 
foundation.  He  was  lost,  and  could  not  depend  upon 
his  prowess  and  experience. 

"Steve,  if  you  ever  come  down  near  home  you'll 
come  by  to  see  me,  won't  you?"  Dorothy  advanced. 
"I'd  like  to  see  you  again  —  sometimes." 


"It's  a  long  way  from  my  home  to  yours,  but,"  he 
paused,  "don't  be  surprised  if  I  show  up  on  your  back 
step  some  day."  He  wondered  if  what  he  said  sounded 
queer,  if  it  was  gay  enough. 

The  notes  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  came  to  them  from 
the  orchestra  inside.  Steve  stood  up  and  pulled  Dorothy 
with  him.  Together  they  walked  through  the  depart- 
ing throng  tO'  the  front  of  the  manor  and  between  the 
cars  to  where  Steve's  was  parked.  Almost  mechanically 
he  helped  her  in  and  got  in  himself. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  were  speeding  down  the 
winding  drive  toward  the  highway  that  stretched  along 
(Contin,ued  on  Page  26) 
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OF  MICE  AND  MEN 
By  John  Steinbeck 

iUYS  like  us  .  .  .  are  the  loneliest  guys  in 
the  world.  They  got  no  family.  They 
don't  belong  noplace.  They  come  to  a 
ranch  and  work  up  a  stake  and  then  they 
go  into  town  and  blow  their  stake,  and  the  first  thing 
you  know  they're  pounding  their  tail  on  some  other 
ranch.    They  ain't  got  nothing  to  look  ahead  to." 

And  these  are  the  men  who  move  in  this  story  by 
John  Steinbeck,  this  story  of  huge,  powerful,  simple- 
minded  Lennie  and  small,  quick,  sensitive  George, 
Lennie's  protector  and  companion.  Lennie,  in  his 
simple  way,  was  devoted  to  George,  who  cared  for  him 
and  tried  to  prevent  his  simple-mindedness  from  work- 
ing their  ruin.  These  two  are  bound  together  by  a 
common  dream.  They  hope  to  hold  a  job  long  enough 
to  put  away  a  little  pile  with  which  they  can  buy  a  few 
acres,  some  pigs,  chickens,  and  a  few  rabbits.  Lennie's 
most  cherished  hope  is  that  someday  he  will  be  al- 
lowed to  "tend  the  rabbits"  on  their  little  farm. 

The  two  have  little  trouble  finding  jobs,  for  Lennie 
can  do  the  work  of  two  or  three  men,  yet  because  of  the 
blundering  of  his  well-meaning  mind,  they  can  seldom 
hold  them.  Steinbeck  takes  up  the  story  where  George 
and  Lennie  go  to  buck  barley  on  a  modern  Western 
ranch.  Quick-tempered  Curley,  the  Boss'  son,  dislikes 
Lennie  because  of  his  superior  strength.  Curley  is  sus- 
picious of  all  the  men  in  the  ranch  buck  house  because 
of  the  flirtatious  tart  he  has  married.  Lennie  likes  to  pet 
mice,  puppies,  and  rabbits,  and  in  his  simple-minded 
way  he  is  unable  to  resist  the  presence  of  Curley's  wife 
one  day  while  mourning  over  a  puppy  he  has  killed  in 
the  hay  loft. 

Just  when  George  and  Lennie's  dream  seems  most 
likely  to  come  true,  blundering  Lennie,  in  George's  ab- 
sence, makes  the  fatal  mistake  of  touching  Curley's 
wife.  When  Lennie  petted  mice  or  puppies,  he  killed 
them ;  and  in  his  simple  desperation,  he  shook  Curley's 
wife  to  death  to  quiet  her  screams. 

Lennie  remembers  George's  instructions  to  "go  and 
hide  in  the  bushes  till  I  come"  when  anything  went 
wrong.    Later  George  discovers  the  blunder,  but  this 


time  he  knows  it  cannot  be  concealed.  Curley's  rage 
is  tremendous,  and  he  takes  his  gun  and  his  men  to  hunt 
down  Lennie  and  kill  him.  George  manages  to  go 
ahead  and  find  Lennie  in  his  hiding  place.  There  in 
the  quiet  of  the  western  hills,  the  story  comes  to  its 
unforgettable  end. 

In  the  span  of  these  few  pages,  John  Steinbeck 
creates  characters  that  the  readers  will  long  remember. 
In  his  clear,  simple,  and  vei-y  readable  style,  he  takes 
his  characters  from  the  vagabond  element  of  the  west — 
the  homeless  and  lonely  men  who  drift  from  one  job 
to  another,  ever  hoping  for  the  day  when  they  will 
have  a  few  acres  of  their  own  back  in  the  hills.  There 
is  nothing  artificial  about  these  characters:  they  are 
revealed  with  their  strengths  and  their  weaknesses — 
they  are  entirely  human.  For  thoughtful  reading, 
John  Steinbeck's  "Of  Mice  and  Men"  may  well  be 
chosen.  — Ai,i,en  Owens  Wood,  2Y. 


REBECCA 
By  Daphne  du  Maurier 

"Rebecca"  is  the  story  of  Maximilian  de  Winter's 
first  wife  in  which  the  narrator  is  the  young  second 
wife  of  de  Winter.  The  story  begins  in  Monte  Carlo 
where  Maxim  meets  the  second  Mrs.  de  Winter  —  a 
mere  girl  who  is  serving  as  a  companion  to  a  rich, 
elderly,  social  climber.  After  a  strange  and  rather 
bizarre  courtship,  the  setting  changes  to  Manderley,  de 
Winter's  home. 

Manderley,  one  of  the  more  famous  of  the  English 
country  houses,  is  in  Cornwall,  and  has  admirable 
facilities  for  sailing.  The  large  estate,  which  has  been 
in  the  de  Winter  family  for  centuries,  is  peopled  by 
servants  whom  Author  du  Maurier  makes  real  and  dis- 
tinct individuals  —  not  just  props  to  carry  out  the 
mechanics  of  the  story.  Mrs.  Danvers  is  one  of  these 
characters  —  one  as  unpopular  as  could  be  imagined. 
Manderley  itself  has  little  more  stability  or  consistency 
than  a  jellyfish  or  a  chameleon.  It  can  be  gay  and 
flowery,  to  fit  in  with  the  moods  or  actions  of  the 
characters,  or  it  can  be  bleak  and  foreboding — just  as 
the  action  demands  that  it  be. 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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FIGURES  IN  THE  SUN 

(Continued  IriMii  i'agc  ,1) 
Al'C'*,  dul)l)cd  "Hii^'  Hritclies"'  from  the  unique  cut 
of  his  ])ants,  leaned  on  his  shovel  handle  an<l  nio])i)ed 
the  sweat  from  his  dusty  brow.  ABC  is  24,  has  a 
hunched  back,  has  been  married  two  years,  and  has 
one  child.  He  cut  short  his  education  in  the  fourth 
grade  to  begin  work  as  a  common  laborer,  and  such 
he  has  been  till  today.  He  is  a  good  man  —  good  and 
also  ignorant.  He  lost  a  quarter  bet  one  day  on  con- 
tending that  New  York  was  closer  to  Spartanburg  than 
Washington.  But  his  most  serious  crime  has  been 
stealing  watermelons,  for  which  offense  he  served  his 
only  jail  sentence  —  30  days  in  preference  to  $50.  His 
highest  weekly  wages  were  $10.  "You  know,"  he  said 
as  he  stuffed  his  dirty  sweat  rag  back  in  his  tattered 

pocket,  "there's  nothing  I'd  rather  do  than  use  a  shovel." 

*  +  * 

DEF  is  one  of  the  few  men  that  I  have  seen  that 
has  absolutely  no  chest.  As  he  stood  with  one  foot 
resting  on  the  mattock  he  was  indifferently  using,  he 
looked  like  a  curled  oak  leaf  after  frost.  DEF  once 
worked  in  the  spinning  rooms  of  various  mills,  making 
in  good  times  as  high  as  $21.50  per  week.  During  the 
depression,  he  took  to  the  freight  rods,  robbed  a  grocery 
store,  and  spent  one  year  in  prison.  But  now  he  is 
married  and  has  one  child.  Free  and  colorful  expression 
are  his,  and  he  displays  them  liberally  in  his  discussion 
of  the  mistakes  of  the  administration  and  the  qualities 

of  primary  candidates.  He  doesn't  vote. 

*  *  * 

GHI  was  originally  a  carpenter,  making  as  high  as 
$45  a  week,  but  his  skill  was  not  high  enough  to  com- 
pete with  his  fellows,  so  he  dropped  to  labor  of  any 
sort  —  to  exist.  He  has  a  wife  and  a  step-daughter, 
and  the  greatest  shame  of  his  life  is  that  his  wages 
($9.20  per  week )  won't  permit  him  to  send  his  daughter 
to  school  and  allow  his  wife  to  live  with  him.  He  has 
the  promise  of  a  labor  foreman's  job  on  a  construction 
project  —  when  that  opens  up.  GHI  keeps  those  near 
him  laughing  with  his  stock  of  jingles.  Each  Thursday 
he  gets  ofif  in  the  afternoon  to  go  to  town  and  have  his 
side  treated  for  appendicitis.  GHI  still  has  hope,  for 
each  time  the  district  foreman  comes  out,  GHI  works 
his  way  toward  him  to  plead  for  a  "good  word." 

*  *  * 

JKL  is  a  preacher.  He  is  thirty-seven  years  old, 
has  been  married  fifteen  years,  and  has  two  children. 
JKL's  formal  education  was  completed  in  the  fifth 
grade  of  the  country  grammar  school,  but  he  continued 
study  under  his  father,  who  was  a  country  physician. 
In  this  way,  he  read  a  taste  of  Latin  and  Greek  — 
"enough  to  look  up  anything  and  find  out  what  it 
means,"  as  well  as  some  church  history  and  much  Bible. 
His  study  was  cut  .short  by  failing  health  (a  kidney 

*The  code  letters  used  liuve  no  significance  regarding  the  men's 
initials. 


ailment),  but  nevertheless  he  "entered  the  ministry." 
At  i)rescnt  his  congregation  consists  of  some  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  faithfuls  who  meet  twice  a  week  for 
devotionals,  sermons,  and  prayers.  JKL's  wife  keeps 
a  few  boarders  and  thereby  adds  a  bit  to  the  family 
income.  JKL  uses  snufT  profusely  on  the  job,  as  he 
says  that  no  one  wants  to  "bum"  snut¥  as  they  would 
chewing  tobacco.  He  treats  himself  to  a  chew  of 
Brown's  Mule  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

*  *  * 

MNO,  black,  bass,  and  talkative:  "Guvment  Man," 
he  proudly  called  himself.  "Guvment  Man"  was  one 
of  the  best  pick  hands  on  the  job,  though  he  wasn't 
too  fond  of  the  pastime.  His  speech  is  characterized 
by  stock  expressions,  mostly  relating  to  the  job.  "Seven- 
and-four,  two-and-four,  Guvment  Man,"  he  chants 
when  the  time-keeper  comes  around  to  check  the  crew 
in.  "Eight"  is  his  usual  reference  to  the  work  day. 
"Gotta  make  eight,"  he  says,  "then  I'll  have  eighteen- 
twenty  on  the  book."  (Eighteen  dollars  and  twenty 
cents  per  two-week  period  is  his  pay.)  MNO'  spends 
much  of  his  time  "makin'  "  time.  And  he  can  "make" 
time  the  best  on  a  shovel.  This  is  his  method:  he  lifts 
a  few  clods  into  the  wheelbarrow,  then  rests  his  shovel 
on  the  ground.  He  spits,  adjusts  the  brim  of  his  hat, 
and  glances  at  the  boss.  If  the  boss  happens  to  be 
looking  the  other  way,  MNO  "teks  it  easy."  He  may 
make  some  remark  about  the  "smoke  in  thet  chimney 
yonder  is  still  going  the  same  way"  or  "No  clouds 
around.  Don't  think  we'll  have  rain  today,"  all  the 
while  his  eyes  twinkling  at  his  own  enjoyment  in  the 
art  of  killing  time.  Throughout  the  July  and  August 
sunlight,  MNO  remained  hopeful  of  getting  a  two- 
weeks  pay  period  ahead  in  order  that  he  might  have 
railroad  fare  to  New  York,  where  he  has  two  children 
living.  "Hope  to  make  it  before  cold  weather,  so's  I 
won't  need  a  overcoat."  And  he  goes  into  considerable 
detail  to  tell  just  how  a  Negro  should  be  dressed  when 
he  goes  to  New  York  in  order  to  attract  the  most 
attention  from  the  "Big  Apples,"  or  Negro  women. 
"Guvment  Man"  once  worked  for  a  railway  system, 
making  as  high  as  $45  per  week.  But  now  he  just 
makes  "eighteen-twenty,"  and  five  mouths  depend  on 
that  for  food,  clothing,  and  happiness. 

*  *  * 

PQR  has  been  back  from  the  Air  Corps  only  a  few 
months.  Three  years  service  he  had  there,  most  of  the 
time  being  on  duty  in  Panama.  From  his  habit  of 
constantly  referring  to  his  stay  there,  the  crew  have 
nicknamed  him  "Panama."  Now  he  is  working  on 
WPA  in  daytime  and  admittedly  selling  "Hkker"  at 
night.  He  drives  a  '34  Qirysler  that  is  especially 
equipped  for  the  transportation  of  "white  likker."  PQR 
has  been  married  a  little  over  six  months,  and  his  wife, 
coming  from  a  respectable  family,  hasn't  yet  accustomed 
herself  to  his  ways.  Thus  he  works  on  WPA  in  day- 
(Coiitiiiued  on  Page  24) 
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Back  to  Earth 

In  practically  every  college  magazine  that  comes 
into  our  hands,  we  find  stories  dealing  with  subjects 
entirely  remote  from  the  author.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  those  submitted  to  the  Journal.  Only  a  few  seem 
to  realize  that  they  write  best  about  that  which  they 
know.  Some  really  good  stories  are  printed,  but  most 
of  the  would-be  writers  lay  their  settings  in  places  such 
as  Hollywood,  the  tropics,  Germany,  England,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  The  story  and  plot  are  often 
good,  but  the  effect  of  these  is  almost  always  spoiled 
because  of  the  author's  unfamiliarity  with  the  customs, 
life  and  manners  of  the  people  he  attempts  to  portray. 
While  such  is  not  always  the  main  thing,  it  is  certainly 
an  essential  part  of  the  good  short  story. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  Thomas  Hardy  writing  about 
Russian  coal  miners  ;  Joel  Chandler  Harris  about  China  ; 
Kipling  about  Alaska;  Tolstoy  of  the  Mississippi,  or 
O'Henry  of  Hawaii.  These  wrote  well ;  they  wrote  of 
people  and  places  they  knew,  people  they  had  lived  with, 
and  places  where  they  had  spent  much  of  their  lives. 

Characters  should  be  so  portrayed  that  the  reader 
can  see  them  as  real  people,  and  how  can  the  author 
who  has  not  seen  such  persons  or  places  of  which  he 
wa-ites  expect  to  make  more  than  a  vague  impression 
on  his  reader?  The  reader  sees  through  the  writer's 
eyes ;  how,  then,  can  he  see  what  the  writer  himself 
has  never  seen  ? 

There  are  very  few  college  students  who  are  old 
enough  and  have  travelled  enough  to  learn  much  of 
life  outside  that  circle  in  which  they  have  been  reared. 
Yet  there  is  enough  material  in  each  circle  to  occupy 
that  one's  creative  efforts  for  a  long  time.  We  would 
not  urge  the  binding  of  one's  thoughts  or  imagination 
—  rather,  let  them  soar  —  but  we  do  say  that  in  story 
writing  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  writes  best 
who  writes  from  experience  and  knowledge. 

Too  often  characters  are  created  to  fit  our  stories. 
Characters  should  be  drawn  from  life  we  know;  from 
the  next  door  neighbor,  the  small  town  storekeeper,  the 
policeman  on  the  corner,  the  taxi  driver,  the  barber. 
Why  not  tell  of  the  farm  —  make  the  farmer's  daughter 
the  heroine,  or  the  persons  whom  you  know.  Select 
your  characters  as  you  really  sec  them,  and  fit  your 
story  to  them ;  let  them  move  and  have  their  being  in 
the  story  as  they  do  each  day.  Let  the  man  from  the 
city  write  of  the  city,  and  the  one  from  the  country 
of  the  country.  Let  us  tell  our  own  sides  of  life ;  the 


other  half  alone  knows  the  truth  about  theirs  and  only 
they,  or  those  who  have  at  least  for  a  time  mingled 
with  them,  can  tell  it. 

Perhaps  the  answer  to  some  who  might  decry  the 
lack  of  suitable  material  in  life  about  them  is  the  one 
word  "observant."  If  one  pays  attention  to  things  and 
people  about  him  he  cannot  help  finding  many  inter- 
esting things  in  their  nature,  traits,  and  actions.  Should 
we  look  more  closely  about  us,  should  we  depart  from 
soaring  into  the  imaginative  situation  of  what  we  sup- 
pose is,  and  should  we  concern  our  writing  with  what 
we  see  and  know,  we  shall  find  more  success  at  story 
writing  and  the  quality  of  stories  printed  in  our  maga- 
zines will  be  noticeably  improved. 

S.  M.  Dan  NELLY,  2Y. 


Reading 

The  one  thing  that  a  person  should  know  most 
about,  excepting  himself  personally,  is  the  place  that  is 
his  home;  yet  surprisingly  few  really  know  anything 
about  their  native  state,  or  even  of  their  section.  Many 
students  cannot  even  trace  their  family  relations  beyond 
their  grandparents.  How  many  less,  then,  know  the 
history  and  peculiarities  of  their  communities  and  the 
country  about  them?  Of  course  most  of  us  have  a 
vague  idea  about  a  few  major  historical  occasions  and 
their  significance,  and  the  majority  can  name  the  ap- 
proximate dates. 

It  is  shocking  for  the  visitor  to  ask  about  the  very 
things  with  which  we  should  be  most  familiar  and  dis- 
cover that  we  know  little  more  than  he  does  about 
them.  Study  of  history  in  early  schooling  gives  us 
most  of  the  facts  we  know,  but  this  should  be  only  a 
foundation,  a  framework  about  which  to  build  an 
intimate  and  detailed  structure  of  facts,  incidents,  cus- 
toms, traditions,  peculiarities,  and  things  that  have 
shaped  and  influenced  the  lives  and  altered  the  destiny 
of  people  of  whom  we  are  a  part.  Little  is  generally 
known  outside  the  military  history  of  the  state. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  peculiarities,  his- 
tory, and  folkways  of  the  state;  with  what  one  has 
seen  and  heard  combined  with  the  knowledge  that  one 
can  gather  from  interesting  books  about  his  own  sec- 
tion, a  wealth  of  information  can  be  acquired.  The 
combination  is  made  up  of  what  one  can  learn  neither 
from  experience  nor  reading  alone  —  both  are  necessary 
to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  one's  state. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  neglected  to  take  ad- 
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\anl;it;o  nl  llic  i)|)|u)i-|iinilics  dl'  learning  alionl  tlu'  l)acl<- 
t^rtinml  llial  has  lo  nmnld  dur  lives,  as  well  as 

l"(ir  ilidsc  w  lio  desirt'  to  extend  their  present  knowledge, 
lliere  is  a  pathway  to  rich  and  pleasant  kncjwledge  of 
these  in  the  hooks  that  are  ahout  us.  Especially  while 
we  are  yet  in  college  we  have  an  abundance  of  material 
for  digestion.  In  our  own  library  are  enough  hooks  on 
South  Carolina  to  occitpy  most  of  one's  leisure  time 
during  the  ft)ur  years  he  is  in  college. 

From  these  one  can  select  the  ones  most  interesting 
to  his  own  situation,  and  thereby  equip  himself  to  dis- 
cuss intelligently  the  things  which  interest  those  out- 
side of  the  state  and  which  should  be  of  even  more 
interest  to  native  South  Carolinians. 

In  urging  students  to  read  more  widely,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  fleeting  opportunities  to  broaden  them- 
selves by  means  of  the  library,  and  to  enrich  their  class- 
room instruction  through  more  extensive  study  out- 
side, we  naturally  choose  the  phase  that  should  be  of 
most  interest  to  them  —  their  native  state.  It  is  here 
that  we  believe  one  should  build  an  adecjuate  and  sound 
foundation,  from  which  one  can  expand  one's  knowl- 
edge to  a  fuller  extent  through  reading. 

S.  M.  DannelIvY,  2Y. 


FRESH  MEAT 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
learn  you,  or  take  the  raw  meat  off  your  back  trying. 
Now  what  have  you  got  to  say  to  that  ?" 

John  Langley  eyed  him  coldly  for  a  moment.  "I 
didn't  know  you  were  behind  that  tree  when  I  reached 
for  that  pick  handle.    It  was  not  my  fault  that.  .  .  ." 

"Not  your  fault,  eh,"  growled  the  guard,  "not  your 
fault !  Hell  if  I  won't  show  you  who's  fault  it  was. 
I  don't  like  your  attitude  nohow.  Make  it  a  hundred 
lashes,"  he  ordered  the  trusty  who  stood  with  bowed 
head. 

John  turned  and  walked  toward  a  huge  oak  that 
stood  beside  the  cook-shack.  The  prisoners,  dripping 
from  their  crude  bath,  moved  up  from  the  branch  and 
formed  a  semi-circle  about  the  tree. 

"You  needn't  tie  me  up.  I  can  take  it,"  said  John 
as  he  saw  the  trusty  reach  for  a  short  length  rope  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree. 

"Tie  him  up,"  ordered  the  guard.  "Then  he  won't 
wiggle  so.  And  remember,"  he  added,  "you  get  ten 
extra  lashes  for  each  whimper." 

John  cjuietly  removed  his  jacket,  exposing  a  muscu- 
lar body.  He  went  up  to  the  tree  and  reached  his  arms 
around  it.  The  trusty  tied  each  wrist  and  drew  the 
rope  tight  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree. 

"All  right.  Let's  get  going,"  growled  the  guard,  as 
the  odor  of  hot  biscuits  drifted  from  the  guards'  din- 
ing table.  The  trusty  swung  the  lash,  John's  body 
slightly  twitched,  and  the  prisoners  chanted  methodi- 
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cally,  "(Jne."  With  steady  rhythm  the  blows  fell  on  the 
victim's  back,  and  their  echo  was  lost  in  the  steady  cliant 
of  the  prisoners  as  they  counted  the  strokes.  Ik-ads  of 
sweat  rolled  from  the  brow  of  the  trusty,  and  his  bare 
chest  was  streaked  with  dirt  and  salty  water.  After  the 
chant  had  i"eached  twenty-five,  the  black  streaks  across 
John's  shoulders  began  to  give  blood.  At  fifty,  bits  of 
the  blistered  flesh  began  to  curl  under  the  strokes  of  the 
lash,  and  a  stream  of  blackened  blood  seeped  around 
the  waistband  of  the  prisoner's  trousers.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  one  jerk  with  the  first  blow,  John  had 
remained  motionless  throughout,  his  body  seemingly 
frozen  about  the  tree  as  his  knuckles  whitened  in  their 
grip  on'  its  bark.  The  prisoners  looked  at  one  another 
in  wonder  as  they  chanted.  Never  before  had  anyone 
taken  such  a  beating  without  moving  or  crying  out. 
"Fresh  meat"  sure  could  take  it.  "Seventy-four  .  .  . 
seventy-five  .  .  .  seventy-six  .  .  .  seventy-seven.  .  .  ." 
The  swollen  flesh  seemed  to  lose  it  shape,  and  drops 
of  blood  were  slung  from  the  lash  into  the  faces  of 
the  onlookers.  The  guard  stood  with  his  gun  in  the 
crook  of  his  elbow,  the  ever-present  scowl  on  his  face. 
His  lips  were  tightened  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
prisoner's  back.  "Ninety-eight  .  .  .  ninety-nine  .  .  . 
ONE  HUNDRED."  The  prisoners'  voices  Hfted  as 
the  lash  stopped.  For  a  moment  the  ravine  was  per- 
fectly quiet. 

"Take  him  down,"  inumbled  the  guard,  shifting  his 
feet.  The  trusty  stuck  the  whip  in  the  heavy  belt 
around  his  waist  and  nervously  began  to  untie  the  knots 
at  John's  wrists.  Stiffly,  the  victim  turned  from  the 
tree.  His  face  was  ashen  and  strangely  drawn ;  his 
eyes  were  blood-shot  and  sweat  dripped  from  his  chin. 
As  the  group  of  prisoners  turned,  talking  among  them- 
selves in  low  tones,  and  going  toward  the  mess-shack, 
John  stood  with  his  arms  still  bowled  as  when  around 
the  tree.  He  gave  one  cold  and  piercing  look  at  the 
gitard,  then  stiffly  tru"ned  toward  the  branch.  Darkness 
found  John  kneeling  in  the  little  stream,  pouring  the 
muddy  water  from  his  cupped  hands  over  his  back. 
*    *  * 

Saturday  afternoon  on  the  busy  street  of  a  country 
town,  "Glut"  Mathis  emerged  from  the  darkness  of 
the  small  theatre  into  the  afternoon  sunlight.  Fle 
straightened  his  coat,  slapped  reassuringly  the  holster 
in  his  hip  pocket,  and  felt  for  his  guard's  badge  on  his 
shirt  front.  Remembering  that  he  had  failed  to  take 
it  from  his  other  shirt  when  he  changed  that  morning, 
he  crammed  both  hands  in  his  pockets,  looked  idly  up 
and  down  the  sidewalk  at  the  groups  of  people  stand- 
ing about  the  store  fronts,  and  turned  slowly  down 
the  street,  whistling.  After  all,  today  was  his  monthly 
day  off,  and  today  guard  duties  didn't  bother  him.  On 
his  left  was  a  cafe,  and  through  the  dirty  glass  win- 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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( C'niitiiuK'd  from  Page  17) 

At  Mandcrlry,  llie  iirvv  Mrs.  de  Winter  learns  all 
about  the  farmer  mistress  of  the  place  —  learning  from 
everyone, —  from  Hen,  the  idiot,  np  to  the  master  him- 
self. This  is  the  story  of  "Rebecca" — the  strange  story 
whose  final  revelations  take  on  anomalous  and  alto- 
gether unexpected  turn ;  so  different  that  to  synopsize 
the  tale  would  spoil  it  for  the  reader. 

"Rebecca"  has  an  urgency  and  a  brilliance  about  it 
which  cannot  be  described  in  a  mere  review.  It  brings 
out  Daphne  du  Maurier's  ability  to  tell  a  story,  strange 
story  that  it  is,  and  to  create  page  after  page  of  actual 
sus]3ense  while  never  becoming  dull  or  disconnected. 

The  one  fault  that  a  critical  person  might  find 
with  "Rebecca"  lies  in  the  improbabilities  that  are  in  the 
plot  itself.  However,  the  author  covers  these  up  so 
well,  and  carries  on  the  story  in  such  a  manner  that 
few  readers  will  think  of  the  practically  impossible 
things  she  has  happen  in  the  story.  Thus,  in  putting 
out  a  best  seller  with  an  improbable  plot  such  as  she 
has  used,  it  is  a  distinct  compliment  to  Author  du 
Maurier  that  so  little  comment  has  been  caused  by 
this  fact. 

All  in  all,  "Rebecca"  is  an  interesting  book,  a  book 
of  moods — some  bright,  some  sombre,  and  some  ac- 
tually black.  It  is  a  story  of  the  old  melodrama  type — 
but  covered  up  with  modern  trimmings  so  as  to  keep 
a  reader's  interest  through  all  its  457  pages. 

— F.  I.  Brownlky,  2Y. 


REVUES  BREVES 

B\'  Allkn  Owkns  Wood,  2Y. 
GUNS  OR  BUTTER  —  By  Bruce  Lockhart 

Lruce  Lockhart  has  spent  twenty-five  years  on  the 
Continent,  and  in  his  possession  is  the  stage-door  key 
to  the  great  European  political  dramas.  Early  last 
year  Mr.  Lockhart  started  on  a  pilgrimage  that  took 
him  through  the  Balkans,  across  to  Scandinavia  and 
Holland,  then  back  to  Vienna —  arriving  there  the  same 
day  as  Hitler.  From  there  he  went  to  Prague  and  then 
to  Berlin.  Perhaps  no  other  journalist  touched  these 
vital  points,  each  at  a  crucial  time ;  and  it  is  with  this 
refreshed  background  that  Ijruce  Lockhart  writes  of 
the  present  European  situation — from  its  many  angles. 
Llis  explanations  are  as  clear  as  they  are  fascinating, 
and  his  inside  angles  clarify  in  the  minds  of  the  reader 
many  things  that  the  newspapers  may  have  left  hazy. 
It  not  only  explains  what  has  happened,  but  in  its 
unaccnsing  manner  prepares  the  reader  for  what  may 
happen. 


ALL  THIS,  AND  HEAVEN,  TOO  —  By  Rachel  Field 

llenriette  iJeluzy-lJesportes  was  a  woman  of  re- 
markable personal  characteristics.  She  lived  in  the  ill- 
fated  househcjld  of  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  I'raslin, 
and  thus  became  the  principal  character  involved  in  the 
most  sensational  murder  trial  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
a  trial  that  held  two  continents  breathless  and  shook 
the  throne  of  the  King  of  France.  The  story  is  divided 
in  two  parts:  the  first  dealing  with  her  trial  and  the  cir- 
cumstances that  led  to  it ;  the  second  with  her  flight 
to  seclusion  in  America.  It  is  here  that  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  the  book  begins.  The  story  of  her  ad- 
justment to  a  new  world,  of  her  knowledge  of  such  men 
as  Cyrtis  W.  Field,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Peter 
Cooper,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Fanny  Kemblc  and 
others  makes  fascinating  reading.  Written  by  a  great 
niece  of  the  heroine,  the  story  is  a  delightful  combina- 
tion of  historical  scenes,  rumor,  and  the  author's  own 
brilliant  imagination. 


THE  PADEREWSKI  MEMOIRS— 

By  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  and  Mary  Lawton 

W'hen  a  truly  great  man  writes  of  his  own  life  and 
experiences,  a  great  book  must  result.  And  so  it  is  with 
the  "Memoirs"  of  one  wdio  has  been  virtuoso,  composer, 
diplomat,  and  patriot.  Assisted  by  Mary  Lawton,  a 
woman  of  distinctive  cultural  achievements  herself, 
Paderewski  sat  in  the  quiet  of  his  room  at  Merges, 
Switzerland,  and  dictated  this  story  in  the  highly  in- 
dividual style  that  is  characteristic  of  his  speech.  Not 
only  is  the  reader  charmed  by  the  account  of  the  man's 
own  accomplishments,  but  there  is  a  powerful  interest 
created  by  the  accounts  of  the  scores  of  notable  men 
and  women  with  whom  the  author  has  had  personal  as- 
sociations. Thus  to  a  public  that  has  so  long  thrilled 
to  his  artistry  comes  this  personal  revelation  of  the 
master  of  the  keys. 


FRONTIERS  OF  ENCHANTMENT— By  William  R.  Leigh 

W.  R.  Leigh  has  made  two  long  trips  through 
Africa,  not  as  a  hunter  or  explorer,  but  as  an  artist.  In 
1926  Carl  Akeley  selected  him  to  accompany  an  expedi- 
tion for  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York. 
While  studying  and  painting  the  animal  life  in'Afriea, 
he  naturally  had  many  thrilling  experiences,  but  the 
most  attractive  feature  of  the  book  is  the  understanding 
with  which  he  describes  in  minute  detail  the  animal  life 
and  natural  beauty  of  an  Africa  that  is  not  "dark"  or 
entirely  tropical,  as  most  travel  liooks  would  have  us 
believe.  Throughout  there  are  sketches  done  in  the 
writer's  skillful  and  accurate  manner. 
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Beginning  with  an  appropriate  and  well-done  cover, 
the  Winthrop  Journal,  winter  issue,  is  on  the  whole  a 
pleasing  magazine.  "The  'Who'  of  the  Journal"  is  a 
commendable  feature,  but  we  believe  it  would  be  best 
included  toward  the  end.  In  passing,  we  noticed  in  the 
sketch  of  Alice  HoUis  the  use  of  the  word  "authors" 
as  a  verb.  Though  used  here  informally,  it  cannot  be 
grammatically  justified.  The  artist's  sketch,  "Winter 
on  the  Campus,"  is  neatly  done,  and  recalls  a  familiar 
scene.  In  the  lead  story,  "Money  for  Their  Pockets," 
Rosanne  Guess  deals  with  interesting  characters,  but 
the  story  as  a  whole  is  disappointing.  The  movement 
of  the  action  is  awkward  in  places,  and  the  dialogue 
is  entirely  unnatural.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  peo- 
ple of  the  type  the  author  is  attempting  to  deal  with 
saying  "you're  just  the  most  exasperating  idiot !"  Care- 
less construction  is  evident  when  "walking  in  the  slow 
gentlemanly  gait"  and  "the  same  clothes  she'd  taken 
off  the  night  before"  pass  for  sentences. 

We  liked  Harriet  Phillips'  "He  Killed  Jake  Lawton." 
The  writing  is  natural  and  unstrained,  and  the  me- 
chanical device  of  the  story  is  unusual  and  very  adapt- 
able to  the  story.  Phyllis  S.  Harris  does  a  splendid  bit 
of  character  creation  in  "Jed  Thomas,"  but  the  ending 
was  sorely  disappointing.  It  struck  us  as  being  very 
unlikely  that  Jed  Thomas  of  the  first  three  pages  could 
so  suddenly  change  into  the  Jed  Thomas  of  the  last  few 
paragraphs:  the  change  was  too  sudden  and  unac- 
counted for.  "Descended  into  the  sacred  hollow"  would 
hardly  pass  for  a  complete  sentence. 

"Her  Ideal  Inspiration,"  by  Saranna  Watson,  is 
mildly  interesting,  though  to  what  extent  the  action  is 
natural  we  are  incapable  of  saying.  A  serious  proof 
error  mars  the  first  few  lines.  Alice  Pettitt  Bryan 
evokes  pleasant  memories  in  our  own  minds  with  her 
"Slidin'  Hill,"  a  story  of  childhood  experiences  that 
is  well  done.  The  effect  created  in  Mary  Dantzler's 
"Disillusionment"  is  highly  pleasing,  and  the  accom- 
panying sketches  add  to  the  interest.  The  article,  "I 
Love  Small  Towns,"  by  Margaret  McMillan  shows  an 
understanding  backed  by  close  observation.  Light  in 
treatment  and  amusing  in  tone,  Phyllis  J.  Harris  gives 
an  entertaining  piece  of  work  in  "Ah  No !  It  Isn't  the 
Spring." 

The  pro  and  con  treatment  of  the  question  "Is  Col- 
lege Life  ?"  is  interesting  and  thought-provoking.  Eliza- 
beth Culpepper  does  a  fair  job  in  process-of-thought 
treatment  of  the  sketch,  "Nearer  My  God  to  Thee." 
Alice  Pettitt  Bryan  tells  an  interesting  story  in  "Wash- 
pot  Fireworks."   "The  Runaway,"  by  Elizabeth  Cul- 


pepper, is  an  entertaining  story,  but  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  told  becomes  monotonous.  The  pictorial 
feature,  "People  on  the  Campus"  is  well-chosen,  and 
the  photography  is  excellent.  It  is  a  pity  the  cuts  did 
not  reproduce  better  on  that  grade  paper. 

"They  Said,"  by  Alice  Hollis,  is  a  waste  of  good 
treatment  on  a  poor  plot.  One  of  the  most  delightful 
features  of  the  magazine  is  "From  Freshman  Note- 
books." The  themes  included  on  the  whole  show 
careful  preparation  and  selection.  "Calendars  —  Old 
and  New,"  by  Dr.  Ruth  Stokes,  is  very  informative 
and  thought-provoking. 

In  the  verse  department.  Ruby  Latham's  "A  Gar- 
den Story"  is  among  the  better  selections.  Highly 
commendable  is  Paul  Mowbray  Wheeler's  "For  a 
Young  Woman  Stricken  Blind,"  but  we  wonder  about 
the  point  of  its  inclusion  here,  and  also  the  phrase  in 
the  third  stanza  "would  deepen  bye  and  bye." 

The  editorials  are  appropriate  and  timely,  and  their 
straight-to-the-point  style  is  excellent.  Among  the  book 
reviews,  Mary  Hart's  treatment  of  "Mein  Kampf"  is 
thoughtfully  done. 

Congratulations,  then,  to  Margaret  Blanton  and  her 
associates  for  turning  out  a  magazine  that,  in  spite  of 
minor  blemishes,  is  highly  commendable.  The  Winthrop 
J ounial  is  quite  worthy  of  the  student  body  it  represents. 

From  Erskine  comes  the  Golden  Quill,  and,  as  a 
whole,  the  issue  is  disappointing.  "Of  Mervin's  Heart" 
is  well  developed,  but  the  end  of  the  story  left  us  won- 
dering. Jean  Love  has  two  stories,  both  entertaining 
and  fairly  well  written,  though  the  amateur  pig-latin 
tends  to  spoil  "Hans  and  Romance."  Lacking  in  real- 
ism, "Two  Fingers  of  Irish"  is  nevertheless  amusing. 
Somewhat  commonplace  are  the  articles  "Among  the 
Pines,"  "One  Midnight,"  and  "January  Tenseness." 
The  poetry  selections,  with  the  exception  of  Virginia 
Miles'  "A  Ride  With  Death,"  left  us  disappointed. 
Annelle  Plaxico's  "Feminine  Dilemma"  is  a  combina- 
tion of  fair  treatment  and  extremely  trite  plot.  "Vague" 
is  the  word  we  would  be  tempted  to  use  concerning  the 
book  reviews.  We  are  firm  in  the  opinion  that  a  student 
body  of  the  quality  of  Erskine's  should  have  a  more 
truly  representative  magazine. 

The  University  of  Dayton  Exponent,  the  Cornell 
Areopagus,  the  Mercer  University  Silhouette,  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina's  Buccaneer,  Florida  State's 
Distaff,  and  the  Fordham  Monthly  were  received  and 
read  with  interest  and  appreciation. 
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clow  he  cuuld  see  piles  of  wieners  and  st earning  rulls 
inside.     The  eodor  of  onions  was  inviting,  and  Glut 
pushed  open  the  rickety  screen  door. 

Seated  alone  at  a  table  in  the  rear  was  John  Langley. 
Glut,  noticing  no  one,  slouched  up  to  one  of  the  stools 
that  lined  the  oil-cloth  counter.  John  Langley's  body 
p-rew  stiff.  In  one  moment  he  forgot  the  new  John 
Langley,  the  John  Langley  who  was  a  respectable  citi- 
zen, who  had  come  to  this  towai  to  "start  all  over  again." 
He  forgot  that  he  was  liked  by  all  his  neighbors  as  a 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 


FIGURES  IN  THE  SUN 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 
light  and  sells  his  goods  by  night.  He  drinks  only  on 
paydays,  and  it  is  his  habit  to  get  off  at  noon  two  or 
three  days  in  a  row  about  the  time  the  checks  are 
expected.  When  it  does  come,  he  "pitches  a  big  'un." 

*  *  * 

VWX,  known  only  as  "Dummy"  because  of  his  in- 
ability to  hear  or  speak,  had  the  highest  education  on 
the  crew.  He  finished  the  high  school  department  of 
Cedar  Spring  Institute.  He  is  every  inch  Gullah  — 
tall,  very  slender,  and  very  black.  But  "Dummy"  could 
throw  a  pick  all  day  long  or  trot  between  the  handles 
of  a  wheelbarrow  without  a  sign  of  complaint.  The 
only  trouble  in  which  he  was  ever  involved  on  the  job 
was  a  struggle  between  him  and  a  white  boy  for  the 
possession  of  a  wheelbarrow  that  was  known  to  roll 
smoothly. 

*  *  * 

YZX  belongs  in  a  class  by  himself.  Neither  ambition 
nor  determination  had  suffered  by  his  sojourn  on  WPA. 
"Painter,"  as  he  was  called,  was  a  highly  skilled 
decorator,  specializing  in  fancy  indoor  jobs.  Many 
times  his  regular  weekly  wages  were  $65,  and  it  had 
all  gone  in  a  wild  race  after  a  variety  of  skirts ;  but 
now  "Painter"  has  a  wife  and  two  children.  He  was 
entitled  to  a  rating  as  skilled  labor,  and  as  such  he  would 
have  drawn  considerably  more  than  the  26  cents  per 
hour  that  he  made  on  WPA,  but  he  refused  to  go 
through  the  necessary  red-tape  to  get  it.  YZX  sent 
his  wife  to  his  home  for  a  month's  stay  in  order  to 
cut  expenses  and  allow  him  to  make  a  thorough  search 
for  work.  The  scheme  worked,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  he  was  telling  the  foreman  that  he  could  strike 
his  name  from  the  book.  All  the  crew  hated  to  see 
"Painter"  leave,  as  he  was  always  cheerful,  always 
reasonably  sane  in  his  actions,  and  possessed  an 
infinite  variety  of  stories,  most  of  them  shady. 

*  *  * 

And  there  are  others,  many  more.  But  to  know 
them  you  must  see  them  day  after  day  as  they  sweat 


in  a  summer's  sun  to  make  eighteen-twenty  for  the 
two  weeks.  You  must  see  them  as  they  return  from 
their  sprees  on  which  they  spent  most  of  their  past 
pay  check.  You  must  be  there  and  see  two  of  them 
fight  over  who  shall  use  a  shovel  and  who  shall  roll 
a  wheelbarrow.  You  must  hear  them  argue  the  relative 
merits  of  the  wheelbarrow  and  the  pick  through  the 
entire  dinner  hour.  You  must  be  there  and  see  them 
work  the  eight  hours  in  silence,  while  at  home  they 
have  a  wife  who  is  laboring  in  childbirth,  or  an  only 
child  is  lying  stricken  with  diphtheria.  You  must  hear 
the  gradual,  day-by-day  unfolding  of  the  story  of  the 
lives  they  have  led,  hear  why  they  are  where  they 
are  now,  hear  their  views  on  government  and  society, 
hear  the  appalling  ignorance  they  suffer  on  some  of  the 
most  common  bits  of  information,  hear  them  bet  their 
entire  pay  check  on  a  candidate  with  whom  they  have 
shaken  hands  and  call  their  "friend."  You  should  see 
that  a  man  has  three  biscuits  and  two  tomatoes  for  his 
dinner  when  he  leans  on  his  shovel  and  says,  "There's 
nothing  Ld  rather  do  than  use  a  shovel"  before  you 
pass  judgment  on  the  man,  the  government,  or  the 
society  that  is  responsible  for  the  condition  he  is  in. 

Yes,  the  August  sun  sheds  a  penetrating  light  intO' 
the  lives  of  men  as  they  work  behind  a  sign  "WPA 
Project  No.  So-and-So."  Each  has  a  different  story 
to  tell,  each  is  what  he  is  because  of  a  variety  of 
possible  reasons.  To  the  rhythm  of  a  pick  or  the 
rumble  of  a  wheelbarrow,  a  man's  very  soul  may  lay 
bare  in  the  August  sun. 


WITH  HIS  OWN  HANDS 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
eyes  are  complimenting,  has  encircled  the  jewel  broach; 
as  by  accident  they  collide  lightly  with  another  couple, 
and  the  jewel  has  found  its  way  to  Joe's  pocket. 

The  dance  ended  and  he  went  back  to  the  bar.  Im- 
mediately the  floor  show  began  ...  as  if  a  part  of  the 
show,  the  door  to  the  portico  burst  open,  and  a  voice, 
"This  is  a  stick-up  !"  Then,  no  lights,  blackness.  Five 
minutes  later  the  lights  came  on  and,  of  course,  the 
diamond  was  missing. 

During  the  excitement,  Joe  stayed  at  the  bar  where 
there  were  plenty  of  drunks  to  keep  him  company.  The 
same  ash-tray  was  there,  and  into  the  small  round 
opening  in  the  top  Joe  dropped  the  Janson  diamond. 

Among  the  drunks  was  one  who  was  persistent — 
talked  about  oil,  oil  wells  in  Texas,  and  Joe  had  to  listen. 
The  strain  became  greater  as  the  police  came  and  the 
personal  search  began.  The  bandit  had  gotten  away, 
but  had  he  taken  the  diamond  with  him?  The  cops 
didn't  seem  to  think  so. 

Joe's  hand  shook  a  bit  as  he  gulped  a  drink  the  drunk 
(Continued  on  Page  2Xi) 
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JOURNAL  PERSONALITIES 

A  senior  this  year,  Jiidson  Woodruff  is  a  regular 
contributor  to  The  Jouri^al  .  .  .  member  of  staff  .  .  . 
good-natured  .  .  .  desires  to  be  a  writer  .  .  .  thinks  he 
hasn't  a  chance  .  .  .  extremely  modest  .  .  .  .speaks  of  his 
own  articles  as  "Nothin'  good  in  it"  .  .  .  very  stout  .  .  . 
good  student  .  .  .  reads  quite  a  bit  .  .  .  friendly  .  .  .  ap- 
parently not  interested  in  the  fairer  sex  (except  in  writ- 
ing) .  .  .  bashful  .  .  .  likable  and  appreciative  .  .  .  well 
acquainted  with  ' '  httle  known  facts ' '  about  the  Piedmont 
section  .  .  .  writes  very  realistically  or  fantastically  .  .  . 
much  of  his  writing  like  Poe. 

e    •  • 

This  month's  cover  was  drawn  by  Dean  Hartley,  assistant  art 
editor  of  The  Jouknal  .  .  .  junior  .  .  .  sergeant,  R.  0.  T.  C.  .  .  .  good 
student  .  .  .  chronic  telephone  callei'  .  .  .  chiefly  interested  in  girls  .  .  . 
member  Chi  Beta  Phi  scientific  frat  .  .  .  blonde  .  .  .  long-legged  .  .  .  likes 
painting,  drawing,  and  especially  charcoal  etching  .  .  .  ardent  movie 
goer  .  .  .  sleeps  a  lot  .  .  .  track  team  distance  runner  .  .  .  Kappa  Sigma 
Kappa. 

•     •  • 


For  two  years,  Edgar  Braddy  has  been 
on  The  Journal  staff  .  .  .  writes  unusual 
poetry  . . .  uses  fresh  expression . . .  R.  0.  T.  C. 
sergeant .  .  .  junior  .  .  .  lanky  .  .  .  plays  tennis 
much  .  .  .  lazy  .  .  .  member  of  Kappa  Sigma 
frat  .  .  .  walks  with  springy  step  .  .  .  writes 
iu  "spurts"  .  .  .  voice  has  nasal  tone. 


Virgil  Ward  possesses  an  unusual  style  of  writing  .  .  .  careful  of 
details  .  .  .  deep  thinker  .  .  .  thorough  .  .  .  spends  time  and  effort  in 
well-written  articles  .  .  .  senior  .  .  .  has  great  appreciation  for  classical 
music  and  arts  .  .  .  plays  clarinet  .  .  .  attends  all  concerts  possible  .  .  , 
quiet,  friendly,  and  studious  .  .  .  well  read  .  .  .  studies  music  .  .  .  keen 
and  observant. 
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WITH  HIS  OWN  HANDS 

(  C'l  iiil  imu'd  I  r(  mi  I  'ajiu  24  ) 
worried  him  with.  Couhl  aiiylhing  have  gone  wrong? 
W'ouUl  Mrs.  lirittlewood  suspect?  VVoiild  she  remem- 
ber that  dance?  lie  ht  another  cigarette.  Still  the 
drunk  talked,  and  more  earnestly — oil  wells  in  Texas, 
thousands  of  acres  of  thick  !)lack  oil.  joe's  nerves 
were  on  edge.  "'Everything  has  worked  out  all  i"ight," 
he  told  himself.  'T  don't  have  to  listen  to  this  chatter 
any  longer.  I'll  go  crazy  if  I  do."  He  rose  to  leave, 
and  with  two  sensitive  lingers  he  ground  his  cigarette 
into  the  top  of  the  ash  tray. 

Somehow,  whether  it  was  his  hands,  or  just  luck, 
the  top  of  the  ash  tray  slipped  off,  and  upset  on  the 
bar.  There,  gleaming  maliciously,  lying  in  a  pile  of 
ashes,  shone  the  Janson  diamond.  The  bar-tender  saw 
it  too  .  .  .  and,  as  the  next  morning's  papers  told  it, 
the  diamond  was  accidentally  found  and  there  were 
still  no  clues  as  to  the  guilty  person.  Joe  had  ruined 
his  perfect  plans  with  his  own  hands — his  own  sensi- 
tive hands. 


IT  HAPPENED  ONE  SUMMER 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 
the  river  bank.  This  was  like  so  many  similar  nights 
that  had  passed  that  summer.  Steve  felt  almost  as  if 
he  had  drunk  the  highballs  instead  of  her.  Apparently 
she  had  not  felt  their  effect  —  and  he  almost  w^ished  he 
hadn't  seen  her  drinking,  especially  since  it  was  the  last 
night.  The  same  inescapable  power  was  slowly  but 
surely  pressing  him  down,  overwhelming  him,  Steve 
Welford,  who-  had  always  been  master  of  himself  — 
who  had  been  careful,  had  built  a  life  on  ideals,  who 
admired  purity  more  than  anything  else  —  and  yet  he 
wanted  her  and  couldn't  help  himself  —  wanted  her 
until  it  hurt.  After  years  of  certainty  —  years  of  know- 
ing what  he  wanted,  of  searching  for  a  girl  clean  in 
mind  and  body  to  be  his  wife  and  the  mother  of  his 
children,  he  found  himself  slipping,  sliding  into^  a  dark 
abyss. 

He  had  only  started  dating  Dorothy  as  he  had  many 
others  —  just  for  the  pleasure  of  companionship.  Steve 
had  never  considered  falling  for  her,  had  never  given 
it  much  thought  —  until  it  happened.  Even  then  he 
tried  to  persuade  himself  it  was  just  a  passing  fancy 
and  that  he  would  soon  get  over  it ;  but  now  he  knew 
how  wrong  he  had  been.  After  careful  years  of  build- 
ing and  correcting,  tearing  down  and  starting  again, 
it  was  like  having  a  bomb  explode  right  under  your 
feet. 

Wrapped  in  confused  thought,  he  turned  the  car 
into  the  driveway  to  the  cottage  where  Dorothy  was 
staying  and  brought  it  to  a  stop.  He  looked  at  her, 
then  got  out  and  opened  the  door  for  her. 


"You've  been  very  quiet  tonight.  What  is  it?"  she 
((ucstioned  as  they  stood  on  the  porch.  "It's  not  like 
you." 

"Dorothy,  I,"  he  began  impulsively  and  then  waited 
before  continuing,  " —  it  has  been  fun  knowing  you  and 
all.  Thank  you  for  everything,  and — "  he  reached  out 
his  hand  for  her  as  she  tilted  her  head  upward,  smiling 
expectantly.  In  that  moment  the  whole  summer  passed 
in  review  before  his  eyes;  his  life  and  the  earth  seemed 
to  surge  up  to  meet  him.  He  turned  away  with  an 
effort  and  said  simply,  "goodbye."  She  was  still  stand- 
ing there  when  he  drove  off  and  disappeared  in  the 
darkness. 


TO  THE  BOYS 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 
have  heard  it  all,  of  course,  but  I  want  your  statement 
of  the  case  from  beginning  to  end." 

"We  thank  you.  Doctor,"  I  said,  as  I  arose  from  my 
chair.  We  thank  you  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  of 
giving  you  a  true  statement  of  the  whole  affair. 

"These,  my  companions,  have  appointed  me  to  repre- 
sent all,  which  I  do  cheerfully.  I  shall  neither  shade 
nor  color  anything,  but  shall  tell  you  'the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth !'  "  When  I 
uttered  those  c^uoted  words,  everybody  present  chuckled 
softly.  The  good  old  Doctor  (line  old  Tarheel  he  was) 
after  sc^uirting  out  his  tobacco  juice  (reminding  us  of  a 
flushed  city  hydrant)  said  with  a  smile,  "You  might 
have  added  the  other  words,  'so  help  me  God.'  " 

Then  everybody  laughed  out.  The  tension  was 
broken,  and  I  proceeded  with  my  extemporaneous  dis- 
quisition. I  hid  nothing.  I  found  the  dear  old  Doctor's 
weak  spot  and  played  on  that. 

When  I  had  made  a  clear  statement  of  our  case,  and 
had  everybody,  including  "the  Judge,"  in  a  good  humor, 
I  straightened  myself  up,  and  putting  on  the  sweetest 
smile  a  scared  sophomore  could  muster,  I  assumed  all 
the  dignity  and  seriousness  possible,  and  made  my  plea 
(I  ought  to  have  been  choked  right  then,  and  knew  it.) 

"Mr.  President :  We  come  before  you  tonight,  sir, 
not  as  criminals.  We  have  committed  no  crime.  We 
plead  guilty  to  no  crime,  sir,  except  the  inexcusable 
crime  of  being  youthful  and  perhaps  overcharged  with 
an  inordinate  love  of  fun. 

"To  the  atrocious  crime  of  being  young  men,  we 
plead  guilty.  To  the  terrible  crime  of  loving  fun,  if  it 
be  a  crime,  we  attempt  neither  to  palliate  nor  deny.  To 
these  charges,  we  plead  guilty,  doubly  guilty,  and  thank 
God  that  it  is  our  privilege  to  be  tried  before  a  Judge 
who  is  full  of  sympathy  for  reckless,  sometimes  thought- 
less, youth.  In  short,  sir,  we  congratulate  ourselves 
that  we  came  before  a  Judge  whom  (xod  made  a  fun- 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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CRITIC'S  COLUMN 


Professor  Bourne  :  —  Since  the 
critic's  task  is  hard  and  often  thank- 
less, he  is  not  infrequently  obsessed  by 
the  need  to  offer  an  apology  for  any 
adverse  criticism,  feeling  that  the  re- 
cipient must  necessarily  be  offended. 
But  the  writer  who  has  striven  for 
words  to  grace  the  jumble  of  his 
thought  has  thereby  put  himself  in  com- 
petition with  Plato  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Bacon  and  Campanella,  Field- 
ing and  Thackeray,  Anatole  France 
and  Thomas  Wolfe,  and  so  through  the 
long  roster  of  men  bemused  by  ideas 
and  touched  with  the  wand  of  prophecy. 
No  matter  how  young,  he  has  become 
timeless,  and  must  judge  himself  more 
harshly  than  any  critic  would.  He  may 
dispute  his  critic,  he  ought  not  resent 
him. 

Now  The  Journal,  in  the  hands 
of  Sheldon  Dannelly  and  a  very  cap- 
able contributing  group,  is  acquiring 
stature  and  significance.  It  is  con- 
cerned with  the  contemporary  and  the  past,  intellectual 
states  and  emotional  paroxysms,  the  shadowed  dreams 
of  youth  and  the  concerns  of  adulthood ;  it  is  develop- 
ing the  poetic  faculty  and  the  critical,  the  expository 
and  the  narrative.  Or  in  other  words,  it  is  neck-deep 
in  life,  ideas,  hopes.  And  that  is  good  for  men  who 
are  growing,  for  perhaps  the  surest  sign  of  intellectual 
maturity  is  preoccupation  with  time  and  the  river,  as 
Thomas  Wolfe  put  it. 

Certain  minor  changes  of  details,  however,  I  should 
like  to  see : 

(1)  The  year  on  the  cover. 

(2)  A  clear  documentation  of  historical  surveys. 

(3)  A  more  careful  preparation  of  copy  and  a 
more  exact  proof-reading.  The  third  issue  is  marred 
by  inexact  verbs  and  commas,  a  shyness  about  gram- 
mar, and  several  typographical  slips.  The  Editor  is 
primarily  responsible  for  good  copy  and  proof-reading, 
which  are  the  icing  to  set  off  his  cake. 

(4)  An  exchange  policy  of  intelligent  criticism  or 
none.  Exchanges  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  re- 
viewers two  weeks  before  the  deadline,  and  the  reviewer 
should  be  asked  not  merely  to  enumerate  titles  with  a 
pat  word  about  each.  He  should  be  asked  to  pass,  if 
necessary,  only  upon  what  he  is  faniiliar  with,  but  to 
discuss  that  in  detail  and  at  length.  One  towering  story 
or  article  will  make  any  issue  of  a  magazine.  Take 
that  one  and  give  it  the  recognition  it  deserves. 


Professor  Bourne 


Of  individual  contributors  to  this, 
the  February  issue,  Judson  Woodruff 
and  Virgil  Ward  seem  to  me  the  most 
significant.  Mr.  Woodruff  is  develop- 
ing a  growing  power  in  the  creation  of 
sharply  cut  vignettes.  Language  in  his 
hands  comes  alive  with  color  and  defini- 
tion, and  he  succeeds  in  establishingf  in 
his  reader  mental  and  emotional  states 
that  indicate  in  him  a  mastery  of  his 
medium.  He  has  a  flair  for  words  and 
at  times  almost  a  giddy  love  of  cre- 
ating images.  In  "Meldora  My  Be- 
loved" is  clearly  illustrated  his  most 
serious  fault.  To  imitate  Poe  is  no 
fault,  not  when  done  as  well  as  Mr. 
Woodruff  does  it,  but  to  slur  out  the 
clear  lines  of  a  tale  by  lack  of  plausi- 
bility is  certainly  a  weakness.  Dr. 
Jckyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  has  no  possible 
physical  basis  in  fact,  but  the  tale 
holds  together  because  the  explanation 
is  clear  and  plausible.  Coleridge  took 
the  incredible  and  made  it  seem  com- 
monplace. Mr.  Woodruff"  has  apparently  set  the  same 
aim  for  himself,  but  his  images,  from  the  time  his' 
Caliban  starts  wading  through  "myriads  of  writhing 
serpents  that  hissed"  have  divorced  plausibility  and  em- 
barked on  too  amorphous  a  conclusion.  It  might  serve 
to  remind  Mr.  Woodruff  that  the  intellectual  clarity 
that  created  Sherlock  Holmes  gave  way,  after  the  death 
of  a  son,  to  tortuosities  not  recognizable  by  ordinary 
mortals. 

Mr.  Ward,  in  his  "Fifteen  Years  of  It,"  has  made 
an  intelligent,  though  all-too-l)rief,  effort  to  put  into 
words  his  personal  reaction  to  the  processes  of  formal 
education  through  which  he  has  been  shoved,  and  to 
name  a  goal  for  all  educational  processes.  In  part  it 
may  be  said  that  Mr.  Ward  is  suffering  from  the  in- 
evitable pains  of  growth,  for  he  has  overlooked  many 
things.  He  has  overlooked  the  fact  that,  given  a  good 
student,  nearly  any  man  is  a  fair  teacher.  He  has  not 
seen,  or  at  least  said,  that  life  is  a  process  of  succes- 
sive failures  and  that  it  is  therefore  meretriciously  false 
for  schools  to  teach  their  pupils  by  constantly  repeated 
and  artificial  successes.  He  says  that  "Text-books  today 
are  magnificent  products  of  intelligent  compilation  of  the 
knowledge  and  thought  of  past  ages,  ^^'hen  the  ability 
of  instructors  attains  the  quality  that  their  texts  possess, 
education  will  have  reached  a  new  era."  But  ten  men 
write  textbooks,  a  thousand  teach  from  them.  And 
men  are  not  equal.   It  is  like  saying  that  if  all  men  were 
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like  Cod,  should  haw  sni)i"c'iiH'  goodness  and  11k' 
milleninni  in  \\n-  world.  Ihil  he  overlooks  the  fact 
thai  men  are  not  hke  ('.od.  (lie  has  also  not  handled 
some  of  the  thonsands  of  textbooks  which  are  plain 
shoddy,  nor  realized  that  some  very  able  writers  are 
downright  crochety  in  the  classroom,  and  so  no  sun- 
shiny road  to  learning.) 

He  says  that  "The  amount  and  quality  of  thinking 
that  is  going  on  in  the  educational  world  can  but  seem 
meager  in  contrast  to  the  energetic  application  of  mental 
abilities  to  problems  of  business  conduct  and  competi- 
tion that  one  observes  daily  in  the  commercial  section 
of  our  main  streets."  He  says  that, — when  every  bank 
is  jammed  with  money  that  men  are  afraid  to  venture  ; 
when  warehouses  are  bursting  from  their  loads  of  corn, 
wheat,  and  cotton  that  business  men  would  burn  or 
dump  in  the  ocean  and  let  human  beings  go  hungry 
and  cold.  But  he  has  not  once  referred  to  that  tremen- 
dous study  of  her  schools  fostered  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  aided  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  on 
which  probably  will  be  based  the  curricula  of  the  next 
fifty  years. 

That  is,  he  has  seen  education  as  a  cure-all,  a 
panacea  offered  by  the  schools,  to  replace  all  the  various 
disciplines  that  must  come  into  any  life  before  it  ac- 
quires that  substance  which  he  sees  as  the  end  of  all 
formal  education. 

He  again  points  out  the  unsatisfactory  relationships 
•that  exists  between  teacher  and  student  in  the  class- 
room. But  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  only  saying  that 
the  human  beings  involved  are  either  low  grade  or 
that  students  are  too  young.  More  mature  minds,  after 
contact  with  the  world,  do  far  better  work  in  the  college 
classroom  certainly.  In  many  cases  I  have  found  that 
a  year  or  two  out  working  for  a  living  does  much  to 
sharpen  and  make  malleable  the  mind  that  formerly  was 
too  stitf  and  resistant  to  any  school  process.  The 
Jewish  mind  seems  to  do  better  from  the  start  than  the 
Gentile,  perhaps  because  the  impulse  of  an  immediate 
need  stands  behind  it  racially. 

If  time  permitted,  this  kind  of  sniping  could  be 
continued  indefinitely,  but  it  would  not  give  the  actual 
measure  of  Mr.  Ward's  study.  Mr.  Ward  believes  in 
the  end  that  "school  curriculums  are  rather  too  am- 
bitious." He  wants  to  set  up  a  "Moral  education — en- 
dowed with  the  capacity  to  instill  itself  into  the  indi- 
vidual's way  of  living."  To  do  sO'  he  would  build  a 
curriculum  around  logic  and  ethics,  and  limit  literature 
to  "the  simplest  reading  exercises,"  languages  to  "the 
basic  principles  of  grannnar  upon  which  logical 
thought  depends,"  and  science  to  "the  fundamental  con- 
ceptions necessary  to  physical  health  and  preservation." 
And  finally  he  would  return  to  the  Greek  ideal,  set  up 
liberalism  as  a  means,  not  an  end,  and  leave  men  "free 


to  experiment,  to  search,  to  (juestion,  to  act  .  .  .  that  they 
may  approach  the  truth." 

I  like  the  ideas  I  have  just  listed  ;  I  agree  in  ])art 
with  Mr.  Ward.  But  1  must  ask  him  whether  he  has 
not  confused  the  possibilities  in  the  small  Greek  city 
state  and  an  immense  span  of  geography  and  politics 
such  as  our  United  States.  How,  practically,  can  free- 
dom be  anything  save  a  more  and  more  circumscribed 
giving  in  to  the  needs  of  crowding  neighbors?  Rous- 
seau preached  the  essential  goodness  of  man  and  the 
validity  of  what  he  called  the  "Social  Contract."  Mr. 
Ward  seems  to  say  that  while  man  is  not  natively 
good,  he  can  be  made  so  by  the  right  kind  of  educa- 
tion. That  is  what  educators  have  always  hoped, 
not  always  believed.  My  own  beHef  is  that,  for  the  gen- 
erality of  mankind,  a  complete  freedom  without  dis- 
cipline is  the  first  step  toward  racial  decadence  and  a 
long  mile  toward  the  degeneration  of  individual  charac- 
ter. Rather  than  more  freedom,  I  seem  to  see  the 
need  for  a  more  rigorous  discipline. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Ward.  He  has  picked  an  in- 
credibly difficult  subject  and  dared  try  to  formulate  his 
ideas  about  it.  He  has  engaged  in  no  picayune  quib- 
bling, no  childish  fussing.  I  trust  he  will  carry  an  ex- 
amination of  the  same  subject  still  further. 

Mr.  Dannelly's  editorial  called  "Which  Road?"  is 
deeply  concerned  with  the  high  incidence  of  sex  in  the 
literature  of  today.  He  closes  on  this  note :  "Let  us 
have  more  writers  with  a  spine,  writers  who  are  not 
swayed  by  fear  of  losing  popularity,  but  have  the  in- 
tegrity to  write  as  they  feel  zvitliin.  Give  us  a  few  who 
dares  [sic]  to  shout  defiance  to  whatever  popular  de- 
mand might  be —  *"  But  what  does  a  writer  feel 
zvithin?  A  writer  is  simply  a  human  being  who  goes 
slightly  crazy  at  the  sight  of  a  pen  or  a  typewriter.  He 
is  the  product  of  his  age  and  the  ways  of  thinking  then 
prevalent,  or  he  is  an  individual  for  whom  no  ordi- 
nary laws  hold.  Mr.  Dannelly's  thesis  may  be  granted, 
but  he  does  not  go  far  enough  with  it.  He  does  not  m- 
dict  the  movies,  easier  ways  of  living,  too  many 
pleasures,  little  reading  beyond  magazines,  too  puling 
a  fear  of  an  uncertain  economic  future  (with  its  "eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry — "),  loss  of  vitality  within  the 
family,  unsatisfactory  schools,  and  similar  weak  spots 
in  our  civilization.  And  he  probably  should  add  such 
an  indictment,  because  as  an  editor  he  is  helping  to 
tone  the  thinking  of  many  people  who  are  now  revolv- 
ing ideas  and  shaping  their  own  philosophies. 

It  is  unhealthily  true  that  we  see  all  the  far  reaches 
of  the  oceans  in  the  newsreels,  and  yet  don't  know  one- 
half  as  much  about  the  sea  as  one  reading  of  Jack  Lon- 
don's "Make  Westing"  will  bring;  we  live  so  constantly 
by  satisfying  our  endless  desire  to  evade  work  that  we 
only  rarely  experience  the  deep  and  exquisite  delight  of 
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rest  after  labor.  But  we  must  develop  a  complete  per- 
spective. 

The  Boy  Scouts  used  to  have  a  phrase  for  boys : 
It's  unhealthy  to  keep  thinking  below  the  belt.  They 
prescribed  exercise.  So  does  the  most  capable  au- 
thority on  sex.  To  have  sane  authors  who  see  all  of 
good  and  bad  in  perspective,  we  might  try  sane  stu- 
dent bodies,  sane  families,  sane  individuals.  Some  in- 
terest in  the  purely  phonographic  will  always  be  part  of 
human  life,  but  mass  movements  take  us  toward 
decadence  or  away  from  it.  And  Mr.  Dannelly  would 
like  to  inaugurate  a  mass  movement  on  this  campus 
away  from  what  he  sees  as  degeneracy  in  the  literature 
of  this  day  and  age.  He  might  add  that  most  of  us  can 
do  with  less  of  Madame  Bovary  and  more  of  Kristin- 
lavransdattcr.  Vanity  Fair,  and  Huckleberry  Finn. 

Two  more  notes  and  space  limitations  compel  an 
end  to  this.  Mr.  Carlisle  ("Liberal  Education") 
writes  too  many  muddy  sentences  that  probably  mean 
something,  but  that  tax  the  readers'  ingenuity  too 
sternly.  For  instance:  "Such  methods,  of  course,  give 
too  little  of  the  thorough-going  challenges  on  several 
grounds  that  give  grasp  to  the  thought."  Or:  "On 
this  point,  a  student  should  be  advised  not  to  pick  solely 
because  a  subject  would  be  of  natural  interest  as  hobbies 
are,  being  a  course  that  stirs  instinctive  pleasure  on  the 
mere  thought  of  its  as  aviation  does  to  some."  Maybe 
it's  obtuseness  on  my  part,  but  I  honestly  don't  know 
what  these  and  other  sentences  he  has  written  in  this 
essay  actually  do  mean.  And  Mr.  Carlisle  is  too  serious 
a  thinker  to  continue  to  hobble  himself  like  this. 

In  "Dusk  'Til  Dawn"  Mr.  Atkinson  is  guilty  of  a 
moralizing  so  continuous  that  it  defeats  its  own  aim. 
His  images  are  good.  He  has  the  photographic  eye  that 
sweeps  a  scene  and  catches  all  the  high  lights.  But  the 
artist  must  first  choose  the  center  of  interest  and  then 
focus  on  that  until  the  reader  sees  what  the  artist  wants 
him  to  see.  Then  the  reader  must  be  left  in  large  part 
to  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  the  inescapable  truth 
of  what  he  sees.  The  artist's  conception  of  good,  evil, 
sorrow,  joy,  loveliness,  ugliness,  is  the  more  compelling 
when  it  sustains  itself.  Further,  in  discussing  his  own 
determination  to  become  a  minister,  Mr.  Atkinson  gives 
further  circulation  to  the  notion  that  "being  a  Christian 
is  not  a  mollycoddle  idea,  but  a  red-blooded,  two-fisted, 
daring  scrap — ".  I  wish  he  had  said  rather  that  he 
wanted  to  be  a  man  of  simple  goodness  and  faith,  in 
whom  people  can  believe,  to  whom  they  turn,  a  man 
who  gives  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  who  walks  bare- 


footed in  the  market  place,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile. 
I  think  perhaps  what  he  was  saying  would  have  had  a 
wider  significance. 

And  finally  I  repeat,  Criticism  must  be  impersonal, 
else  it  is  merely  mud-slinging ;  and  it  must  draw  some 
sustenance  from  the  world's  knowledge,  history,  and 
standards. 


TO  THE  BOYS 

(Continued  from  Page  26) 
loving,  erring  boy  before  he  made  him  a  preacher  or 
a  college  president." 

I  took  my  seat,  and  some  of  the  boys  winked  at  me. 
The  president,  who  when  in  his  prime  was  considered 
the  greatest  pulpit  orator  in  North  Carolina,  the  speaker 
who  had,  before  his  throat  gave  way,  charmed  and 
electrified  great  multitudes  of  people,  threw  out  his 
quid  of  tobacco  and  for  five  or  six  minutes  gave  us 
one  of  the  cleanest  talks  I  ever  heard  on  the  necessity 
for  keeping  a  "close  watch  on  the  love  of  fun."  I  wish 
I  could  just  give  you  his  entire  talk.  It  was  an  eye- 
opener.  I  must  be  content  with  giving  you  his  closing 
sentence. 

"I  find  you  young  men,  guilty  not  of  crime  or  of  any- 
thing immoral,  but  guilty  of  almost  inexcusable 
thoughtlessness  for  men  of  your  standing.  The  penalty 
is  this:  Forget  the  fun  of  that  night,  do  your  work, 
college  work,  as  well  as  you  have  done  in  the  past,  and 
if  ever  I  send  for  you  to  visit  me  here  in  my  office, 
just  be  sure  to  pack  your  trunks  before  you  come." 

Then  he  waved  us  out.  When  we  shut  his  gate 
behind  us,  I  had  reached  a  crisis  in  my  life,  a  turning 
point.  "Boys,  stop  a  minute,"  I  said,  "I  have  some- 
thing to  say.  I  am  no  better  than  the  worst  of  you. 
T  love  fun  as  much  as  any  one  of  you.  Listen,  fellows : 
I've  been  on  my  last  spree  of  this  kind.  I  am  not  too 
good  for  the  kind  of  fun  we've  had,  but  I've  been  on 
my  last  go-round.  Did  you  note  the  last  sentence  of 
that  old  gentleman  ?  It  would  break  my  mother's  heart 
to  have  me  sent  home.  For  that  reason,  I  tell  you  now, 
you  need  not  expect  me  to  join  you  in  any  other  spree 
so  long  as  I'm  in  college." 

I  kept  the  pledge  I  made  to  myself  as  we  came  down 
the  president's  steps  that  night.  Take  my  word  for  it. 
It  pays  to  say  yes,  or  no,  at  the  right  time,  and  say 
it  in  capital  letters. 

Affectionately, 

J.  G.  Clinkscales. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  WRITERS 

(  (.'(inliiuK'd  from  I'li^c  13) 
"As  iK'iglilKirs  and  friends  were  returning-  from 
the  cemetery,  Mr.  T.  H.  McGee  joined  the  widow  to 
express  his  sympathy.  'Jt  is  a  great  loss,'  he  murmured. 
'Yes,'  she  agreed  absently,  'hut  it  is  fully  covered  by 
insurance.'  " 

In  this  manner,  South  Carolina's  and  the  South's 
greatest  living  humorist  describes  his  own  passmg.  But 
great  as  he  is  as  a  humorist,  he  has  made  his  most 
signiticant  contrilxition  to  the  state  and  nation  through 
the  thought-provoking  philosophical  paragraphs  and 
editorials  that  flow  daily  from  the  brilliant  mind  of 
one  of  the  state's  most  outstanding  citizens. 


INDIAN  FIELDS  CAMP  GROUNDS 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
servants  look  forward  to  the  annual  "camp  meeting" 
as  much  as  do  the  "white  folks." 

There  are  three  services  each  day — morning,  after- 
noon, and  night.  The  tabernacle  is  called  the  "stand" 
in  conversation.  The  call  to  worship  in  the  "stand"  is 
the  blowing  of  a  ram's  horn.  This  is  used  instead  of  a 
bell.  Also  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  ram's 
horn  is  blown  to  mark  the  close  of  the  day's  activities, 
and  the  "tenters"  retire  inside  their  "tents"  for  the 
night. 

There  is  no  formality  at  "camp  meeting,"  and 
strangers  are  as  quickly  made  friends  as  they  are 
perceived.  They  are  asked  in  to  eat  with  the  "tenters," 
and  it  is  not  rare  that  a  "tent"  has  as  guests  persons 
none  of  them  know,  nor  is  it  unusual  to  serve  four  and 
five  tables  at  a  single  meal. 

Between  services,  the  chief  entertainment  of  the 
younger  set  is  "promenading,"  which  is  strolling  about 
the  grounds  in  couples.  It  is  quite  proper  for  a  person 
to  walk  up  to  someone  he  has  never  seen  before  and 
ask  for  a  "promenade"  without  an  introduction. 
"Promenading"  is  in  full  swing  after  evening  services 
by  the  light  of  the  big  fires  built  on  stands  scattered 
about  the  grounds.  The  stands  are  about  six  feet  high, 
and  the  fires  are  lighted  at  sundown  when  darkness 
approaches. 

After  the  week  of  services  has  closed  on  Sunday 
night,  all  the  negro  servants  and  helpers  gather  under 
the  "stand,"  and,  under  the  leadership  of  one  of  them, 
sing  spirituals  for  the  entertainment  of  the  "tenters." 
One  can  not  help  but  feel  moved  as  he  sits  quietly 
listening  to  the  singing  of  the  darkies  rising  through  the 
lofty  pines,  with  the  flames  from  the  fires  casting 
shadows  about  the  grounds. 
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DOCK  STREET  THEATRE 

(  C'liiitiniied  frcmi  I'aRe  (>) 
the  more  comfcjrtable  and  modern  opera  seats,  and 
modern  lighting  has  been  installed,  however,  with  the 
retaining  of  the  efl^ect  of  the  original  lighting.  The 
boxes  have  been  removed,  but  the  space  is  usually 
occupied  at  performances  by  the  mayor's  party  or 
members  of  the  Carolina  Art  Association. 

The  Dock  Street  Theatre  was  formally  opened 
November  25,  1937,  when  the  Footlight  Players  of 
Charleston  presented  "The  Recruiting  Officer,"  by 
George  Farcjuhar.  This  same  play  was  presented  at  the 
opening  of  the  original  theatre  on  February  12,  1736, 
when  Charleston,  the  now  historic  "City  by  the  Sea," 
was  an  infant  colony  just  65  years  old.  The  British 
coat-of-arms,  which  is  now  a  decoration  above  the 
stage,  was  probably  an  ornament  of  the  old  theatre, 
operated  under  British  Dominion. 

Plays  are  presented  regularly  to  the  public,  in 
season,  bv  the  Footlight  Players.  The  Carolina  Art 
Association  is  now  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the 
Dock  Street  Theatre,  making  it  available  to  all  or- 
ganizations in  the  city  for  plays,  motion  pictures, 
lectures  and  concerts. 


THE  IMAGINATION 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 
stirred  visions  of  the  glories  in  the  universe  and  of 
glories  of  a  life  to  come.  Then  the  Roman,  prosaic  in 
imagination  and  little  caring  for  subtlety,  beat  with  his 
practical  sword  highways  by  which  Greek  vision  and 
Christian  love  were  able  to  infiltrate  the  western  earth. 
Then  with  the  extinguishment  of  culture  that  is  called 
the  Dark  Ages,  the  outward  eye  of  fancy  atrophied. 
Then,  for  man  cannot  utterly  give  up  his  imagination, 
there  were  those  who  tenaciously  held  to  the  inward 
memories  of  departed  classical  splendor.  The  church 
fell  back  upon  a  sleepy  contemplation  of  miracles  and 
the  future  life,  so  that  it  became  more  resemblant  to  the 
Lamas  of  Tibet.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the 
same  staticness  which  had  engulfed  Asia  was  threaten- 
ing to  congeal  Europe. 

But  in  the  frozen  block  of  Europe  there  was  still 
trickling  a  tiny  warm  stream  which  slowly  ate  away 
the  crystalline  bonds  of  thought,  until  finally  the  ice  gave 
away  with  resounding  crash.  Amid  the  torpor  of  those 
Middle  Ages  a  tiny  stream  of  manuscripts  moved, 
bearing  the  throbbing  fervor  of  Flomer,  Socrates,  Paul, 
and  Virgil.  Through  the  centuries  those  who  kept  the 
outward  eye  of  imagination  saw  in  the  social  order  and 
intellectual  systems  of  their  day  evils  and  good  which 
could  be  reformed  in  the  light  of  the  ancients,  and 
made  to  produce  external  progress  undreamed  of  by  the 
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dreamers  of  those  days.  They  cherished  those  manu- 
scripts ;  added  their  own  concepts  of  them  and  trans- 
mitted the  whole  to  like-minded  individuals.  When 
enough  of  those  men  of  imagination  arose  and  when 
the  political  and  religious  situation  was  opportune ; 
they  strained  the  levers  of  their  minds  to  lift  the 
imaginative  inertia  of  the  masses.  The  Renaissance  was 
a  reawakening  of  men  to  the  elevating  variety  of 
meanings  and  fancies  to  be  seen  in  the  universe  of 
things. 

If  Columbus  had  sat  on  the  seashore  and  closing 
his  eyes  dreamed  of  the  towers  of  India,  he  might  not 
have  discovered  America.  Instead,  it  is  better  to  think 
that  as  he  watched  the  ships  leaving  the  harbor  of  Genoa, 
he  would  fancy  that  they  were  sailing  to  the  Spice 
Islands.  Then  he  may  have  noticed  the  gradual  ap- 
parent sinking  of  the  masts  below  the  horizon,  which 
may  have  been  the  clue  for  him  that  the  earth  was 
round. 

If  Leonardo  Da  Vinci  had  thought  only  of  painting 
a  smiling  woman  the  world  would  not  have  had  one 
of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  all  painting.  When  Da 
Vinci  set  out  to  produce  the  "Mona  Lisa"  he  thought 
that  he  could  paint  a  smile  which  would  be  mysterious, 
stirring  the  mind  and  spirit  to  vague,  inexplicable 
fancies ;  taunting  the  artistic  eye  to  vainly  try  to  pene- 
trate to  its  inscrutable  riddle.  It  was  the  revival  by 
artists  of  the  imaginative  insight  into  physical  forms 
that  changed  art  from  the  stilted  and  lifeless  creations 
of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  warmth  and  stirring  power 
of  Raphael,  Angelo,  and  Rembrandt. 

Once  the  outward  eye  of  imagination  was  stirred  to 
renewed  life,  its  effects :  exploration,  scientific  research, 
and  multitudes  of  other  benefits,  in  turn  provided  raw 
material  for  further  extension  of  the  talent.  Man's  ac- 
tivity was  turned  to  new  channels  in  creating  new 
political  and  social  orders.  The  awakening  of  inventive 
insight  brought  the  flow  of  progress  and  recession  up  to 
the  present  moment. 

What  of  today?  Are  both  forms  of  imagination  in 
sufficient  use,  or  does  either  one  form  exhibit  a  decline  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  diagnoses  the  ills  of  cen- 
turies of  civilization.  The  historian  can  reveal  the  rise 
of  Egypt,  the  inertia  of  China,  the  fall  of  Rome  by  this 
probing  test  of  the  imaginative  power  of  nations.  If 
our  civilization  of  today  is  bound  toward  any  general 
disaster  or  triumph,  the  imagination  of  mankind  today 
must  contribute  toward  either  destiny. 

One  thing  is  certain;  neither  form  of  imagination 
can  fall  into  general  disuse  without  detriment  to  the 
whole  social  order.  Where  one  form  predominates  in 
one  section  of  man's  activity  and  the  other  form  in  an- 
other side  of  human  work,  then  the  whole  structure  of 


civilization  goes  into  confusion  and  Babel.  That  may 
be  the  situation  today.  For  example :  we  may  cite  the 
tendency  of  literature  and  especially  poetry  toward 
realism.  The  imagination  is  not  greatly  exercised  to 
find  hidden  meanings  in  nature  and  life.  The  bare  form 
is  described,  and  if  any  meaning  or  fancy  is  put  into 
things  then  that  has  to  be  indicated  in  words,  for  the 
average  reader  lacks  the  imaginative  ability  to  perceive 
it  between  the  lines.  Again,  in  politics,  the  inward  eye 
of  imagination  is  used  to  excess ;  dictators,  parlia- 
mentarians, and  statesmen  create  grand  images  in 
mind  of  future  proposed  political  or  economic  systems 
but  are  quite  lacking  in  sound  imaginative  interpreta- 
tion of  actual  political  conditions,  at  least  in  their  own 
areas  of  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  art  has  gone  to 
the  extreme  in  seeking  tO'  express  some  meaning  in  the 
object  portrayed,  with  feeble  delineation  of  the  actual 
form,  as  seen  in  cubist  or  surrealist  painting.  So  we 
could  go  on,  enumerating  one  phase  after  another  of 
modern  life  in  which  either  use  of  imagination  directs 
the  work  of  men  to  exclusion  of  the  other.  May  not 
most  of  the  causes  of  conflict  and  misunderstanding 
among  various  types  of  men  today  be  due  to  their 
double  manner  of  visualizing  situations  ? 

We  should  try  to  keep  both  methods  of  imagination 
eifective  and  cooperating  in  our  minds.  And  we  should 
endeavor  tO'  sympathetically  understand  the  imagina- 
tions of  those  who  disagree  with  us.  Let  us  keep  with- 
in ourselves  a  mutual  balance  of  the  outward  eye  of  the 
mind  which  reads  the  message  of  Nature  and  the  "in- 
ward eye  which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude." 


FRESH  MEAT 

(Continued  from  Page  24) 
law-abiding  citizen,  who  worked  hard  and  minded  his 
own  business.  He  forgot  his  wife  and  baby  at  home ; 
he  forgot  everything  but  the  memory  of  prisoners 
chanting  .  .  ninety-eight  .  .  .  ninety-nine  .  .  .  ONE 
HUNDRED !" 

John  Langley  strode  up  to  the  counter  and  stopped 
a  few  feet  from  the  guard.  "Glut  Mathis,"  he  barked, 
"you  may  have  forgotten  me,  but  I  haven't  forgotten 
you.  I  still  owe  you  for  one  hundred  lashes  you 
gave  me  that  I  didn't  deserve."  The  guard  half  turned 
on  his  stool.  A  flash  of  recognition  crossed  his  face  as 
he  reached  for  his  hip  pocket.  Three  shots  split  the 
air  and  Glut  Mathis'  body  slumped  on  the  counter  and 
slid  heavily  to^  the  floor.  As  the  surprised  customers 
stared  at  what  had  happened,  John  slowly  stufifed  his 
automatic  into  his  hip  pocket.  He  glanced  about  the 
room,  rushed  for  the  door,  and  was  lost  around  the 
corner  in  one  mad  dash. 
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DE  HATWAY  TO  HEABEN 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

swears  dat  I  didn't  pull  no  knife.  I  couldn'tda.  I 
mighta  had  ma  hand  in  ma  pocket  ;.I  doan  'member  — 
didn't  hab  nuthin'  in  dere  noways  'cept  a  old  hand- 
erchief. 

Naw,  suh,  Boss ;  I  ain't  meanin'  to  be  imp'tent.  I 
knows  dat  dem  sto'  mens  say  dat  I  reached  fur  a 
knife,  and  dat  white  folks  is  alius  right ;  but  Mista, 
let  me  tell  you  dis :  I  couldn'ter  pulled  a  knife  cause  I 
ain't  got  none.  You-alls  didn't  find  none  on  me  when 
ya  searched  me,  did  ya?  Naw,  suh,  I  didn't  hab  none. 
I  pawned  ma  knife  to  a  boy  in  a  groc'ry  sto'  dis  mawnin' 
fur  a  can  uv  pork  'n'  beans  and  a  five-cent  loaf  uv  bread. 

Yas  suh,  Mista,  I  knows  dat  I  got  jist  what  I 
d'served;  but  please,  suh,  if  you'll  do  somethin'  else  fur 
ma  head  I'll  do  anything  fur  you  when  I  gits  out. 

Oh,  Oh,  ma  head !  Mista,  is  you  gwiner  leave  me 
in  heer  witout  no  water?  Oh,  I'se  so  thirsty  and  ma 
head's  poppin'  open.  O,  Bossman,  woan  you  please 
come  back  and  bring  me  some  water.  Dat  doctor-man 
didn't  half  fix  ma  head  no-how:  him  jist  washed  hit 
and  put  some  red  medicine  on  hit  and  tied  hit  up.  Hit 
ain't  let  up  one  bit  on  de  hurtin',  and  I  wants  water 
so  bad  dat  I  doan  know  what  to  do. 

0  Lawd  Gawd,  dis  is  a  ol'  nigger  talkin'  to  you ; 
one  dat's  lied  and  cheated  and  done  all  sorts  us  wicked- 
ness, but  him  wants  you  to  furgive  him  and  hab  mercy 
on  him.  Him  knows  dat  he  ain't  alius  done  'zactly 
right,  yit  him  ain't  nebber  done  nobody  a  whole  heap  uv 
harm.  Him's  done  alius  de  best  he  could,  de  best  he 
knowed  how. 

Lawd  Jesus,  hit  ain't  been  nuthin'  but  trouble, 
trouble  all  ma  life.  I  wus  born  in  hit  and  I  guess  dat 
I'll  die  in  hit,  but,  Lawd,  I  reckons  dat  I  got  jest  what 
I  d'serves  cause  hit's  a  whole  lotta  things  I  doan  under- 
stand. I  doan  understands  why  You  makes  some  mens 
rich  and  some  mens  poor,  why  You  gibs  some  mens  a 
easy  life  and  some  mens  a  hard  un.  I  doan  understands 
why  You  makes  some  peoples  white  and  some  peoples 
black,  but  I  knows  dat  us  persons  cain't  figure  out 
everything,  cain't  know  everything;  so,  Lawd,  jist  keep 
dis  ol'  nigger  in  de  back  part  uv  ya  mind  and  what 
ebber  You  gibs,  him'll  take,  and  be  mighty  glad  to 
git  hit. 

Oh,  I  wants  water;  I  wants  water;  I  wants  good 
cold  well-water.  When  is  I  ebber  gwiner  git  out  uv 
heer.  What  is  ma  folks  gwiner  do  —  Lou  May  and 
dem  chillen  —  dey's  home  right  now  jist  waitin'  to 
hear  frum  me. 

Ma  head  —  hit's  bleedin'  agin' !  De  blood's  a-runnin' 
out  ma  ears !  O  dem  ears  and  head,  dey's  killin'  me, 
Lou  May!    Pray  to  de  Lawd,  chile;  pray  t'  Him! 

1  cain't  stand  hit  nO'  longer;  I'se  'bliged  to  lie  down 
on  one  uv  dese  beds,  much  as  I  hates  hit.  Dey's  sho 
'nough  durty. 
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Lou  May,  what's — you  and  dem  chillen  doin'  obber 
dere  in  dat  corner?  How'd  you  know  I  wus  heer?  Hit's 
rainin'.    Did  you  all  come  up  heer  in  all  dis  rain? 

Lou  May,  you  and  dem  chillens  ketch  me  some  in 
dat  bucket. 

O,  Lou  May !  Wheer  you  be  ?  Why,  Fd-a  sweared 
dat  I  seen  you-all  obber  dere.  Lawdy  mercy,  is  I  seein' 
things  ? 

O,  Jesus,  help  me.  Fse  lyin'  in  blood !  Mista  Boss- 
man,  please  come  in  heer  and  bring  me  some  water. 
Lse  in  sech  pain  dat  I  cain't  move,  and  Lse  hot  as  fyar. 

I  heers  a  buzzin'  —  no,  hit's  singin' ;  singin',  music 
in  de  air.  Listen.  Now  hit's  stopped  and  Lse  gittin' 
blind  and  dizzy! 

Lou  May,  run  out  dare  and  fetch  me  some  us  dat 
slippery  elum  bark,  cause  I  got  a  high  fever  and  Lse 
purty  sick.  We  needs  water;  we  sho'  does,  and  de 
windlass  is  broke.  Somebody  fix  hit  so  us  kin  hab 
plenty  uv  good  cold  water. 

Ernest,  doan  you  let  dat  baby  git  too  close  to  dat 
fyar,  cause  hits  mighty  hot.   O  yas,  hit's  hot. 

Lou  May,  Lou  May  —  Lou  May !  Pull  back  dose 
branches  so  I  kin  git  to  dat  spring.  Dat  water  sho'  is 
purty  and  clear,  but  ma  neck  'n'  head  hurts  so  dat  I 
cain't  lean  down  to  drink. 

Whoa,  look ;  hit's  gittin'  red,  bloody ;  hits  fuller 
blood  —  de  blood's  runnin'  oiT'n  ma  head  into  de 
spring. 

Dere's  ma  boy  Ernest  obber  dere  wit  a  bucket  uv 
well  water.  Come  heer,  Ernest,  and  bring  ya  pa  dat 
water;  good  cold  well  water.    H'aint  nuthin'  like  hit. 

O  Lawd,  O  Lawd !  Lse  hot  and  Lse  bleedin' ! 
Ernest  —  Lou  May ! 

Dares  dat  singin'  agin;  real  sho'  'nough,  ol'  time 
gospel  singin'.  Hit  sho'  is  purty.  Listen  !  Hit's  gittin' 
nearer;  hit's  gittin'  louder. 

De  ceilin's  openin'  up !  And  look  how  blue  de 
sky  am  —  fuller  little  white  specks,  little  bitsy  white 
clouds.  Dey's  comin'  closer ;  dey's  gittin'  bigger.  Dey's 
angels  ! 

Look  dere  at  dat  dere  City,  way  up  in  de  clouds. 
Hit's  de  Holy  City,  de  new  Jerusalem,  and  de  Angel 
band's  floatin'  obber  de  golden  housetops. 

Dis  room's  crowded  wit  people.  Why,  I  sees  ma 
mammy  and  ma  pappy,  and  dere's  folks  what  I  use  to 
know  all  around!  Dere's  ma  little  Davie  what  died 
last  spring!  Lawd,  Lse  so  happy;  hit  must  be  ma 
Jubilee  Day ! 

Look,  de  Ribber  Jurdan  is  risin',  comin'  to  me; 
risin'  fur  me  to  drink  frum  and  to  cool  me  and  to 
wash  dis  blood  away. 

De  Angels  is  all  around  me :  de  lights  is  so  bright 
dat  I  cain't  see  nuthin'.  Lse  Minded  —  Lse  blinded  — 
I'se  blinded ! 

Who  dat  rubbin'  dey  hands  on  me?  Who  dat 
rubbin'  me  ? 
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Oh  !  Oh  !  Oh  !  Hit's  de  Lawcl  Jesus !  I'se  r'covered 
ma  sight.  I  kin  sec  now.  De  Lawd  Jesus  and  dese 
Angels  is  leadin'  me,  leadin'  me  up  de  Glory  Road ! 

O,  Lawd,  You  ain't  habbin'  all  dis  big  t'  do  jist 
because  one  ol'  niggei",  a  sinner,  is  leavin'  de  earth 
is  you? 

What's  dat?  You  say  dat  dere  is  mo  joy  in  Heaben 
obber  one  sinner  what  is  pented  dan  dere  is  obber 
ninety  and  nine  what  doan  need  no  pentance.  O,  den, 
I  hears  ya,  Jesus ! 

Wait  jest  a  minute,  Lawd  Jesus ;  You'se  takin'  me 
right  in  de  big  heaben,  de  white  folkes'  heaben.  Do 
You  reckon  us  had  better  try  goin'  in  dare,  cause  dey 
might  git  mad  if  dey  sees  a  nigger  walkin'  on  dem 
golden  streets  and  wanta  lynch  him? 

What  dat  You  sayin',  dat  befo'  Yo  Father  dere  ain't 
no  color ;  dat  no  race  or  creed  hab  a  corner  on  Heaben ; 
dat  all  is  equal  befo'  Him.    O,  lead  me  on  den,  Jesus. 

Yas,  suh,  You'se  right.  King  Jesus,  cause  I  sees 
white  angels  and  black  angels  and  red  and  yallow 
angels  —  and  dere's  the  Lawd  Gawd !  De  Lawd  Gawd 
Himself,  high  and  mighty,  throned  on  high. 

O  Jesus,  is  You  gwiner  lead  this  ol  nigger  what's 
durty  wit  sin  right  up  to  de  throne  of  de  Father? 

You  say  dat  though  yo  sins  be  as  scarlet,  dey  shall 
be  white  as  snow ;  dough  dey  be  red  like  de  crimson, 
dey  shall  be  as  wool.  O'  yas,  suh,  I  hears  Ya,  Lawd 
Jesus.    Say  hit ;  say  hit ! 

King  Jesus,  Lse  laughin'  and  I  jist  cain't  keep  frum 
hit.  Lse  jist  a-thinkin'  what  some  of  dem  white  folks 
down  on  earth  what  has  alius  lowed  dat  dey  wus  so 
powful,  what's  alius  treated  me  like  I  warn't  hardly  a 
purson  a-tall  gwiner  do,  gwiner  say,  if  dey  gits  to 
heaben  too  and  finds  out  dat  dey  doan  put  up  wit  no 
sech  foolishments  up  beer.  What's  dey  gwiner  do  when 
dey  sees  me,  a  colored  man,  jist  as  big  and  jist  as  good 
as  anybody? 


FATE  STEPS  IN 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

M.  Republican:  H  you  think  it's  safe,  but  don't  say 
I  didn't  tell  you. 

Sir  Monarchist :  I  say,  old  chap,  that's  a  good  idea. 
Maybe  we  can  get  in  on  the  secret.  Old  Facist's  a 
pretty  good  fellow  after  all. 

( They  stroll  slowly  toward  Herr  Nazi  and  Senor 
Facist.  The  latter  two  cease  their  conversation  and 
begin  to  show  each  other  the  scenery  from  the 
window  nearby.  All  greet  each  other  with  a  little 
more  show  than  is  necessary,  and  while  they  are 
talking  Comrade  State  and  Anarchist  approach  and 
join  them,  being  afraid  that  with  the  other  forces 
united  something  might  come  up  that  wouldn't  go 
to  their  liking.  After  the  profuse  chatter  of  no 
importance  begins  to  wane,  M.  Republican  steps 
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[conversationally]  over  into  the  real  subject  on  the 
minds  of  all.) 

M.  Republican  (to  Herr  Nazi)  :  How's  the  minority  in 
Uvania  getting"  along,  old  man?  No  more  trouble 
from  them  lately,  have  you? 

Herr  Nazi  (with  a  puzzled  look  on  his  face)  :  Ump  ! 
Hadn't  thought  about  them  lately.  Had  too  much 
to  do  purifying  the  breed  of  our  horses.  A  few 
more  generations  and  they'll  be  what  I  want  or  I'll 
have  them  all  shot. 

Mr.  Democrat:  Quite  an  experiment  you've  been  do- 
ing. We  got  some  of  those  unpurified  ones  of  yours 
in  our  country.  Seemed  to  me  they  were  already 
about  "shot."  (They  laugh  cautiously  at  the  joke.) 

Comrade  State  :  We  didn't  have  any  trouble  with  Herr 
Nazi's  horses.  Our  men  have  stopped  using  any- 
thing but  engines  now  that  we  have  those  oil  fields 
that  our  neighbors  used  to  claim. 

(Anarchist  smiles  appreciatively  at  this,  but 
keeps  quiet,  anxious  for  matters  to  come  to  a  head. 
The  parrying  of  words  continues.) 

Sir  Monarchist :  I  say,  old  chap,  what  about  a  new 
trade  agreement  with  some  of  you  fellows?  We're 
getting  blasted  tired  of  eating  so  many  Irish  potatoes 
mixed  with  Egyptian  cotton,  ha ! 

Senor  Facist  (almost  wistfully)  :  You  ought  not  to 
get  very  hungry  with  your  nice  little  navy. 

Herr  Nazi  (with  a  glance  at  Senor  Facist  to  warn  him 
not  to  make  another  break  like  that)  :  Of  course 
Senor  Facist  and  I  have  a  friendly  sort  of  agree- 
ment to  help  each  other  out  with  supplies  in  case 
of  need. 

Mr.  Democrat  (whose  native  curiosity  has  been  aroused 
as  to  what  the  whole  affair  is  for  and  who  also 
sees  that  nothing  is  being  gained  by  the  talk)  :  My 
watch  says  it's  about  time  for  our  unknown  host  to 
appear.  Why  not  sit  down  over  here  at  this  table 
and  wait.  Bpt  I  do'  wish  some  of  you  fellows  would 
come  across  and  tell  me  what  we're  here  for. 

(They  take  his  suggestion.  However,  again  they 
break  up  into  the  former  grouping  with  each  group 
sitting  apart  from  the  other  at  the  table. ) 

(Suddenly  a  sound  of  an  unusual  nature,  like 
the  occilating  of  a  giant  radio  tube,  is  heard.  A 
blurred  and  indistinct  figure  enters  the  room  and 
takes  the  place  set  for  the  host  on  a  small  platform. 
All  immediately  recognize  the  new  arrival  as 
Destiny.  A  hurried  and  whispered  conversation 
springs  up  again  among  the  various  members  of  the 
three  groups.  All  of  the  delegates  appear  a  little 
nervous.  Anarchist  grasps  something  in  his  pocket, 
being  careful  not  to  let  their  host  see  what  it  is.) 

Destiny  (speaking  after  the  initial  confusion  caused  by 
his  arrival  quiets)  :  Ah,  I  suppose  that  you  did  not 
expect  to  see  me  here  today,  did  you  ?  I  am  glad 
that  everybody  is  here :  that  is  everybody  that's  left 
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of  importance.  But  somehow  I'd  like  to  see  Mr. 
In  Dian,  and  Brothers  Chi  Na  and  Ja  Pan  here  for 
this  little  gathering,  as  well  as  Ethi  Opia.  Don't 
you  ever  miss  them  at  your  diplomatic  balls?  Or 
do  you  ? 

(At  the  mention  of  In  Dian,  both  Mr.  Democrat 
and  Sir  Monarchist  shift  uneasily  in  their  chairs,  not 
knowing  which  one  Destiny  is  trying  to  embarrass. 
Comrade  State  taps  his  finger  idly  on  the  table  but 
rather  nervously  at  the  sound  of  Ja  Pan  and  Chi 
Na.  Herr  Nazi  and  Senor  Facist  exchange  uncer- 
tain glances  as  Destiny  brings  up  the  long  forgotten 
subject  of  little  Ethi  Opia.  Destiny  laughs  at  the 
expressions  upon  their  faces.  ) 

(While  they  are  sitting  awaiting  Destiny's  next 
speech,  a  newspaper  reporter  rushes  in  and  hails 
Destiny  as  an  old  friend.) 

Newspaperman :  Hi,  pal.  Not  trying  to  rob  me  of  a 
scoop,  are  you?  Ah,  now  you  wouldn't  do  that. 
Well,  talk  away.    I'm  here  now. 

Destiny  (with  a  smile  as  if  he  had  expected  this  all 
the  time)  :  All  right.  Just  get  you  a  chair  and  sit 
down  over  there.  (The  newspaperman  props  him- 
self up  comfortably  in  a  corner  to  take  notes.) 

(Some  of  the  delegates  cast  glances  of  displeas- 
ure toward  him,  but  the  newspaperman  sits  content 
with  the  knowledge  that  Destiny  is  a  friend.) 

Herr  Nazi  (impatiently)  :  Well,  now  what's  this  all 
about?  I'm  not  going  to  fool  around  much  longer. 
Herr  Tellum's  waiting  at  the  radiO'  station  to  send 
out  news  to  our  people  as  soon  as  I  get  back. 

Destiny :  Very  well !  I,  too,  am  tired  of  all  that's  been 
going  on  —  not  just  this  waiting  for  the  last  few 
ininutes,  but  the  trend  of  history  for  years!  Why 
do  you  look  so  uncomfortable?  I,  Destiny,  am 
speaking  for  the  minorities  today.  You  will  listen ! 

Senor  Eacist :  Don't  take  too  long.  I've  got  to  get  back 
and  hand  out  the  prizes  for  the  stork  race. 

Destiny :  Yes,  and  what  have  the  rest  of  you  to  do  ? 
Speak  up,  are  you  all  going  to  be  busy  —  too  busy 
to  help  me  found  a  new  order  in  the  universe  ? 

(At  last  the  members  of  the  conference  begin 
to  see  what  Destiny  is  trying  to  do.  Destiny  expects 
them  to  change  all  their  plans  for  the  future  and 
try  some  new  and  silly  experiment  for  which  he  is 
famous.) 

Sir  Monarchist :  My  children  are  scattered  all  over 
the  world.  I  have  tO'  see  if  I  can  get  some  money 
to  send  them  for  expenses  until  I  see  them  again, 
so  I  won't  have  much  time  either. 

Newspaperman :  Yeah,  hurry  up.  My  editor  is  wait- 
ing for  this  story.  (Destiny  casts  a  tolerant  look 
of  disapproval  toward  him.) 

Comrade  State:  Some  of  those  Monarchist  kids  are 
pretty  close  to  me.  What  about  a  new  deal? 

Mr.  Democrat  (his  red  hair  beginning  to  bristle)  : 
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Who.  said  new  deal?  WHO  SAID  NEW  DEAL? 
(Seeing  Anarchist  standing  near  Comrade  State  and 
afraid  of  a  coaHtion  against  him. )  Well,  don't  do  it 
again.  The  next  thing  I  know  you'll  be  trying  to 
bring  up  the  WPA  and  CCC. 

M.  Republican :  We'll  probably  have  a  new  cabinet  to- 
morrow, so  I  can't  be  away  any  longer.  The  Rights 
might  get  a  majority. 

Anarchist  (with  a  hand  on  Comrade  State's  shoulder)  : 
Fm  agin  it !  Let's  get  goin' ! 

Destiny:  Wait!  Where  do  you  think  you'll  go?  Take 
a  look  out  that  window. 

(They  look  and  draw  back.  Turning  to  accuse 
Destiny  of  tricking  them,  they  find  that  Destiny 
and  the  newspaperman  seem  to  have  disappeared.) 

Sir  Monarchist  (hysterically):  Nothing  left!  Nothing 
but  space  out  the  window.  What'll  we  do  ?  What'll 
we  do  ? 

Mr.  Democrat:  Only  one  chance.  Let's  ask  Him.  (He 
falls  to  his  knees.  The  others  follow  his  example. 
Anarchist  is  last  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Democrat.  As  he  bends  over,  something  falls  from 
his  pocket.  There  is  a  terrific  explosion.  The  room 
is  blown  to  bits.) 

(The  scene  shifts  to  a  spot  a  little  way  from 
the  demolished  building.  Destiny  is  talking  to  the 
newspaperman  and  shaking  his  hand  in  parting.) 

Destiny :  Thanks  a  lot  for  your  help  with  that  canvas 
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outside  the  window.  You  didn't  get  out  any  too 
early  either.  If  Anarchist  hadn't  hesitated  it  would 
have  been  too  bad  for  you.  Now  run  along  and 
write  your  story  and  see  who  believes  it.   Ha,  ha,  ha. 

(Curtain) 
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Heft)  WHEN  BUSY,  STRENUOUS  days 
put  your  nerves  on  the  spot,  take  a  tip  from 
the  wire  fox  terrier  pictured  here.  Despite  his 
almost  humanly  complex  nerve  system,  he 
quickly  halts  in  the  midst  of  any  activity,  to 
relax— to  ease  his  nerves.  So  often,  we  humans 
ignore  this  instinctive  urge  to  break  nerve 
tension.  We  may  even  take  pride  in  our  will 
to  drive  on  relentlessly,  forgetting  that  tiring 
nerves  may  soon  be  jittery  nerves!  Yet  the 
welfare  of  your  nerves  is  vital  to  your  success, 
your  happiness.  Make  it  your  pleasant  rule  to 
pause  regularly-to  LET  UP-LIGHT  UP  A 
CAMEL.  Start  today-add  an  extra  comfort  to  ^ 
your  smoking  with  Camel's  costlier  tobaccos. 
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"AFTER  I  ENJOYED  MY 
SIXTH  PACKAGE  of  Camels," 
says  Fredrick  West,  master  en- 
graver, "I  took  them  on  for  life. 
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gentle  to  my  throat  — which 
proves  Camels  are  extra  mild ! 
My  work  requires  intense  con- 
centration. So,  through  the  day, 
I  take  time  to  let  up— light  up  a 
Camel.  Camels  taste  grand.  'I'd 
walk  a  mile  for  a  Camel'  too!" 
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FINE  ART  AT  WOFFORD 


By  Virgil  Ward 


jlTHIN  the  confines  of  these  few  columns 
our  purpose  is  not  to  argue  the  worth  of 
the  arts.  This  is  done  admirably  by  literary 
men  among  our  accjuaintances :  Ruskin, 
Carlyle,  Emerson,  Ingersoll — to  mention  only  a  few.  We 
prefer  to  attend  as  these  men  and  others  appraise,  rather 
than  take  our  stand  beside  them  in  an  attempt  to 
elaborate  or  extend  what  their  lofty  minds  have  dealt 
with.  But  what  we  would  like  to  consider  here  is  the 
potential  capacity,  the  latent  possibility  within  just  such 
a  student  body  as  we  have  at  WofTord  for  understand- 
ing, appreciating,  and  for  making  something  meaning- 
ful in  our  own  lives  from  the  fine  arts.  From  knowledge 
and  association  springs  enjoyment,  wherein  those  things 
are  concerned  which  make  demands  upon  both  the  in- 
tellect and  the  heart.  Also,  if  it  be  in  order,  we  should 
like  to  plead  for  more  opportunity  in  the  coming  years 
to  engage  in  the  activity  and  study  of  issues  which 
by  far  transcend  in  importance  those  more  material 
studies  to  which  we  give  lengthy  consideration. 

For  purposes  of  clarification  and  for  effectiveness, 
we  depart  here  from  the  more  literary  form  of  presenta- 
tion to  the  outline  form.  We  hope  to  touch  upon  five 
points  in  the  following:  What  has  been  done  in  these 
respects  so  far;  what  can  be  done  in  the  future;  and 
what  should  be  done  in  a  liberal  arts  college  for  the 
fine  arts.  Fourthly,  liozc  these  things  might  be  done, 
and,  lastly,  a  conjecture  as  to  whether  they  zvill  be 
done. 

Accomplishment;  what  has  been  done:  Wofford 
College's  lyceum  programs  have  long  been  recognized 
by  townspeople  and  by  some  students  as  grand  oppor- 
tunities for  broadening  acquaintance  with  outstanding 
men  and  women  lecturers,  artists,  and  diverse  per- 
formers. That  student  interest  hasn't  been  keener  is 
due  for  one  thing,  among  many,  probably,  that  these 
programs  represent  an  isolated  feature  in  campus  life. 
No  companion  associations  and  no  training  or  prepara- 
tion conducive  to  appreciation  are  available  to  students. 
Our  religious  programs,  we  realize,  are  calculated  to 
enhance  the  spiritual  aptitudes  within  the  student.  But 
there  is  in  them  also  an  opportunity  for  development 
in  a  general  way  for  all  those  attributes  of  gentility  and 
nobility  of  feeling  which  carry  us  from  the  material 
to  the  realm  of  the  ideal  for  contemplation.  An  allied 
program  for  the  arts  would  do  a  great  deal  to  arouse 
interest  in  higher  value,  opening  a  wider  doorway  to 
religious  activity  than  devious  means  which  have  been 
tried  in  the  past. 

The  college  is  indebted  to  various  civic  and  religious 


organizations  in  the  city  for  socials  and  other  varied 
opportunities  they  have  offered  students.  We  all  look 
forward  to  the  opening  socials  at  the  various  churches 
each  year,  and  they  are  of  inestimable  value  in  es- 
tablishing a  sense  of  "belongingness"  within  those  who 
have  for  the  first  time  broken  home  ties.  The  ladies  of 
the  campus  do  far  more  work  than  they  receive  credit 
for,  also. 

O'ur  Glee  Club  is  known  all  over  the  State.  Its 
annual  visit  is  considered  one  of  the  highlights  in  cul- 
tural activity  for  many  of  our  low-country  cities,  and,  in 
local  civic  life,  it  cooperates  admirably,  rendering  pos- 
sible many  presentations  inconceivable  without  its  aid. 
The  remains  of  a  dramatic  club  offers  a  limited  number 
of  students  chances  to  engage  in  activity  off  the  campus. 

The  most  definite  step  in  the  direction  we  have  in 
mind  here,  however,  has  been  taken  quite  recently. 
Through  membership  in  various  associations  for  these 
purposes,  Wofford  has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  having 
three  men  accomplished  in  various  fields  of  the  arts 
to  perform  formally,  to  display  to  smaller  groups  cer- 
tain technicalities  in  their  specific  work  and  to  join  in 
informal  and  impromptu  discussions  with  groups  of 
students  interested  in  broadening  their  comprehension 
in  this  capacity.  Among  those  artists  already  engaged, 
we  have  witnessed  varied  types  of  personality,  each 
lending  its  own  flavor,  its  own  temper  and  style  to 
interpretation  in  artistic  issues.  There  has  been  one 
to  conform  to  the  popular  conception  of  the  artist  and 
his  temperament  —  the  man  none  the  less  brilliant,  in- 
teresting and  stimulating,  however.  Another  impressed 
us  with  his  warmth  and  sincerity ;  his  quiet  manner,  his 
obvious  feeling  for  the  subject  matter  with  which  he 
dealt.  Inspiration  of  another  kind,  more  enduring,  per- 
haps, emanated  from  contact  with  him.  Certain  revela- 
tions in  the  technicality  of  musical  instruments  them- 
selves and  in  the  composition  written  for  performance 
on  them  were  given  by  the  latest  visitors.  All  these  men 
drop  ideas,  suggestions,  bits  of  information,  some  of 
which  register  and  give  rise  to  further  study  and  at- 
tention.   These  are  the  opportunities  we  appreciate. 

Possibilities;  What  Can  Be  Done:  We  have  elabor- 
ated purposely,  and,  it  is  hoped,  with  just  detail  and 
emphasis  upon  what  openings  there  have  been  for 
student  activity  along  these  lines.  Now,  let  us  con- 
sider in  like  manner  some  of  the  things  that  could  be 
done  which  haven't  —  some  of  the  golden  opportunities 
which  slip  into  oblivion  year  after  year  —  and  glance 
at  a  few  suggestions  by  which  the  school  might  per- 
( Continued  on  Page  12) 
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A  New  England  Poet 


By  Peter  Baker 


JiJ01-:!ERT  FROST  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  our  contemporary  American  poets. 
Although  he  was  born  in  San  Francisco 
(March  26,  1875)  of  New  England 
parentage  he  came  back  East  when  he  was  Ijut  ten  years 
old.  He  studied  at  both  Dartmouth  and  Harvard  and 
spent  several  years  in  England.  He  now  lives  in  Ver- 
mont, is  married,  and  teaches  English  at  Amherst 
College  as  an  associate  professor. 

Readers  are  very  apt  to  interpret  erroneously  the 
object  of  Frost's  poetry.  Because  he  is  a  New  Eng- 
lander,  and  writes  almost  entirely  of  that  section, 
people  often  mistake  his  object  in  poetry  to  be  a 
presentation  of  the  New  England  scene.  Although 
Frost  does  present  this  scene  it  is  not  his  object — it  is 
his  means  to  an  end — and  people  making  this  mistake 
lose  a  great  deal  of  the  worth  of  his  writing.  In  his 
discussion  of  realism  he  states  his  object :  "There  are 
two  types  of  realist — the  one  who  offers  a  good  deal  of 
dirt  with  his  potato  to  show  that  it  is  a  real  one ;  and 
the  one  who  is  satisfied  with  the  potato  brushed  clean. 
Fm  inclined  to  be  the  second  kind.  ...  To  me  the 
thing  that  art  does  for  life  is  to  clean  it  to-  strip  it  to 
form."  {  From  Untermeyer's  Modern  American  Poetry.) 

Frost  further  clarifies  his  object  as  a  poet  in  his 
poem  "New  Hampshire."    He  writes : 

And  when  I  asked  to  know  what  ailed  the  people 

[of  New  Hampshire] 
She  said,  "Go  read  your  own  books  and  find  out." 
I  may  as  well  confess  myself  the  author 
Of  several  books  against  the  world  in  general. 
To  take  them  as  against  a  special  state 
Or  even  nations  to  restrict  my  meaning. 

From  these  statements,  and  from  a  comprehensive 
study  of  his  writings,  which  shows  that  he  uses  the  New 
England  scene  almost  entirely,  the  only  possible  in- 
terpretation of  his  object  is  that  he  wishes  to  present 
the  short-comings,  and  the  beauty,  of  humanity  through 
the  medium  of  New  England,  her  people  and  her  soil. 

Because  Frost  uses  the  New  England  mind  as  a 
medium  through  which  to  present  humanity,  to  under- 
stand his  poetry  one  must  also  understand  his  medium. 
It  is  as  impossible  to  understand  an  idea  expressed  in 
French  if  you  don't  understand  the  language  as  it  is 
to  understand  one  of  Frost's  poems  if  you  do  not  under- 
stand his  medium. 

"Mending  Wall"  seems  to  be  universally  misunder- 
stood. Untermeyer  says  that  the  theme  is  "nationalism 
versus  internationalism."  Ikit  it  is  obvious  that  he 
has  missed  the  point.    Everyone  knows  of  the  famous 


"Yankee  restraint."  It  is  a  dominant  characteristic 
of  a  rural  New  Englander.  This  restraint  is,  of  course, 
a  superficial  characteristic  and  when  two  people  live 
close  enough  to  be  called  neighbors  it  is  human  nature 
that  the  restraint  will  be  dropped  after  a  certain  length 
of  time  unless  it  is  artificially  kept  in  the  process  of 
being  built  up.  In  "Mending  Walls"  Frost  is  present- 
ing the  eternal  struggle  between  nature,  which  keeps 
breaking  down  restraint,  and  the  conventionality  of  hu- 
man beings  who  keep  building  it  back  up.  This  is  ex- 
plained in  the  first  four  lines. 

Something  there  is  that  doesn't  love  a  wall, 
That  sends  the  frozen-ground-swell  under  it, 
And  spills  the  upper  boulders  in  the  sun ; 
And  makes  gaps  even  two  can  pass  abreast. 
The  "something"  is  nature. 

Frost  further  treats  the  subject  of  restrain  in  "The 
Gold  Hesperidee."  "Square  Matthew  Hale"  loses  his 
temper  after  having  lost  the  three  apples  from  his  new 
apple-tree  because  of  an  early  frost.    He  then 

.  .  .  took  off  his  Sunday  hat 
And  ceremoniously  laid  it  on  the  ground. 
And  leaping  on  it  with  a  solemn  bound. 
Danced  slowly  on  it  till  he  trod  it  flat. 
Then  perceiving  what  he  had  done  and  since  God  .  .  . 
.  .  .  mercifully  kept  the  passing  crowd 
From  witnessing  the  fault  of  one  so  proud. 

In  gratitude  for  which  Square  Matthew  vowed 
To  walk  a  graver  man  restrained  in  wrath. 

Another  poein  that  seems  to  be  interpreted  wrongly 
by  most  readers  is,  "The  Tuft  of  Flowers."  Kreym- 
borg,  very  casttally  and  superficially,  says  that  the  theme 
is  "kinship  with  laborers,"  while  Untermeyer  says  that 
it  proclaims  the  "comradeship  of  labor."  Kreymborg 
and  Untermeyer  interpret  the  poem  almost  alike  but 
they  are  both  equally  wrong.  They  do  not  go  deep 
enough  into  the  symbolism  of  .Frost.  The  sense  of  the 
poem  hangs  on  one  line. 

And  feel  a  spirit  kindred  to  my  own. 

Using  this  phrase  of  the  poem  as  a  fulcrum  it  is  easy 
to  pry  the  under-lying  meaning  into  the  open.  Frost 
shows  the  ability  of  one  person  to  fraternize  with  an- 
other person  when  he  knows  that  they  both  have  a  com- 
mon weakness.  The  "mower"  had  left  a  "tuft  of 
flowers"  for  a  butterfly  and  when  the  one  who  came 
"to  turn  the  grass"  did  come  he  recognized  in  the 
"mower"  a  weakness  of  his  own — a  love  for  nature. 
The  final  couplet  of  the  poem  would  clearly  indicate  the 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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REUNION 


By  Leighton  Presson 

2Y 


)E  WERE  together  for  more  than  seven 
hours,  we  five  of  the  vintage  of  '32.  The 
occasion  was  Christmas  night  and  the  re- 
suh  of  a  Christmas  morning  determination 
on  the  part  of  two-  of  us  to  bring  about  a  reunion  and 
renewal  of  friendship  of  our  gang  at  whatever  cost 
in  efifort.    We  agreed  to  meet  at  seven-thirty. 

Kelley  Herbert,  always  the  methodical  one,  rounded 
us  up.  Kelley  was  handsome,  ambitious,  and  ener- 
getic. He  had  been  our  unanimous  choice  for  class 
president  and  had  more  or  less  unconsciously  assumed 
chairmanship  of  our  impromptu  "radiator  debates." 
Now  he  was  clerk  in  the  post  office,  lieutenant  in  the 
local  guard  unit,  settled  and  rapidly  making  the  kind  of 
honest,  capable,  straightforward  citizen  that  keeps  a 
nation  on  an  even,  progressive  keel  when  there  are  those 
who  would  advocate  disastrous  innovations.  Kelley  was 
good  to  look  at  and  a  prince  of  fellows.  His  infectious 
laugh  made  wit  easy  and  his  manner  of  telling  gave 
renewed  youth  to  his  superannuated  anecdotes. 

Hugh  —  big,  broad-shouldered,  190-pound  Hugh  — 
was  the  soul  of  sincerity.  His  virile,  big-boned,  loosely- 
built  body  betrayed  muscle  coordination  and  athletic 
ability.  He  had  a  way  of  looking  frankly  out  of  his 
soft  brown  eyes  and  pursing  his  lips  in  an  engaging 
Quaker  expression  that  inspired  confidence  and  a  faith 
in  the  sanguineness  of  his  purpose.  Men  swore  by 
Hugh  and  would  have  trusted  him  with  their  souls. 
He  was  working  towards  a  Ph.  D.  and  the  future  held  a 
destiny  in  store  for  him  in  the  field  of  social  reform 
and  economic  reconstruction. 

J.  P.  Sims  was  the  orator  of  the  crowd.  He  had  a 
glib  tongue  and  could  talk  the  locks  ofif  the  gates  of  hell 
or  his  way  past  St.  Peter  as  his  wants  dictated.  His 
vocabulary  was  as  matchless  as  the  intellect  that  em- 
ployed it.  His  flow  of  volubleness  left  his  hearers 
flabbergasted,  impressed,  and  amazed  though  sometimes 
doubtful  as  to  the  aptness  of  his  words  and  phrases. 
Law  was  J.  P.'s  first  love  and  indications  were  he  would 
make  her  a  brilliant  and  successful  husband.  His  scin- 
tillating observations  having  to  do  with  proximate 
causes,  torts,  crimes,  contracts,  and  courts  of  original 
jurisdiction  evidenced  the  fact  that  he  was  getting  ac- 
quainted with  the  contents  of  those  thick  volumes 
which  lined  his  library  shelves.  J.  P.  was  already  sub- 
stantially connected  with  the  department  of  justice  and 
was  learning  Law  from  the  practical  as  well  as  theoreti- 
cal vantage  point.  His  future  was  as  clearly  delineated 
as  routes  on  a  road  map. 


Mason  Mack  did  most  of  the  talking.  Well-in- 
formed on  the  subjects  of  economics  and  government, 
he  was  a  willing  and  interesting  conversationalist.  He 
had  what  we  agreed  was  a  good  position  with  a  machine 
company.  He  earned  a  comfortable  living  for  himself 
and  lovely  young  wife.  He  was  dissatisfied,  ambitious, 
and  had  that  passion  for  his  employer's  business  which 
assures  ultimate  promotion.  Mason  was  anti-Roose- 
velt, anti-New  Deal,  and  a  fanatical  advocate  of  a 
laisses-faire  government.  He  said,  with  Thoreau,  that 
the  government  which  governs  least  was  the  most  desir- 
able. He  was  the  son  of  an  important  cotton  mill 
official  and  it  was  not  difficult  tO'  trace  the  origin  of  his 
convictions.  Mason  represented  that  type  of  young  man 
who  is  predestined  by  virtue  of  his  philosophy  to  oc- 
cupy official  chairs,  have  money,  power,  influence,  and 
smoke  black  cigars. 

As  for  me  —  I  was  the  unpredictable  one  of  our  five. 
In  moments  of  clairvoyance  I  saw  visions  of  myself 
with  unpressed  trousers,  shiny  and  thin  from  sitting, 
an  overworked  wife  with  faded  beauty,  and  a  brood  of 
hungry,  unkempt  children.  In  brighter  dreams  I  toyed 
with  Pulitzer  prizes,  and  breathed  my  name  with  that 
reverence  reserved  for  a  Sinclair  Lewis,  Thomas  Mann, 
or  Sommerset  Maugham.  Newspapers  and  periodicals 
carried  my  scriven  from  time  to  time  and  thus  sup- 
plied a  semblance  of  justification  for  my  literary  aspira- 
tions. I  realized,  however,  that  my  first  vision  was  by 
far  the  more  prophetic  and  resolved  to  settle  down  and 
get  a  job  —  someday. 

It  rained  that  Christmas  day  five  and  a  half  years 
after  our  graduation.  A  continuous  downpour  rode  the 
breast  of  the  cold  winter  wind  and  beat  against  the  trees 
and  houses  in  a  monotonous  symphony.  Hour  after 
hour  the  water  and  wind  wrestled  with  the  broom- 
sedge  and  lilac  bushes.  It  rattled  in  the  throat  of  the 
persimmon  tree  and  kept  the  hedgerows  in  a  fantastic 
willowy  dance.  The  road  to  my  house  was  red  with 
watery  clay  and  glistened  in  the  fading  light.  Oc- 
casionally the  thick  clouds  shifted  so  that  a  little  light 
made  its  way  through  the  falling  rain  and  cast  a  mer- 
cury-colored gleam  over  the  sullen  wet  landscape. 

Night  came  early  and  blotted  out  the  ugly  depress- 
ing outlook.  Only  the  steady  throbbing  sound  of  it 
beat  its  way  into  our  warm,  brightly-lighted  room.  The 
radio,  tvn^ned  on  fuUpowered  in  an  effort  to  dispel  the 
gloom  of  the  rainy  cold  Christmas,  spewed  occasional 
announcements  of  a  cold  wave  that  had  originated  in 
Alaska,  left  the  Rockies  frozen  beneath  snow  and  ice 
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and  a  temperature  of  ^5"  Ik-Ioav  zero,  and  was  racing 
southeast  at  an  unht'litnable  speed.  According  to  re- 
ports it  would  striki'  [\\v  east  coast  sometime  tlie  fol- 
1( iwin<;  UK iruing. 

\\  arnings  came  over  the  air  waves  tliat  deatli  and 
injuries  from  Christmas  automobile  accidents  were 
reaching  a  new  high.  The  wet,  freezing  condition  of 
the  highways,  coupled  witl:  drinking  and  the  careless- 
ness born  of  gaiety  had  enhanced  the  hazard  of  driving 
until  the  whizzing  cars  were  death  traps  with  potential 
disaster  at  every  turn  of  the  wheel.  Two  killed  on  a 
highway  near  home  made  us  strain  anxiously  for  the 
names  of  the  dead.  Freak  accidents,  so-called  unavoid- 
able, were  described.  Other  tragedies,  directly  result- 
ant from  Christmas  drinking,  were  deplored  by  the 
Highway  Safety  Commission.  A  representative  of  this 
group  made  an  earnest  plea  for  sanity  on  the  highways 
for  this  night  of  nights.  ■  His  warning  was  "Don't  go  on 
the  highways  tonight.  But,  if  you  must  drive,  for  your 
sake  and  the  sake  of  those  who  love  you,  stay  sober" — 
and  that  was  good  advice. 

I  sat  near  the  stove  and  wished  it  were  seven-thirty. 
Pal  protruded  an  insistent  foreleg  over  the  paper  I  was 
pretending  to  read.  She  whined  as  if  disturbed.  I 
thought  she  sulTered  from  the  continual  exploding  of 
fireworks  to  which  she  objected  intensely  and  I  stroked 
her  ears  to  assuage  her.  I  talked  to  her  and  she  raised 
her  whine  to  a  piteous  howl.  She  left  me  presently  and 
crawled  behind  the  stove  to  skulk. 

Kelley  and  Hugh  came  at  seven.  They  said  they 
knew  it  was  early  but  that  they  had  waited  late  as  they 
coukl.  That's  the  way  we  all  felt,  we  found  later.  As 
we  started  out  to  Kelley's  car  mother  called  to  us :  "You 
boys  be  careful.  Don't  drive  any  more  than  you  have 
to.  The  radio's  been  telling  all  day  about  wrecks  and 
people  getting  killed." 

"Don't  worry,  Mayme,"  I  said,  "Kelley's  the  best 
driver  that  ever  hit  this  country.  I  don't  care  who 
it  is." 

"I'm  not  worrying  about  Kelley's  driving,"  my 
mother  said.  "I  know  he's  a  good  driver.  What  worries 
me  is  there  are  so  many  drunks  on  the  road  and  some- 
body is  liable  to  run  into  you." 

"Well,"  said  Kelley,  showing  teeth  in  his  good- 
natured  cough-cough-rasp  laugh.  It  is  Kelley's  eyes 
that  make  his  laugh  so  contagious.  Those  warm  brown 
eyes  positively  flash  when  he  laughs  and  he  crinkles 
his  whole  face.  He  nods  his  head  and  shakes  his  body. 
"Well,  Mrs.  Duncan,  we'll  try  to  dodge  them." 

"Do  be  careful,"  mother  insisted.  "I'd  hate  awfully 
bad  for  anything  to  happen  to  my  boys.  You  know 
I've  always  felt  about  you  just  as  I  have  by  Currie." 

I  had  on  my  coat  then.  "You  fellows  ready?"  I 
asked. 

"Yes,"  Hugh  agreed  and  pursed  his  lips  precisely. 
"We'd  best  go." 

"Well,   goodnight,   Mrs.   Duncan,"   Kelley  said, 


serious  in  an  instant.    "Merry  Christmas." 

"Merry  Christmas,"  Hugh  said,  "And  we  will  he 
careful." 

"Merry  Christmas,  both  of  you,"  mother  called  as 
we  started  out.    "Come  back." 

"Goodnight,  Mayme,"  I  cried  on  my  way.  "I'll 
see  you  when.  .  .  ." 

The  rain  had  slacked  momentarily  to  a  drizzle  but 
the  night  was  as  black  as  Sylvia's  hair.  Light  from  the 
open  door  behind  us  fell  on  the  short  cement  walk  out 
to  Kelley's  car.  It  was  getting  colder  by  degrees  and 
the  rain  was  beginning  to  freeze  on  the  ground  in  a 
thin  coat  that  covered  everything. 

Kelley  was  a  good  driver.  Although  the  clay  road 
was  wet  and  the  car  skidded  as  if  on  banana  skins,  he 
inched  the  vehicle  along  until  it  was  once  more  on  the 
gravelled  highway.  Hugh  said,  "Currie,  you  aren't 
going  to  let  us  get  stuck  here  in  front  of  your  home,  are 
you  ?" 

"Kelley  seems  to  be  getting  us  out  all  right,"  I  ven- 
tured. 

"Old  Bet  never  has  let  me  down  yet.  We've  been 
in  some  pretty  close  places  together  —  but  we  always 
came  out  O.  K." 

We  drove  to  J.  P.'s  house  and  found  him  sitting  in 
his  front  room  deep  in  conversation  with  his  kid 
brother,  then  a  senior  in  high  school. 

"Hello,  fellows,"  he  greeted  us.    "Come  on  in." 

"Sims,"  I  said,  pumping  his  hand.  "Boy,  it's  good 
to  see  you.    You're  the  cure  for  all  my  ailments." 

"Yeah,  it's  great  seeing  you  fellows  again,  too.  Take 
ofif  your  coats.  Sit  down.  Mother,"  he  called.  "Come 
see  who's  here.  It's  Hugh  and  Currie  and  Kelley  Her- 
bert.   You  remember  these  boys,  don't  you,  mother?" 

"Why,  yes,  I  remember.  They  were  your  class; 
mates  in  high  school.  They  graduated  when  you  did. 
How  are  you,  boys  ?" 

"Fine,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Sims,"  we  chorused  ad 
lib.  "Are  you  feeling  good?  Is  it  a  merry  Christmas 
with  you?" 

"Yes,  good  enough.  J.  P.'s  being  home  makes  it 
a  happy  Christmas  for  me." 

"I'll  bet  so.    He  sure  is  looking  prosperous." 

"Well,  I  have  some  guests  back  here,  so  I'll  have 
to  leave  you  boys.  J.  P.,  offer  them  some  fruit  or  some- 
thing." 

"Yes,  mother,  I  will.  Flere,  fellows,  have  some 
nuts.  How  about  an  apple  or  an  orange?  There's 
candy  on  that  table.    Have  some?" 

I  took  an  apple,  the  others  weren't  hungry.  "J.  P.," 
I  said  between  bites,  "they  tell  me  you  just  about  have 
Washington  and  the  department  of  justice  under  con- 
trol." 

"No,  Currie,  I'll  tell  you.  I'm  only  a  clerk  up 
there." 

"Yeah?  Only  a  clerk  with  your  own  office  and  sec- 
retary ?" 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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THERE'S  RELIGION  IN  THE  AIR 


A  PLAY  IN  ONE  ACT) 

By  Owens  Wood 

2Y 


Characters  : 

Mrs.  Bingley,  the  mother. 

John,  a  son. 

Lillian,  a  daughter. 

Mr.  Bingley,  the  father. 
Scene:  A  large  bedroom  in  the  home  of  a  grocery 
clerk.  The  room  is  furnislied  comfortably  but  not 
elaborately.  On  the  left  a  door  leads  into  the  kitchen; 
on  tlie  right  one  enters  the  Hiring  room.  In  tlie  center, 
rear,  tliere  is  a  fireplace,  grate  style,  but  mith  no  fire 
in  it.  On  either  side  of  this  fireplace  is  a  ztnndow. 
Beneath  the  zvindozv  on  tlie  right  is  a  double  bed.  There 
is  another  such  bed  next  to  the  ivall  on  the  left,  front. 
On  the  right,  front,  nc.vt  to  the  zvall,  there  is  a  small 
table,  on  zvhich  rests  a  radio.  Clothes  are  scattered 
about  over  the  room,  hanging  across  the  foot  of  each 
bed  and  over  the  backs  of  four  chairs  that  are  scattered 
over  the  room  ivith  no  effort  at  placement.  The  beds 
are  unmade,  and  in  the  one  in  rear,  next  to  the  zvindozv, 
someone  is  still  under  the  covers.  As  the  curtain  rises, 
Mrs.  Bingley  is  szveeping,  having  begun  at  the  right  of 
the  room  zvith  the  dust  being  moved  tozvard  the  door  to 
the  kitchen.  Mrs.  Bingley  is  about  forty-fiz'e  years 
old,  rather  stout  and  heavy  of  moz'enicnt,  lias  round 
shoulders,  and  a  full  face.  She  is  zvearing  a  calico 
house  dress — a  faded  blue.  Her  stockingless  feet  drag 
the  fio.or  in  loose,  run-over  bedroom  slippers.  A  tozvel 
pinned  around  lier  liead  covers  her  graying  hair.  She 
is  singing  as  she  szveeps. 

Mrs.  Bingley  :  "At  the  cross,  at  the  cross,  at  the  cross 
—  of  Jesus;  I  will  lay  me  down,  I  will  lay  me 
down  to  sleep.  Oh,  yes,  Lll  sleep  ;  oh,  yes,  Lll  sleep  ; 
oh,  yes,  FU — "  (She  suddenly  stops  szveeping  and 
turns  tozvard  tlie  bed.)  John  Bingley,  do  I  have 
to  call  you  again?  This  is  three  times  already.  (A 
foot  is  seen  to  move  under  the  cover.)  Them  eggs 
will  be  slam  cold.  {The  other  foot  moves.)  Looks 
to  me  like  you'd  appreciate  me  gettin'  up  and  cook- 
ing it  enough  to  get  up  and  eat  with  the  rest  of  the 
family.  {She  szveeps  a  fezi'  more  strokes.)  What 
shoes  are  you  gonna  wear  to  church?  {John,  a 
blonde-haired  boy  of  tzventy-tzvo  or  -three  turns 
over  and  faces  front,  pushing  his  head  out  from 
under  the  cover.  After  smacking  his  lips  a  fezv 
times  and  screzmng  up  his  face,  he  speaks,  his  eyes 
still  closed.) 

John:  I  ain't  going  to  church.  {Mrs.  Bingley  stops 
szveeping  and  turns  tozvard  him.  She  rests  one  hand 
on  her  hip.) 


Mrs.  Bingley:    You  ain't  going  to  church?  How 

come  you  ain't  ?  ( / ohn  smacks  his  lips  a.  fczv  times  i 
and  anszvers  zvith  alack  of  energy.)  -(^y^o" 

John  :  I  just  don't  feel  like  it.  No^^leep  much  last 
night. 

Mrs.  Bingley  (resuming  szveeping)  :  No  wonder — • 
out  all  night.  (A  girl's  z'oicc  calls  from  the  kitchen. ) 

Voice:   Mother,  is  there  any  more  butter? 

Mrs.  Bingley:  Yes,  look  on  top  of  the  ice  box.  {John 
raises  up  and  rubs  his  eyes.  JJe  is  zvearing  blue  and 
zvliite  striped  pajamas. ) 

John  :  It's  too  late  to  get  ready  now,  anyhow.  (JJe 
looks  at  the  clock.)  It's  after  ten  now.  {Mrs. 
Bingley  szveeps  on.)  I'll  stay  here;  they'll  have  it 
on  the  radio  anyhow.  {Mrs.  Bingley  looks  at  him 
and  continues  szveeping.) 

Mrs.  Bingley:  It's  a  blessing  for  me  that  Preacher 
Sellar's  sermons  are  broadcasted.  I  have  to  stay 
here  and  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone  and  never  get 
to  go  to  church  on  Sunday  morning.  But  for  folks 
like  you  (she  stops  szveeping)  there  is  no  excuse 
for  not  going.  Just  pure  darn  laziness.  (John 
crazvls  back  under  the  covers.  Mr.  Bingley  enters 
from  the  kitchen,  picking  his  teeth.  Mr.  Bingley  is 
a  pious-looking  man  about  fifty  years  old.  He  is 
short,  stout,  zvalks  erect,  zvears  gold-rimmcd  spec- 
tacles, and  has  thinning  gray  hair.  He  is  dressed  in 
a  zvliite  shirt,  a  blue  tic,  and  freshly  pressed  blue 
serge  pants.  He  takes  his  z'cst  from  the  back  of  a 
chair,  puts  it  on,  and  then  takes  up  his  coat.) 

Mr.  Bingley:  Well,  I'll  be  going.  I'll  be  home  right 
after  church.  (He  puts  on  his  coat  and  straightens 
his  tie  in  the  mirror.) 

Mrs.  Bingley:   Ain't  Lillian  going  either? 

Mr.  Bingley  (going  out,  right)  :  No,  she  says  she's 
going  to  stay  here  and  help  you  fix  dinner.  No  use 
to  make  her  go  if  she  don't  want  to.  You  all  will 
hear  it  over  the  radio,  anyhow.   {He  goes  out.) 

(Lillian  enters  from  the  kitchen.  Lillian  is  about 
eighteen,  of  medium  height,  and  has  dark  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  She  is  zvearing  a  pink  slip  zvith  a  bine 
negligee  throzvn  loosely  over  her  shoulders.  On  her 
feet  are  blue  mules,  and  her  hair  is  done  up  in 
curlers.  As  she  rubs  her  hands,  she  zvalks  to  the 
dresser,  left  corner,  front,  and  takes  up  a  bottle  of 
lotion,  pours  some  into  one  hand,  and  rubs  it  over 
them.  She  speaks  to  her  mother.) 

Lillian:  I  covered  up  John's  breakfast  on  the  stove 
and  got  the  dishes  in  the  sink. 
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Mrs.  HiNdi.i'.v  (haiidiiiij  Ihc  hroom  to  Lillian):  I  Icrc, 
Vdii  fiiiisli  sweeping;'  and  s^cl  llif  clotli  out  of  tlie 
haskrt  (i\cr  thciv  and  dust  a  lilllc,  and  I'll  go  get 
the  dressing  started.  That  ehieken  ought  to  be  done 
in  another  hour.  It's  been  cooking  three  already; 
must  ha\x'  come  out  of  the  Ark.  (SJic  goes  out. 
l.iUian  bc(iiiis  stvccpituj.) 

(  Tlic  curtain  dips  to  sJinic  the  lapse  of  thirty 
minittes.  As  it  rises  aijaiii,  Lillian  is  spreading  the 
bed,  left,  and  singing  "A  Tisket,  A  Tasket."  Mrs. 
Bingley  rushes  in  from  the  kitehen.) 

Mrs.  Binglky:  Goshamighty,  I  almost  forget.  {She 
looks  at  the  cloek  on  the  mantel.  It  says  ii:of,.  She 
goes  quickly  to  the  radio  and  snaps  it  on.)  Wonder 
what  he'll  preach  on  today?  {She  turns  the  dial 
ncri'ously  and  finally  gets  the  station.  The  closing 
line  of  a  hymn  by  the  congregation  is  being  sung. 
A  burst  of  static  foUoivs,  and  the  minister  speaks.  ) 

Radio:  Let  us  bow  our  heads  in  prayer.  Oh,  most 
gracious  Heavenly  Father,  we  are  thankful  for  the 
privilege  of  gathering  here  together  on  this  beauti- 
ful Sabbath  morning  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
thanks  to  Thee  for  Thy  many  gifts  of  mercy.  Thou 
art  truly  a  great  and  all-compassionate  God,  and 
we  are  aware  that  we  are  unworthy  of  Thy  good- 
ness. (Mrs.  Bingley  goes  into  the  kitchen.  Lillian 
is  picking  up  the  slioes  that  are  scattered  about  the 
floor.)  We  are  aware  that  we  are  lowly  and  are 
like  the  chaff  which  the  wind  driveth  away.  But  we 
would  ask  Thy  forgiveness.  .  .  .  {The  voice  of  Mrs. 
Bingley  from  the  kitchen  drozvns  out  the  radio.) 

Mrs.  Bingley:  Turn  it  up  higher.  (Lillian  goes  to  the 
radio,  turns  it  dozvn,  and  speaks  tozvard  the  kitchen.) 

Lillian  :  What  did  you  say  ? 

Mrs.  Bingley:  I  said  turn  it  up.  I  can't  hear  a  word 
he's  saying.  {Lillian  turns  it  up,  z'cry  loud.  She 
resumes  her  zvork.) 

Radio  :  And  oh,  gracious  Father,  we  ask  that  Thy 
guiding  hand  be  placed  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  upon  the  Congress,  upon  the 
governor  of  our  State,  and  the  legislators.  Give 
them  the  strength  and  courage  and  the  wisdom 
necessary  to  guide  this  great  ship  of  state  through 
the  troubled  seas  that  are  stirred  up  by  the  workers 
of  iniquity.  {Lillian,  goes  into  the  liznng  room.) 
Bless  all  those,  oh  God,  who  are  spreading  Thy 
gospel  throughout  the  lands  where  the  heathen  still 
rage.  {.Jolin  pokes  his  head  from  under  the  cover 
and  looks  over  the  room  and  then  at  the  radio.) 
Give  them  the  strength  and  power  of  spirit  {John 
jumps  quickly  out  of  bed  and  starts  tozvard  the 
radio)  they  must  have  to  carry  on  their  great  work. 
{John  cuts  dozvn  the  radio  till  it  is  no  longer 
audible.  He  quickly  gets  back  in  bed  and  covers 
up  as  before.  For  a  moment  all  is  silent.  Mrs. 
Bingley  enters  quickly  from  the  kitchen  and  goes 


toward  the  radio.  Lillian,  enters  from  the  liznng 
room.) 

Mrs.  Bingley:  Who  cut  this  thing  down?  Why  didn't 
you  leave  it  like  I  had  it?   {Slie  turns  it  hack  up.) 

Lillian  (dusting  off  the  mantel):  I  haven't  touched 
it. 

Mrs.  Bingley  {looking  at  John)  :  Well,  I  guess  it  just 
got  turned  down  by  itself.  (She  goes  back  in  the 
kitchen. ) 

Radio:  .  .  .  and  we  ask  it  all  in  the  name  of  Him  who 
died  for  us.  Amen.  Now  let  us  stand  and  unite  in 
singing  to  the  glory  of  God  hymn  number  four 
hundred  sixty-four  —  hymn  four-sixty-four.  Come 
Thou  Almighty  King.  Help  us  Thy  name  to  sing. 
Father  all  glorious,  o'er  all  victorious — first,  second, 
and  last  stanzas.  ( Tlie  organ  plays  and  the  congre- 
gation begins  singing.  Lillian  zvalks  over  to  the 
bed  and  punches  John.) 

Lillian  :  Get  up. 

John  {raising'  up)  :  Hell,  I  guess  I  might  as  well.  No 
more  sleeping  now.  {Lillian  resumes  her  dusting. 
John  staggers  out  of  bed,  zvalks  by  the  radio,  starts 
to  turn  it  dozvn,  but  a  look  and  a  head-shake  from 
Lillian,  zi'lio  points  tozvard  the  kitcJien,  stops  him. 
He  zvalks  to  the  dresser,  left,  front,  and  looks  into 
the  mirror,  rubbing  his  beard.  The  hymn  on  the 
radio  is  ended,  and  the  minister  speaks  again.) 

Radio:  I  will  read  this  morning  from  the  book  of 
Jeremiah,  thirty-first  chapter,  thirty-first  through  the 
thirty-fifth  verses.  Behold,  the  days  will  come,  saith 
Jehovah,  that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the 
house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah.  {John 
takes  an  electric  razor  from  the  drawer  and  plugs 
it  in  the  zvall  and  begi>is  shaving.  The  voice  of  the 
minister  is  lost  in  tlie  roaring  made  in  the  radio  by 
the  razor.  Mrs.  Bingley  enters  from  the  kitchen, 
her  hands  coz'cred  zvith  dough.) 

Mrs.  Bingley  {looking  at  John):  I  might've  known 
that's  what  it  was.  But  you  did  get  up,  I  see. 

John  :  I  just  thought  I'd  shave  before  I  ate  breakfast. 

Mrs.  Bingley  (going  to  the  radio  and  cutting  it  off)  : 
Well,  I  can't  stand  that  racket.  I  just  guess  I 
won't  hear  my  sermon  at  all.  (She  goes  back  into 
the  kitchen.  John  disconnects  the  razor,  leaz'ing 
half  of  his  face  unshaz'cd.  Sullenly  he  puts  it  back 
in  the  drazvar  and  goes  and  turns  on  the  radio  again. 
Lillian  looks  at  him  and  grins.  John  picks  up  the 
comic  section  of  tJie  Sunday  paper  and  stretches 
out  in  a  chair,  center,  rear,  and  begins  reading. 
Lillian  stands  in  front  of  the  mirror,  left  corner, 
front,  removing  tlie  curlers  from  tier  hair.) 

{The  curtain  dips  to  shozv  the  passage  of  thirty 
minutes.  John  is  still  seated  in  the  same  place,  and 
is  nozv  reading  the  sports  page.  Lillian  has  removed 
her  negligee  and  is  standing  before  the  mirror  in 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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THE  DEUCE  OF  CLUBS 


By  Judson  Woodruff 


|T  was  a  stormy  night  in  the  spring  of  1890. 
Old  Dobson  Austin  lay  on  a  bed  in  the 
shed  room  of  his  three-room  cabin,  glori- 
ously drunk,  celebrating,  as  was  his  wont 
on  such  occasions,  the  birth  of  his  seventh  child.  In 
the  adjoining  room  his  wife,  Nettie,  was  lying,  in  the 
midst  of  the  travails  of  childbirth.  Oid  Aunt  Hanna 
and  Doc  Jenkins  were  in  there,  both  crudely  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  ease  and  comfort  her.  At  intervals  there 
issued  muffled  groans,  culminating  in  pain-wracked 
screams  which  were  followed  by  periods  of  silence, 
silence  broken  every  now  and  then  by  the  incoherent 
mumblings  of  Aunt  Hanna  and  the  gruff  commands 
of  Doc  Jenkins. 

Dobson  could  stand  this  no  longer:  he  staggered  to 
his  feet,  reeled  to  the  door,  and  kicked  it  open ;  and 
when  he  did  he  had  to  grab  the  bedpost  to  keep  from 
falling  —  rubbed  his  eyes,  bit  his  tongue  to  make  sure 
that  he  was  awake  —  for  emerging  from  the  crackling 
flames  of  the  big  open  fireplace  were  two  figures :  one 
a  handsome  youth  with  cherubic  features,  clad  in  golden 
raiment ;  the  other  a  creature  attired  in  a  black  robe 
and  black  hood  which  hid  all  the  face  save  its  two 
red  eyes  that  glowed  as  coals  of  fire.  But  neither  Aunt 
Hanna  nor  Doc  Jenkins  appeared  to  notice  them,  and, 
as  for  Dobson,  he  was  too  astounded  to  move,  much 
less  speak. 

These  two  mysterious  strangers  seemed  startled, 
drew  back  on  beholding  each  other,  just  stood  there 
staring,  puzzled.  Then  the  dark  one  produced  a  deck 
of  cards,  shuffled  them,  laid  them  on  the  mantel  and 
bade  his  fair  colleague  draw.  This  the  radiant  one  did, 
but  did  not  disclose  his  card  until  his  sombre  fellow  had 
drawn  also.  They  now  showed  their  cards :  the  hooded 
being  won  —  he  had  drawn  the  Ace  of  Spades ;  his 
beautiful  companion,  the  Deuce  of  Clubs. 

Instantly  the  loser  sighed  sadly  and  vanished  up 
the  chimney  with  the  smoke,  while  the  victor,  chuckling 
hideously,  walked  over  towards  the  bed  with  outstretched 
arms.  Dobson  shrieked  out  in  fear;  but  Aunt  Hanna 
merely  came  over,  paying  not  the  slightest  heed  to  the 
repulsive  intruder,  slammed  the  door  and  bolted  it. 

So  wroth  was  she  with  Dobson  that,  despite  his 
cursing  and  pleading,  she  refused  to  let  him  back  into 
the  room  for  three  hours,  until  after  the  baby,  a  boy, 
was  born.  He  stormed  and  raised  such  a  fuss  that  Doc 
Jenkins  threatened  to  send  some  of  the  older  children 
to  town  for  the  sheriff,  and  Dobson  sought  to  avenge 
himself  by  naming  the  baby  after  Doc  —  naming  him 
Henry  Jenkins  Austin  —  for  he  was  certain  that  the 
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child  would  grow  up  a  scoundrel  and  would  br 
naught  but  ignomy  to  his  given  name. 

When  Mr.  Austin  began  to  circulate  his  tale  around 
the  community,  of  course  nobody  believed  it :  everyone 
contended  that  it  was  the  result  of  hearing  too  many 
of  the  new  schoolmaster's  weird  stories  and  drinking 
too  much  corn  whiskey.  Nevertheless,  he  swore  to  its 
authenticity ;  even  exhibited  the  pack  of  cards  —  an 
ordinary  trademarked  deck  of  playing  cards  —  which 
he  said  the  specters  had  left  behind. 

All  during  Henry  Austin's  childhood,  his  father 
hammered  it  into  his  head  that  he  would  never  do  any 
good,  never  be  of  any  account,  but  that  he  would 
probably  end  up  by  being  hung  or  lynched  because  he 
had  the  Devil  as  a  guardian  angel.  The  boy  heard  this 
expounded  so  much  that  he  grew  timorous,  afraid  of 
the  dark,  afraid  of  lonely  roads,  afraid  of  being  by 
himself ;  for  always  he  could  see  that  terrible  demon 
leering  at  him,  glowering  at  him  with  blood-red  eyes. 

Whether  or  not  Henry  continued  to  believe  in  this 
fantastic  fabrication  after  he  grew  older  was  not 
known  for  sure  ;  but  anyway  he  still  carried  with  him 
that  deck  of  cards  which  his  father  said  had  decided 
his  fate,  and  there  was  a  rumor  —  its  veracity  cannot 
be  sworn  to  —  that  Henry,  like  those  superstitious 
people  who  in  times  of  perplexity  either  open  a  Bible 
and  pick  a  passage  at  random  or  resort  to  astrological 
practices,  always  consulted  these  cards  before  making  a 
decision  of  any  importance. 

And  incredible  as  it  sounds,  the  older  the  lad  grew, 
the  more  his  father's  prophecy  began  to  ring  true,  for 
if  it  can  be  said  that  hard  luck  ever  really  did  hit  a 
person  it  literally  pummelled  Henry. 

When  Henry  was  but  nine  years  old,  his  father  died, 
and  the  farm  had  to  be  sold  to  pay  the  funeral  bill 
and  other  debts ;  thus  casting  the  family  out  into  the 
granite-hearted  world,  into  that  vicious  system  of  the 
"Three  P's"'  —  peonage,  penury,  and  pellagra  —  known 
as  tenant  farming  or  share-cropping.  It  was  a  con- 
stant struggle  against  both  the  elements  and  other 
men  in  order  to  squeeze  from  the  soil  the  most  meager 
subsistence,  yet  in  some  way  the  Austins  managed  to 
exist. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  Henry  married  seventeen- 
year-old  Louise  Banks  and  all  went  along  happily  for 
about  six  months,  until  he  became  obsessed  with  the 
idea  that  his  in-laws  were  trying  to  interfere  too  much 
with  his  home-life.  Then  there  followed  a  quarrel 
between  Henry  and  Louise,  which  resulted  in  his  thrash- 
( Continued  on  Page  30) 
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THE  WAY  OF  LIFE 

No  more  for  nic  the  din  of  schot)l ! 
No  more  for  me  the  dunce's  stool ! 
I'll  leave  behind  the  noise  and  strife 
Of  industr_y  and  city  life. 
I'll  leave  behind  the  factory  smoke, 
And  all  the  old  and  quarrelsome  folk  ; 
Free  me  from  children's  cries  and  jokes, 
Free  me  from  business's  yokes ; 
Let  me  forget  all  toil  and  care, 
Let  me  forget  the  stranger's  stare ; 
Ay,  take  from  me  the  beggar's  duns. 
And  take  from  me  the  dying  ones ; 
Forbid  me  soothe  heart-broken  runs, 
Forbid  my  flowers  for  sickly  ones ; 
Remove  responsibility  ! 
Remove  them  all,  let  me  go  free ! 

Give  me  the  open  road  that  leads  afar, 
Give  me  the  untinted  light  of  moon  and  star, 
I'll  see  the  sunshine  of  the  early  morn, 
I'll  see  oaks  grow,  and  flowerlets  be  born ; 
I'll  hear  song  birds  along  the  brooks  so  clear, 
I'll  eat  wild  berries  from  the  bushes  near  ; 
The  flowers  that  grow  will  find  me  there 
Admiring  beauty  wild  in  nature's  care ; 
Enriched  by  all  of  freedom's  keen  happiness, 
Endued  with  health's  e'er  strong  enduring  dress, 
Taming  wild  folk  for  my  friends  and  chums, 
Seeking  for  my  food  delicious  plums, 
I'll  find  life's  greatest  thrills,  and  sights,  and  joys, 
I'll  loiter  by  the  brook  without  annoys 
And  swim  in  crystal  pools  in  calm  content 
And  by  myself  live  'til  my  days  are  spent. 

But  not  for  me  is  such  a  life, 

My  days  are  meant  for  pain  and  strife; 

I  cannot  leave  the  world  behind 

Nor  can  I  forget  the  lame  and  blind. 

Forgive  me  then  my  selfish  thought. 

And  make  me  live  just  as  I  ought. 

Oh,  take  away  my  selfishness. 

And  give  me  deeds  my  best  to  stress. 

For  I  must  free  the  beggar's  care, 

The  sick  must  know  that  I've  been  there. 

I  must  ease  the  wounded,  dying  ones, 

I  must  soothe  and  heal  heart-broken  runs. 

May  I  have  patience  enough  to  bear 

The  sweat  of  toil,  the  fret  of  care. 

Give  me  strength  that  I  may  pause  and  fan 

This  spark  of  trust  and  faith  in  man. 

— T.  Pruitt. 


D    C  E 

THE  QUEST 

I  looked  within  the  lettered  stores  of  all 

The  authors  of  the  honored  classics  old. 

But  pages  hold  no  answer  to  my  call. 

The  covers  hide  not  there  the  unforetold. 

I  seek  then  in  the  quietude  and  bliss 

Of  lakes  and  hills  and  mountain  streams — the  sky — 

But  here  the  quest  is  also  vain — amiss ! 

All  that  I  seek,  does  nature  too  deny? 

Oh,  what  is  knowledge,  and  is  it  concealed 

From  those  who  search  with  all  their  senses  keen? 

Is  man's  desire  for  conquest  of  the  real 

Fated  then  to  die,  its  object  still  unseen? 

Perhaps,  as  life  the  body  leaves  all  cold. 

All  knowledge  comes  to  overwhelm  the  soul. 

—Alex  McCullough,  %Y. 


A  Senior,  To  a  Commencement 
Speaker 

You'll  tell  us  that  the  world  is  tough. 
That  man  is  pettily  mean  and  rough — 
But  we  won't  believe  you. 

That  life  for  us  has  just  begun, 

That  we'll  have  trouble  and  little  fun  — 

And  we  won't  believe  you. 

And  that  the  work  we  wish  to  do 

Will  surely  break  us  e'er  we're  through — 

Then  we  won't  believe  you. 

You'll  talk  of  hardships,  work,  and  pain. 
Of  war,  of  pestilence  again, 
See?  We  won't  believe  you. 

Man  is  the  same  the  world  around, 
And  here  good  fellowship  we've  found. 
So  how  can  we  believe  you  ? 

No  matter  what  you  tell  us  now. 

We'll  live.  We'll  love.  Well  die.  Somehow 

We  can't  believe  you. 

So  tell  us  of  the  happier  things 
That  life  and  love  and  beauty  brings. 
Then,  then  we'll  believe  you. 

—P.  C.  Baker. 
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THE  OBSCURE  PATH 

I  cast  a  searching  glance  outside  my  room 

Into  the  interlaced  limbs  beyond 

Where  nature  flaunts  her  wild  display. 

Where  trees  and  sky  embrace  with  leaves  and  clouds. 

The  view  beyond  the  trees  is  dim 

And  few  there  are  who  can  unveil  the  scene 

Which  lies  behind  the  camouflaging  green. 

So  is  it  in  the  life  we  live. 

Our  fateful  future's  store  is  vast, 

But  hides  secure  because  of  men's  own  folly — 

Shortsightedness  obscures  the  paths  which  lead 

Out  past  today  —  paths  into  tomorrow. 

Our  satisfaction  of  one  day's  poor  gifts 

Forfeits  all  knowledge  of  the  morrow. 

—Alex  McCiiUoitgh,  5Y. 


To  a  Youthful  Poet 

Fame,  like  woman's  love,  important  now, 

A  burnished,  golden  diadem,  is  spurned 

When  ashes  mark  where  fires  so  brightly  burned. 

Ambition's  fires,  repulsed  so  long,  somehow, 

Leap  up  no  more.  A  halo  round  your  brow 

Fame  casts,  like  maid  who  feels  your  heart  has  turned 

And  hastes  to  fan  the  coals.    You  will  have  learned, 

Through  years  of  anguish  born  of  Poetry's  vow. 

To-  loathe  the  plaudit's  froth.  Young  Poet,  you. 

With  Byron,  Poe  and  others  of  the  clan. 

Must  know  that  Fame  is  lax  to  pay  her  due. 

First  must  you  court  the  fickle  heart  of  man. 

Fame's  garish  gift  that  youth  makes  seem  so  sweet 

Tomorrow  lies  unnoticed  at  your  feet. 

— Leighton  Presson,  2Y. 


MAN,  THE  PUZZLE 

When  I  survey  this  trouble-laden  world 

With  all  its  fears  that  bring  men  to  their  knees, 

When  I  awake  at  night  and  think  of  all 

The  men  who  fight  this  life's  fierce  war  on  earth. 

Of  human  hate  and  greed,  and  yet  themselves 

Become  in  heart  and  soul,  so  like  the  foe 

They  hate,  that  I  can  scarce  tell  which  is  which, 

Who  know  them  well :  As  I  look  at  this  scene 

I  wonder  if  the  God  that  made  this  world 

Is  pleased  with  what  He  sees  upon  this  sphere  ? 

Not  I  to  think  it  so,  for  I  have  seen 

God's  works  of  beauty.  Men  instead  have  lived 

The  life  that  God  gave  them,  without  regard 

For  Him,  or  for  His  plan.  The  puzzle  is  man! 

— James  C.  Ritter. 


We  Walk  in  Life  Content 

We  walk  about  the  world  in  deep  content, 

A  satisfaction  deep  within  our  souls — 

An  everlasting  smugness  safely  holds,  ' 

As  long  as  happiness  and  health  prevent 

The  fears  and  horrors  of  a  sleepless  night. 

But  sickness  brings  conceptions  new  in  thought. 

We  realize  at  once  the  things  unwrought 

Which  should  be  done  ere  long  to  keep  life  right. 

For  illness  sometimes  serves  to  waken  men 

From  sleep  of  greater  length  than  night — of  wrong — 

And  starts  anew  the  pulsing  blood  once  strong. 

For  men  are  always  blind  in  life  'til  when 

Some  potent  force  majestically  reveals 

Poignant  facts  which  darkness  has  long  concealed. 

—Alex  McCullough,  5Y. 


RENA 

In  Spring  all  the  world  grows  young 
And  Natui-e  is  prodigal  with  life; 
Few  cantatas  of  love  are  left  unsung 
To  the  music  of  Aeolus'  rustic  fife; 

Then  tender  buds  and  living  trees 
Promise  flowers  to  the  waiting  bees, 
And  the  gay  leaves  dancing  in  the  breeze 
Have  more  beauty  than  the  heart  perceives. 


SSANCE 

Soon  sweet  nectar  of  the  nimbus  clouds. 
The  milk  of  Heaven's  dark,  billowy  breast, 
Falls  peacefully  in  living  waves  of  rain — 
A  boon  to  Earth  at  Nature's  mild  behest ; 

Then  lowly  spirits  with  ebbing  fire 
Or  hungry  souls  o'er  run  by  gloom 
May  listen  to  the  melody  of  Nature's  choir. 
And  feast  upon  some  lovely  bloom. 

—M.  E.  Smith.  2Y. 
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FINE  ART  AT  WOFFORD 

(Conliinicd  from  Page  .?) 
f(irni  licttcr  its  duly  Id  open  new  avenues  for  student 
insiieclion. 

It  is  inconceival)le,  let  us  sa}'  in  the  beginning,  to 
expect  results  from  any  efforts  with  two-by-four  di- 
mensions. This  undertaking  must  Ije  done  in  a  com- 
prehensive and  business-like  manner.  We  advocate  a 
planned  program  for  the  allied  arts  and  cultures  in 
capable  and  enthusiastic  hands.  A  program  which  will 
be  so  worthy  as  to  compel  admiration  and  stimulate  a 
desire  for  participation  in  it  from  the  very  beginning" 
of  its  existence. 

Now  since  music  is  obviously  the  most  popular  and 
the  most  widely  associated  of  all  the  fine  arts  and 
probably  offers  nicer  opportunity  for  study  and  activity 
than  most  of  the  others,  we  suggest  that  Wofford's 
entry  be  through  this  medium.  JJ'e  need  a  full  time, 
full  salaried  music  director  on  the  campus.  He  should 
be  a  man  with  ability  sufffcient  to  work  with  chorus, 
orchestra  and  band.  Also,  he  should  be  a  man  suf- 
ficiently refined  in  human  relationships  to  make  friends 
and  to  create  favor  for  his  work.  Further,  aside  from 
technical  ability,  he  should  be  versed  in  the  history 
and  development  of  the  arts  and  cultures  well  enough 
to  lead  in  certain  activities  we  shall  propose  presently. 
Men  of  this  stature  are  not  found  on  street  corners, 
neither  are  good  preachers  or  historians.  We  must  go 
after  him.  But  there  are  such  available,  and  their  price 
is  not  prohibitive,  provided  there  is  a  real  desire  for 
their  services. 

This  director,  once  obtained,  should  be  given  dis- 
cretionary freedom  in  the  institution  of  a  forceful 
program.  Probably  he  first  would  choose  to  establish 
in  a  convenient  room  on  the  campus  a  good  phonograph 
with  the  genesis  of  a  library  of  recordings  ranging  from 
the  best  in  swing  to  the  best  in  classical  music.  There 
is  no  end  to  the  possibilities  for  student  training  and 
enjoyment  inherent  in  the  use  of  such  equipment. 
There  are  also  unlimited  ways  in  which  such  a  room 
and  such  equipment  could  be  used.  The  ingenuity  of 
the  director,  aided  by  student  requests  and  suggestions, 
should  properly  determine  the  method  of  its  usage  — 
whether  formal  or  informal  programs  should  pre- 
dominate; what  type  of  nnisic  should  be  performed, 
when,  and  such  like. 

Next  in  the  line  of  obvious  necessities  with  us  is 
a  grant  in  some  form  of  monetary  value  to  students 
who  give  their  time  and  talent  to  such  activity  which 
materially  benefits  the  college.  Afternoons  and  eve- 
nings are  worth  as  much  to  the  individual  student  sing- 
ing in  the  Glee  Club  as  to  the  individual  performing 
an  athletic  function.  We  leave  open  for  questioning 
which  type  student  will  give  the  best  scholastic  per- 
formance generally.  Ijandsmen,  leaving  well-equipped 
high  schools  all  over  the  State,  reasonably  object  to 
attending  our  school,  when  at  others  they  are  offered 


scholarslii])s,  uniforms,  jiractice  rooms,  instruments, 
and  scholastic  credit.  Seccjndary  schools  have  learned 
and  are  realizing  upon  the  publicity  value  connected 
with  a  good  band,  particularly.  .Spartanburg,  having 
no  civic  band,  would  welcome  an  active  unit  from  its 
college  for  men.  Perhaps  business  men  would  take  this 
opportunity  to  praise  one  element  of  our  work  rather 
than  scoff  at  us  for  such  an  attitude  as  we  have  taken 
toward  athletics  in  the  past. 

The  suggestions  preceding  are  more  or  less  for 
those  students  who  are  directly  interested  in  music, 
and,  more  particularly,  for  those  who  participate  in 
some  form  of  music  activity.  Were  the  director  com- 
petent,'he  could  assume  charge  of  a  study  group  or  an 
organized  club  for  the  participation  of  those  students 
interested  in  cultivating  a  lay  appreciation  of  the  arts. 
A  consideration  of  the  aUied  arts  and  cultures,  their 
growth  and  development,  and  their  relationship  to 
modern  living,  would  be  a  study  activity  welcome  to 
a  large  group  now.  With  the  sympathetic  operation 
and  association  of  other  features  in  the  program,  the 
group  would  grow  very  rapidly  from  year  to  year. 

For  a  library  so  excellent  in  general  aspects,  ours 
reeks  with  inadequacy  in  the  fine  arts.  Until  only  the 
past  two  or  three  years  the  student  dependent  upon 
our  library  for  his  intellectual  enlightenment  could 
have  stumbled  through  the  entire  four  years  without 
being  aware  even  that  there  existed  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture :  for  instance,  art  forms,  engaging 
the  interest  and  activity  of  most  of  history's  really 
worthwhile  men.  Recently  (thanks  to  the  advent  of 
a  s.ohI  upon  the  scenes),  there  have  been  some  very 
valuable  additions  to  our  library  in  this  respect.  Let 
us  hope  that  this  movement  will  continue. 

Finally,  we  should  like  to  see  the  students  at  Wof- 
ford  informed  more  accurately  and  fully  of  events 
which  the  city  offers  for  public  enlightenment  and  en- 
tertainment. Here  again  the  director  could  keep  such 
information  well  posted,  interpreting  the  nature  and 
possibilities  within  each  offering.  The  Civic  Music 
Association,  with  reduced  price  tickets  for  students, 
offers  programs  we  should  pass  up  only  upon  the  most 
reasonable  and  serious  considerations. 

Converse  College  has  an  excellent  school  of  music : 
another  opportunity  in  which  the  administration  has 
failed  to  see  any  significance.  The  establishment  of 
such  a  school  within  Wofford  is  unnecessary.  But 
we  should  have  a  system  by  which  studies  carried 
on  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings  by  individuals  or 
small  groups  would  be  fully  accredited  here.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  benefits  the  individual  student  would  re- 
ceive from  this,  there  would  result  an  increase  in  in- 
terest on  the  ])art  of  students  not  directly  engaged 
in  programs  afforded  by  Converse  College.  Perliaps 
after  a  while  greater  numbers  of  our  students  would 
become  aware  that  there  are  artists  at  work  —  that 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 


By  Alex  McCul  lough 


ROM  the  writing  of  her  first  long  poem, 
"Renascence,"  in  1911,  to  the  publication 
of  her  last  volume  of  poetry,  "Conversa- 
tion at  Midnight,"  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 
has  advanced  from  the  standing  of  an  undergraduate 
at  Vassar  to  one  of  America's  foremost  poets. 

She  was  born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  on  February 
22,  1892.  Her  days  in  grammar  school  and  high  school 
were  spent  in  Rockland  and  Camden,  Maine.  While 
still  in  school  she  whote  short  poems  and  verses  for 
"St.  Nicholas"  magazine,  and  at  the  graduation  exer- 
cises at  Camden  high  school,  she  won  a  prize  for  an 
essay  written  in  verse. 

Receiving  encouragement  from  her  mother,  who 
recognized  her  talent  for  music  and  poetry,  she  studied 
these  subjects  before  entering  college  at  Barnard  in 
Columbia  University.  After  a  brief  stay  at  Barnard, 
Miss  Millay  transferred  to  Vassar,  where  she  won  a 
cup  offered  in  an  intercollegiate  poetry  contest.  Her 
first  recognition  came  with  the  publication  of  "Re- 
nascence." The  poem  won  national  fame  and  was 
included  in  the  anthology  for  1911,  The  Lyric  Year. 
She  wrote  both  the  words  and  music  for  three  pieces 
used  at  the  occasion  of  her  graduation  from  Vassar. 

The  first  volume  of  poetry  published  by  Miss  Millay 
was  called  by  the  title  of  the  poem  that  had  won  her 
fame  in  the  literary  world,  Renascence  and  Other 
Poems.  This  thin  edition  was  released  in  1917. 

Following  graduation  from  Vassar,  she  went  to 
New  York,  where  she  wrote  various  pieces  under  dif- 
ferent pseudonyms,  living  at  the  time  in  Greenwich 
Village.  In  1920,  A  Feiv  Figs  From  Thistles  was  pub- 
lished, to  be  followed  in  1921  by  Second  April.  During 
this  period  Miss  Millay  joined  a  dramatic  group.  The 
Provincetown  Players,  and  worked  both  as  actress 
and  playwright.  As  actress  she  was  often  truant  and 
late  for  rehearsals,  but  compensated  for  that  by  demon- 
strating to  the  director  her  ability  to  grasp  the  feeling 
for  her  part. 

After  Second  April  was  issued  in  1921,  she  also 
wrote  three  plays,  "Two  Slatterns  and  A  King,"  "The 
Lamp  and  the  Bell,"  and  "Aria  de  Capo,"  all  of  them 
being  poetic  dramas.  In  1923  Miss  Millay  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  her  volume  called  The  Harp-Weaver. 
Part  four  of  the  book  was  praised  very  highly,  due  to 
the  quality  of  its  sonnets.  Several  of  them  were  se- 
lected to  go  into  her  book  of  Selected  Poems  for  Young 
People,  which  was  published  in  1929. 

Miss  Millay  was  married  to  Eugen  Jan  Boissevan, 
an  importer,  in  1923.  Since  their  marriage,  they  have 


lived  in  a  country  home  in  the  Berkshires.  Inter- 
mittently, they  take  trips  to  Italy,  and  Mrs.  Boissevan 
goes  to  New  York  to  buy  the  latest  style  dresses  which 
she  wears  as  she  and  her  husband  dine  formally  every 
night  when  at  their  home  in  the  country.  Miss  Millay 
works  hard  on  poetry  when  in  the  mood,  but  refuses 
to  write  otherwise.  Usually  her  work  is  done  on  cheap 
notebooks,  and  when  she  returns  to  it  to  revise  and 
copy,  finds  it  difficult  to  decipher  because  of  her 
scrawling  handwriting.  She  reads  and  lectures  on 
poetry.  The  works  of  Miss  Millay  are  said  to  be  the 
only  works  of  an  American  poet  besides  Poe  which  have 
been  translated  into  Spanish.  She  regards  Robinson 
Jeffers,  a  contemporary  poet,  as  the  greatest  that 
America  has  produced. 

Although  in  ill  health  in  1926,  during  that  summer 
she  wrote  the  libretto  for  an  opera  in  English,  "The 
King's  Henchmen,"  the  music  of  which  was  scored  by 
Deems  Taylor.  Following  the  first  performance  of  the 
opera,  "The  Outlook"  carried  an  article  by  C.  H. 
Meltger,  who  commented  in  part  thus : 

"The  first  performance  at  the  Metropolitan  last 
week  of  a  lyric  drama  in  three  acts  entitled  'The 
King's  Henchman'  was  one  more  belated  step  to- 
ward the  full  and  inevitable  acknowledgment  of 
the  artistic  birth-right  of  Americans.  .  .  . 

"It  was  hoped  by  some  and  deeply  feared  by 
others  that  it  would  mark  a  turning  point  in  the 
long,  dogged,  grinding  fight  for  opera  in  English 
and  American  art.  I  incline  to  think  it  did  prove 
just  that  turning  point,  though  it  may  not  have 
given  the  world  another  masterpiece.  .  .  . 

"  'Book'  written  for  the  composers  of  our  day 
should  be  written,  not  just  for  the  eye  and  brain 
alone,  but  also  for  the  heart,  and,  above  all,  the 
ear.  .  .  . 

"Hers  (  Miss  Millay's)  is  the  tortured  work  of 
a  gifted  woman  seemingly  unmusical.  .  .  . 

"She  may  do  better  if  she  has  another  fling.  .  .  . 

"Worst  of  all,  as  I  have  hinted,  she  has  be- 
fogged the  tale  by  resorting  to  dead,  uncouth 
archaisms.  .  .  . 

"Writing  for  the  eye  and  brain.  Miss  Millay 
has  wrought  out  a  rambling  story  which,  except 
in  the  second  act,  is  badly  constructed.  .  .  . 

"  'Deep  and  shoal,'  to  cjuote  Miss  Millay,  'The 
King's  Henchman'  is  beyond  question  an  achieve- 
ment. .  .  ." 

Mr.  Meltger  seems  to  be  prejudiced  against  "The 
King's  Henchman"  because  Miss  Millay  is  "seemingly 
unmusical."  However,  at  the  same  time  he  recognizes 
the  art  present.  To  offset  the  charge  that  she  is  not 
musical.   Deems   Taylor,   well-known   musical  critic. 
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stated  that  he  believes  her  to  be  one  of  few  capable  of 
translatiiii^'  foreitiii  librettos  into  l^njjlish  successfully. 
Undoubtedly,  tlu're  is  some  nuisical  abilitv  in  Miss 
Millay  if  Mr.  Taylor  is  rij^iit. 

One  of  the  most  amazing  things  about  Miss  Millay 's 
|)oetry  is  the  fact  that  she  tends  to  change  her  views 
on  the  poet's  outlook  on  life.  Her  moods  vary  from 
optimistic  appreciation  as  in  "God's  World,"  to  sophis- 
ticated pessimism  such  as  in  one  of  her  "figs." 

My  candle  burns  at  tjoth  ends ; 

It  will  not  last  the  night : 
But  ah,  my  foes,  and  oh,  my  friends — 

It  gives  a  lovely  light ! 

But  such  cynicism  appears  almost  ridiculous  in  the 
face  of  the  beauty  and  trust  of  the  last  four  lines  in 
"God's  World." 

.  .  .  Lord,  I  do  fear 
Thou'st  made  the  world  too  beautiful  this  year; 
My  soul  is  all  but  out  of  me, — let  fall 
No  burning  leaf ;  prithee,  let  no  bird  call. 

Aliso  in  "Recuerdo,"  the  sentiment  is  very  touching 
and  contains  the  beauty  that  is  evident  only  to  an  op- 
timist. One  criticism  that  may  be  made  against  it  is 
the  archaism  of  the  expression  "good  morrow,"  but 
it  does  not  injure  the  beauty  of  the  verse. 

Probably  her  supreme  note  of  optimism  is  cased 
within  the  lines  of  "Renascence."  The  poem  reiterates 
the  age-old  hypothesis  of  the  infinity  of  all  nature. 
Stating  the  universality  of  men.  Miss  Millay  said  in 
this  poem,  written  when  she  was  only  nineteen  years 
old: 

No  hurt  I  did  not  fee),  no  death 
That  was  not  mine ;  mine  each  last  breath 
That,  crying,  met  an  answering  crj' 
From  the  compassion  that  was  I. 

And,  upon  her  rebirth  in  the  poem,  she  said : 

I  know  the  path  that  tells  Thy  way 
Through  the  cool  eve  of  every  day ; 
God,  I  could  push  the  grass  apart 
And  lay  my  finger  on  Thy  heart ! 

The  final  expression  of  man's  place  in  nature  ends 
the  poem  with  a  statement  of  faith  and  a  pronounce- 
ment upon  the  faithless : 

The  soul  can  split  the  sky  in  two. 
And  let  the  face  of  God  shine  through. 

And  he  whose  soul  is  flat  —  the  sky 
Will  cave  in  on  him  by  and  by. 

Some  of  Miss  Millay's  poems  are  written  for  chil- 
dren and  are  very  simple  and  childish.  The  first  verse 
in  Selected  Poems  for  Young  People  is  entitled  "From 
a  Very  Little  Sphinx"  and  is  one  of  that  type.  The  little 
girl  in  the  poem  has  been  irritated  by  her  mother  and 
contemijlates  as  follows  : 

I  know  some  poison  T  could  drink. 
I've  often   thought   I'd  taste  it. 
But  mother  bought  it   for  the  sink, 
And  drinking  it  would  waste  it. 


In  Selected  Poems  for  Young  People  also  is  the 
"Second  Fig"  from  A  Few  Figs  from  Thistles.  It  is 
a  reavovval  of  her  cynical  attitude  toward  life  and  is 
com])osed  of  the  two  lines  : 

Safe  upon  the  solid  rock  the  ugly  houses  stand: 
Come  and  see  my  shining  palace  built  upon  the  sand. 

The  depth  of  thought  increases,  however,  and  is 
climaxed  in  a  concluding  series  of  sonnets  which  de- 
part from  the  light  fantasies  of  the  first  poems  in  the 
volume.  Commenting  on  the  poetry  written  by  Miss 
Millay  of  the  nature  of  the  "figs"  quoted  above,  Louis 
Untermeyer,  in  his  American  Poetry  Since  IQOO  has 
this  to  say : 

'^Only  the  dilettanti  of  emotion  could  relish, 
after  the  radiance  of  her  first  poems,  the  sophisti- 
cated smirk  that  accompanies  'The  Penitent,' 
'Thursday,'  'She  Is  Overheard  Singing,'  'The 
Merry  Maid,'  and  others  of  the  same  easy  genre. 

".  .  .  One  resents  such  lines  not  because  one 
feels  the  poet  may  lose  her  quality  by  playing  with 
fire,  but  because  she  is  mei'ely  setting  herself  of¥ 
in  theatrical  fireworks  and  so  is  in  danger  of  losing 
her  soul.  The  author  of  'God's  World'  is  the  last 
person  who  should  deck  passion  with  tinsel." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  author  defends  her 
for  her  use  of  archaic  expressions  which  have  brought 
criticism  from  other  quarters.  He  writes : 

"Second  April  recaptures  the  earlier,  concen- 
trated ecstasy.  There  is  little  rhetoric  here,  no 
mere  imitation  of  prettiness ;  the  too  easy  charm  to 
which  Miss  Millay  descends  is  replaced  by  a  dig- 
nity, almost  an  austerity  of  emotion.  Hers  is  a 
triumph  not  only  of  expression,  but  above  her 
idiom  ;  she  is  one  of  the  few  living  poets  who  can 
employ  inversions,  who  can  use  the  antiquated 
'forsooth,'  'alack,'  'prithee,'  and  'la,'  and  not  seem 
.  an  absurd  anachronism.  Possibly  it  is  because  Miss 
Millay  is  at  heart  a  belated  Elizabethan  that  she 
can  use  locutions  which  in  the  work  of  any  other 
American  would  be  affected  and  false." 

Clement  Wood,  writing  in  1925,  only  a  brief  period 
having  elapsed  since  Miss  Millay's  first  volume,  gives 
this  estimate  of  her  productions  in  his  Poets  of  Ameri- 
ca : 

"If  it  is  a  young  verdict,  reared  on  beach  sand, 
it  is  still  shaped  with  a  consummate  skill  whose 
chief  flaw,  in  spirit  and  handling,  is  a  pervading 
cleverness. 

[He  is  speaking  of  this  short  verse: 
When  1  can  make 

Of  ten  small  words  a  rope  to  hang  the  world ! 
I  had  you  and  I  have  you  now  no  more.] 

She  is  always  aware  of  her  masterly  art ;  she  has 
counted  the  ten  small  words ;  they  are  neither  nine 
nor  eleven.  This  mathematical  accuracy  persists  in 
her  finest  frenzy ;  the  possession  is  not  quite  blind 
enough  to  give  mystic  veritability." 

Mr.  Wood  continues  by  comparing  (or  contrasting) 
these  lines  by  Miss  Millay  : 

(Continued  on  Page  36) 
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NOTHING  DEFINITE 

By  Alex  McCullough 


(A  PLAY  IN  ONE  ACT) 
Cast:  Mrs.  Hcrvey,  age  tzventy-fivc,  blond  hair, 
liquid-blue  eyes,  slim  figure.  She  is  very  beautiful,  but 
her  sophisticated  air  does  not  create  a  faz^orable  im- 
pression. She  zvears  expensive  clothes.  Her  dress  is 
black  silk,  tailored  in  the  fashion  of  the  season. 

Mrs.  Smith,  age  thirty-seven,  brown  hair,  brozvn 
eyes,  height  about  five  feet  four  inches.  She  is  an  at- 
tractive woman,  but  in  contrast  zvith  Mrs.  Hervey,  she 
seems  to  be  much  more  settled.  Her  clothes  are  of  a 
conservatiz'c  pattern. 

Jane,  age  tzventy,  dark  hair,  brown  eyes.  She  is  a 
college  student  zvho  zvorks  at  night, — a  quiet,  reserved 
type. 

Dr.  Smith,  age  forty-five,  black  hair,  black  eyes.  His 
suit  of  Oxford  gray  color  is  neat,  but  shozvs  that  it  is 
not  nezv. 

Nurse.  She  zvears  the  conventional  uniform  of  the 
graduate  nurse:  white  cap,  white  dress,  zvhite  stockings 
and  shoes. 

Several  doctors. 

Time:  The  present. 

Place  :  A  hospital. 

The  action  takes  place  between  ten  and  tzveh'v 
o'clock  at  night.  It  is  inid-zvinter. 

The  scene  is  that  of  a  hospital  zvaiting  room.  All 
the  furnishings  are  simple,  clean,  and  correct  for  hos- 
pital use ;  and  consist  of  straight  chairs,  library  tables, 
indirect  lamps,  hat-racks,  and  neat  draperies  over  the 
tzvo  zvindozt's.  The  room  is  not  the  public  zvaiting 
room,  but  the  one  used  by  doctors  and  those  of  the 
hospital  staff.  Also  in  the  room  is  the  szmtchboard 
and  information  desk  zvith  an  information  zvindozv 
opening  into  the  public  corridor.  There  is  no  door  into 
the  main  hall  of  the  hospital  from  the  room.  One  door 
opens  into  a  sub-hall  connected  zvith  the  main  hall. 

On  a  rack  at  the  back  of  the  room  hang  the  several 
hats  and  coats  of  the  zvomen  and  several  men's  coats 
and  hats,  indicating  that  the  zvomen  are  probably  zmit- 
ing  on  their  husbands. 

As  the  play  opens,  Jane  is  seated  at  the  szvitchboard. 
Mrs.  Hervey  and  Mrs.  Smith  sit  facing  each  other  and 
facing  Jane. 

Mrs.  Smith  {jokingly)  :  Jane,  why  did  you  have  to 
call  my  husband  to  come  out  to  the  hospital  tonight? 
Don't  you  know  that  he's  been  operating  all  day 
long?  Poor  Henry,  he  was  so  tired  that  he  could 
hardly  carry  his  bag  to  the  car.  Why,  I  was  afraid 
that  he  would  go  to  sleep  on  the  way,  so  I  came  to 
drive  for  him. 


Jane  :  It  certainly  is  a  shame  that  people  get  sick  at 
all  hours  of  the  night,  Mrs.  Smith,  but  so  many 
people  call  for  Dr.  Smith  when  they  tind  that  they 
have  to  have  an  operation. 

Mrs.  Hervey  (in  a  bad  humor)  :  I  wish  that  we  didn't 
even  have  a  telephone.  Perhaps  they  couldn't  have 
reached  John.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  operation 
could  have  been  postponed  until  tomorrow  anyway. 
Appendicitis  isn't  so  terrible  that  doctors  have  to 
spend  their  nights  doing  minor  operations.  Since 
John  has  been  out  of  medical  school,  I  haven't  had 
a  moment  of  his  time.  First,  his  interneship  kept 
him  on  duty  almost  twenty-four  hours  every  day, 
and  now  he  has  to  come  give  anesthetics  at  ungodly 
hours  of  the  night  for  charity  patients  !  I'm  getting 
tired  of  it ! 

Jane  {into  telephone):  No,  Dr.  Johnson  is  out  of 
town.  He'll  be  in  sometime  tomorrow  afternoon. 
You're  quite  welcome.  (  Turns  to  Mrs.  Smith  and 
Airs.  Herz'cy.)  Since  I've  been  working  here  I've 
seen  what  a  lonely  life  a  doctor's  wife  has  to  live. 
I  don't  think  I'll  give  that  new  interne  much  en- 
couragement.  {They  laugh.) 

Mrs.  Smith:  That's  right.  We  doctors'  wives  live 
a  hard  life  at  times,  but  I  wouldn't  have  it  any  other 
way.  Henry  would  never  be  satisfied  if  he  were 
doing  anything  else.  He'd  be  lost  without  his 
operations. 

Mrs.  Hervey  {taking  cigarette  from  silver  case  and 
tapping  it  on  the  arm.  of  the  chair  )  :  Huh  !  I'd  rather 
that  John  were  doing  anything  except  this.  He  can 
hardly  make  enough  money  to  keep  us  in  decent 
clothes.  I  can't  even  have  a  car  of  my  own. 

Jane  {into  telephone)  :  No,  doctor,  I  won't  forget  to 
tell  him.  Good  night. 

Mrs.  Hervey:  Jane,  call  the  operating  room  and  ask 
how  long  Dr.  Hervey  will  be  busy. 

Jane  {into  telephone):  Hello,  Nurse  Prevost?  \A'ill 
you  please  find  out  how  long  Dr.  Hervey  will  be 
busy  ?  Mrs.  Hervey  wishes  to  know.  ( She  listens. ) 
Thank  you.  (Turns  to  Mrs.  Hervey.)  She  says 
that  the  case  is  more  serious  than  they  thought. 
The  nurse  isn't  sure  how  long  it  will  take  to  finish. 

Mrs.  Hervey  {shifts  impatiently)  :  What  does  he  ex- 
pect me  to  be  doing  all  this  time?  He  promised  to 
take  me  to  the  theatre,  and  I  intend  to  g-o. 

Mrs.  Smith  {attempting  to  soothe)  :  I've  been  in  this 
longer  than  you  have,  dear,  and  I've  learned  that 
nothing  is  ever  definite  in  a  doctor's  life.  His  time 
is  not  his  own,  but  belongs  to  other  people.  We  just 
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lia\c  (d  n't'l  a        (it  ciilcrtainnK'nt  once  in  a  while. 

R'Iks.  I  1 1'Rxi'lN  :  l!ul  I  (lidn'l  want  jdlin  Id  Ik;  a  doctor 
in  ilk'  hrsi  place,  lie  could  have  made  ten  limes 
as  much  as  an  insurance  adjuster  or  almost  any- 
thing' else.  I  get  tired  of  this  skimping.  Why,  we 
can't  even  stay  u|)  late  1"ur  a  ])arty.  John  always 
says,  "Now,  Ruth,  let's  get  to  hed  by  twelve.  I  have 
to  be  at  the  hospital  early  in  the  morning."  Who 
wants  to  live  such  a  life?  J  want  a  little  amusement. 
(Jdiic  sits  listciiiiitj ,  but  says  iiatliiiuj.  Mrs.  Sinifli 
is  dis(/iisfcd  K'itli  R'liih  Hcrvcy,  but  she  tries  not  to 
show  ho-ct'  she  feels.) 

Mrs.  Smith:  Henry  said  that  Dr.  Hervey  is  one  of 
the  most  promising  young  physicians  in  the  city. 
Frankly,  though,  Ruth,  other  people  are  talking 
about  John  drinking  too  much.  You  know  people 
don't  want  to  have  a  man  putting  them  to  sleep  if 
they're  not  sure  that  he's  at  his  best.  They  want 
to  know  that  their  doctor  is  a  steady  and  reliable 
man.  Drinking  is  pretty  bad  for  a  doctor,  you 
know. 

Mrs.  Hervey  {tossing  cigarette  to  the  floor):  What 
if  John  does  drink  a  little  now  and  then?  It's  a 
poor  man  who  can't  hold  a  few  cocktails  while 
giving  an  anesthetic. 

Mrs.  Smith  :  Henry  doesn't  like  to  use  men  who 
drink,  and  he  doesn't  know  about  John  yet.  I  wish 
you'd  persuade  John  to  stop  before  Henry  finds 
out.  He  can  take  over  old  Dr.  Petty 's  practice  in 
a  year  or  two  if  he  gets  the  confidence  of  his 
patients. 

Mrs.  Hervey  (laughs):  Me  get  him  to  stop?  Why 
we  haven't  a  friend  outside  of  John's  professional 
associates  who  doesn't  drink.  We'd  be  the  laughing- 
stock of  our  set  if  he  began  turning  down  his 
friends.  Not  me!  (Thus  she  dismisses  the  subject 
and  turns  to  .fane.)  See  if  John  hasn't  finished. 
{At  that  moment  a  nurse  hurries  into  the  room.) 

Nurse:  Jane,  ring  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Hervey.  Quick! 
Tell  them  that  an  accident  case  is  on  the  way  uj), 
and  the  man  is  their  patient.  He's  bleeding  badly, 
so  catch  the  doctors  before  they  get  out  of  the 
dressing  room.  {She  Jiurrics  out.) 

Jane  {into  telepJionc)  :  Nurse  Prevost?  Tell  Dr. 
Hervey  that  another  case  is  on  the  way  up.  An 
accident  case.    Right ! 

Mrs.  Hervey  {leaving  her  chair):  What  a  life!  U 
John  Hervey  thinks  that  I'm  spending  the  night 
here,  he's  crazy  !  Tell  him  that  somebody  else  will 
carry  me  to  see  that  picture.  {She  takes  her  coat 
and  lea^'cs  in  fury.  Jane  and  Mrs.  Smith  look  at 
each  other.  The  latter  slozdy  shakes  her  head.) 

Mrs.  Smith  :  What  a  pity  that  John  was  so  infatuated 
with  her.  He  can  never  succeed  with  her  dragging 
him  from  one  party  to  another,  and  he  would  never 
think  of  a  divorce.  I'm  afraid  his  future  is  a  mess 
any  way  he  turns. 


Jani',  {hesitantly):  Dr.  Hervey  is  so  nice  that  it's 
hard  to  realize  that  he's  married  to  thai  woman. 

Mrs.  Smith:  I  only  ]ioi)e  that  Henry  doesn't  trust 
John  too  far.  Why,  it's  dangerous  for  John  to  at- 
tem]it  to  work  when  he's  been  drinking. 

Jane:  I'm  not  sure  that  Dr.  lTerve\'  had  been  drink- 
ing, but  he  seemed  to  be  slightly  nervous  tonight. 
Dr.  Smith  called  another  doctor  to  give  the  anesthe- 
tic, but  he  couldn't  get  anybody. 

Mrs.  Smith  :  Henry  won't  bother  witli  John  long  after 
he  finds  out  about  the  way  he  has  been  doing.  (  Tivo 
doctors  enter,  talking  to  each  .other.  They  pause  as 
they  sec  Mrs.  Smith  and  .lane.) 

First  .Doctor  :  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Smith?  Wait- 
ing on  your  old  man  again?  (They  laugh.)  He 
shouldn't  be  such  a  good  doctor,  and  then  he 
wouldn't  have  to  work  so  hard. 

Mrs.  Smith  :  Yes,  I'm  waiting  again,  doctor.  I've 
almost  decided  to  be  a  nurse  so  that  I'll  get  to  see 
Henry  some  every  day.   {All  laugh.) 

Second  Doctor  {to  Jane):  Well,  young  lady,  have 
you  "caught"  the  new  interne  yet?  {She  smiles  and 
shakes  her  head.)  No?  Coine  now,  what's  the 
matter?  Usually  it  doesn't  take  you  so  long.  {All 
laugh  again.)  Well,  don't  give  up.  My  wife  finally 
got  me.  {Both  doctors  have  been  putting  on  their 
coats.  They  start  out,  but  Secoiid  Doctor  leans 
toxvard  Jane  and  zvhispers  in  her  car.  Then  aloud.) 
That'll  get  him.  Goodnight,  Mrs.  Smith.  Good- 
night, Jane. 

Jane  and  Mrs.  Smith:   Goodnight,  doctor. 

First  Doctor  :  Don't  forget  to  call  me  in  time  for  that 
operation  tomorrow,  Jane. 

Jane:  I  won't  forget.  Goodnight.  {Slie  turns  to  Mrs. 
Smith  and  starts  to  say  something,  but  the  nurse 
rushes  in.  She  is  irry  excited  and  upset.) 

Nurse  :  Where  is  Mrs.  Hervey? 

Jane  :  She's  gone. 

Nurse  :  Call  her  at  once  ! 

Mrs.  Smith:  Has  something  happened?  What's 
wrong  ? 

NuRSE-  {I'cry  e.vcited):  It's  —  it's  —  Dr.  Hervey's 
dead ! 

Jane  and  Mrs.  Smith  {unbelievingly):  No!  What — 
Nurse  :  He  wasn't  feeling  well  when  he  had  to  go 
back  in  the  operating  room,  so  he  gave  himself  a 
"shot"  of  some  kind,  besides  taking  a  drink.  Dr. 
Smith  didn't  know  it.  He  was  scrubbing  for  the 
operation.  Dr.  Hervey  started  the  ether,  Init  he 
didn't  —  oh!  Then  Dr.  Smith —  (/)/-.  Smith  en- 
ters. His  face  plainly  shows  that  something  terrible 
has  happened.) 
Mrs.  Smith:  Hem-y,  is  it  true? 

Dr.  vSmiTh  :   Yes,  Mary;  the  whole  thing  is  terrible. 
When  I  noticed  that  the  man's  jnilse  had  stopped, 
we  tried  oxygen,  but  it  was  too  late.    John  was 
(Continued  on  Page  42) 
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SANTEE-COOPER  vs.  PEOPLE 


By  Sidney  Connor 


HE  people  of  South  Carolina  are  predomi- 
nantly home-loving  in  nature  and  this 
characteristic  is  especially  perceptible 
among  the  folk  of  the  Low-Country.  And 
why  not — were  not  their  ancestors,  who  settled  the  land 
before  them,  of  the  better  if  not  the  very  best  stock  of 
Europe?  Their  forefathers  were  seeking  new  homes 
and  a  chance  to  enjoy  the  better  things  of  life,  not  mere 
"soldiers  of  fortune"  and  shiftless  adventurers.  It  is 
an  established  fact  that  these  colonists  are  the  ones 
who  contribute  most  toward  the  building  of  any 
country.  The  fact  that  these  people  belong  to  this 
class  can  be  substantiated  by  illustrations  easily  available 
in  those  sections  of  the  Low-Country  which  have  with- 
stood the  detrimental  ravages  of  the  last  seventy-five 
years — and  bid  fair  to  withstand  any  further  man-made 
catastrophes.  Where  the  plantation  system  has  sur- 
vived can  still  be  found  citizens  who  hold  their  homes  as 
dear  to  them  almost  as  life  itself.  This  is  the  country 
of  fine  homes,  beautiful  scenery,  fertile  land,  and  a  con- 
tented people — people  who  are  only  dissatisfied  with 
their  present  situation  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
them  continually  strive  for  [setter  things  but  do  it  all  in 
an  easy,  leisurely  manner.  Does  it  stand  to  reason  that 
any  encroachment  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  these 
people  (and  the  system  they  revere  so  highly)  by  their 
fellow- South  Carolinians  for  any  cause  whatsoever 
will  be  condoned  in  the  least?  Why  should  they  be 
forced  to  surrender  their  beloved  homes  to  a  bunch  of 
politicians  who  are  willing  to  stop  at  nothing  to  gain 
their  end? 

The  personnel  of  the  so-called  Santee-Cooper  Power 
and  Navigation  project  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
men  whose  ulterior  motives  is  personal  gain,  either 
popularity  with  the  voters  or  the  slightly  less  deplor- 
able one  of  making  a  fortune  at  any  cost.  These  facts 
are  brought  out  by  the  constant  mentioning  in  campaign 
speeches  of  the  fact  that  this  or  that  candidate  has  (in 
his  opinion)  done  so  very  much  more  toward  pro- 
curing additional  funds  for  the  project  than  a  certain 
one  of  his  rivals  has  done.  This  "unfortunate"  situa- 
tion was  probably  brought  about  by  the  failure  of  the 
latter  aspirant  to  get  on  the  Santee-Cooper  "band 
wagon"  as  promptly  and  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as 
the  candidate  with  more  political  foresight. 

The  above  classified  "Authorities"  propose  to  build 
an  earthen  dam  five  miles  long  across  the  Santee  river 
down  where  it  flows  so  slowly  at  times  until  one  almost 
is  obliged  to  receive  the  aid  of  some  very  delicate  and 
sensitive  instrument  in  order  to  detect   the  direction 


(if  any)  of  the  flow  of  the  current.  This  dam  is  to  be 
located  below  the  Francis  Marion  bridge.  The  water 
of  the  Santee  is  to  be  diverted  via  a  canal  (to  be  built 
by  them )  to  a  sort  of  natural  basin  in  Berkeley  Coun- 
ty— some  non-residents  are  probably  of  the  opinion  that 
the  whole  county  is  a  basin.  The  muddy  yellow  waters 
are  to  be  reimpounded  by  another  dam  into  a  second 
lake  some  smaller  than  the  first  one.  It  is  supposed 
that  by  this  time  the  water  is  a  potential  source  of  an 
almost  unimaginable  amount  of  hydro-electric  power. 
This  much  looked- forward-to  position  of  the  water  is 
to  be  utilized  by  letting  it  fall  a  maximum  of  seventy-five 
feet  in  the  conventional  way  on  several  giant  turbines 
which  are  in  turn  to  generate  enough  electrical  energy 
to  supply  the  power  needed  within  a  radius  of  two 
hundred  miles.  As  if  this  is  not  going  to  be  enough  to 
ask  of  the  old  river  they  are  even  going  to  use  the 
waste  water  to  bear  commerce  between  Columbia  and 
Charleston.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  boats 
there  is  to  be  built  a  canal  from  the  Cooper  river  to 
the  lower  dam  at  Pinopolis  and  also  a  series  of  locks 
to  raise  the  boats  from  the  canal  to  the  level  of  the 
lower  lake  and  thence  to  the  upper  one.  This  mention 
of  the  building  of  a  canal  by  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina probably  evokes  from  the  memory  of  a  few  some- 
thing of  the  disconcerted  efiforts  of  the  state  in  attempt- 
ing to  construct  a  canal  once  before  for  the  same  pur- 
pose which  this  one  is  to  serve.  I  was  not  a  witness 
to  the  proceedings,  but  have  Ijeen  told  that  in  order 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  canal  not  holding  enough 
water  it  was  decided  to  engage  the  services  of  a  steam 
ejector  or  some  type  of  pump  to  be  activated  by  steam ; 
anyway  a  huge  boiler  was  procured  for  the  job  ;  it  is  said 
that  the  boiler  had  to  be  imported  from  England.  That 
was  the  only  benefit  the  steamship  companies  ever  got 
from  that  ditch,  for  due  to  the  thirst  of  the  numerous 
stray  cows  in  the  region  the  water  never  did  get  deep 
enough  to  facilitate  transportation. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Santee-Cooper  would  be 
profitable  if  it  could  be  built  for  the  forty  millions  of 
dollars  allotted  to  the  agency  by  the  government  be- 
cause the  South  Carolina  Power  Company  (successors 
to  the  Broad  River  Power  Company ) ,  owners  of  the 
great  Lake  iMurray  power  plant,  have  so  much  power 
already  available  until  they  have  been  selling  it  in 
North  Carolina,  and  even  with  this  added  outlet  they 
find  that  they  only  need  to  operate  at  twenty  per  cent 
of  their  capacity.  It  has  been  said  by  the  proponents 
of  the  project  that  aside  from  giving  so  many  laborers 
(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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FINE  ART  AT  WOFFORD 

(Coiitinucd  I'roin  Page  12) 
tluTi'  arc  f^rcat  j)crs()nalities,  warm  souls,   lor  their 
ac(niaiiitaiux'     -  wilhin  sij^lit  of  their  l)ack  windows. 

What  should  be  done:  'IMic  autlior  realizes  that 
there  is  a  serious  and  reasonal)le  question  as  to  whether 
such  a  program  rightfully  belongs  with  those  privileges 
which  the  small  liberal  arts  college  is  obligated  to  offer 
its  students.  Should  this  type  training  and  activity  be 
left  to  the  various  institutions  established  with  that 
in  mind  ? 

We  feel  that  to  adopt  an  attitude  shunning  such 
matters  or  even  allowing  present  conditions  to  wear 
along  is  to  continue  turning  finer  types  of  students 
away  from  our  doors.  Athletics  are  extra-curricular. 
Hence  they  haven't  paid  in  financial  values,  and  since 
they  have  served  to  bring  derision  upon  the  school,  we 
consider  that  the  present  costly  drive  is  rather  more 
unwise  than  wise.  \'Vith  the  ideals  of  the  school  in 
mind,  with  the  long  list  of  venerable  traditions  at  stake, 
it  is  sad  to  see  a  commercial  attitude  creeping  in.  We 
could  expend  half  the  finance  in  other  directions,  build- 
ing with  greater  ease  a  greater  name  for  activities  by 
far  more  compatible  with  the  ideals  of  the  foundation. 
Paid  football  players,  as  a  general  rule,  add  little  of 
worth  to  the  higher  motives  represented  in  educational 
institutions. 

Aside  from  the  fact  of  value  to  the  institution  and 
to  the  individual,  Wofford  College  each  year  turns  out 
a  good  number  of  secondary  school  teachers.  In  a  very 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  the  high  schools  in  the 
state  there  exists  or  is  being  created  well  organized 
branches  in  the  regular  curriculum,  accrediting  courses 
in  the  theory  of  music  and  painting  primarily.  Not 
only  are  most  of  the  men  we  release  as  teacher's  not 
trained  to  perform  services  in  these  fields,  but  a  great 
number  of  us  do  not  realize  even  the  barest  signifi- 
cance of  such  work.  In  such  a  situation,  can  Wofford 
lay  claim  to  the  dissemination  of  culture? 

How  can  these  things  be  done?  For  an  alumnus  to 
make  contributions,  he  ordinarily  is  interested  at  least 
to  some  degree  in  the  thing  which  demands  the  special 
outlay  of  funds.  We  wonder  if  there  wouldn't  be  a 
good  many  among  Wofford's  more  renowned  alumni, 
especially  in  the  fields  of  ministry  and  education,  who, 
having  learned  to  mix  a  little  Beethoven  with  Shakes- 
peare and  some  of  Hogarth  along  with  Fielding,  would 
prefer  investing  in  an  undertaking  more  in  sympathy 
with  their  enlightened  tastes? 

Student  activity  fees  are  extracted  from  each 
student.  There  are  many  students  whose  tickets  from 
year  to  year  remain  unused,  time  and  work  prevent- 
ing their  attendance  at  athletic  functions,  particularly 
in  the  afternoons.  These  same  students  might  find 
I)rofitable  entertainment  si)ending  vacant  hours  during 
classes  in  the  music  room.  So  why  not  establish  a  small 
but  regular  portion  of  this  fee  for  the  institution  of 


one.  NYA  labor,  it  seems,  is  used  in  diverse  ways. 
For  music  room  attendants  as  well  as  for  the  fixing  up 
of  the  original  jilant,  help  from  this  direction  could 
be  most  beneficial. 

Will  they  be  done?  These  jjroposals,  we  realize,  in 
light  of  existing  circumstances,  are  rather  Utopian  in 
stature.  It  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  in  so  short  a  time 
as  a  year  any  major  enterprise  could  or  would  be 
launched.  However,  definite  steps  in  the  desired  direc- 
tion have  been  taken,  as  our  opening  paragraphs  indi- 
cate. The  most  obvious  need  now  seems  to  be  or- 
ganization and  coordination  of  the  various  units  at 
work  already.  There  are  some  few  men  on  our  faculty 
whose  sympathies  and  abilities  could  be  very  easily 
persuaded  into  use,  and  there  are  one  or  two  rather 
more  than  "just  interested."  Greater  freedom,  recog- 
nition, and  more  facilities  with  which  these  men  might 
engage  are  rather  pressing  needs  just  now.  It  is  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  our  school  is  in  for  a  new  deal  in 
the  arts,  and  that  in  the  not  too  distant  future  there 
will  be  greater  opportunity  for  those  discussing  the 
subject  to  avoid  use  of  the  expression  "Wofford  versus 
Fine  Arts." 


A  NEW  ENGLAND  POET 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 
purpose  of  the  poem  by  the  substitution  of  one  short 
phrase  for  the  word  "together,"  making  it  read 

Men  work  together  [for  the  same  goal],  I  told 

him  from  the  heart. 
Whether  they  work  together  or  apart. 

This  interpretation  of  the  poem  raises  it  to  a  much 
higher  level  than  the  interpretation  of  Untermeyer  and 
Kreymborg. 

In  "Brown's  Descent,  or.  The  Willy  Nilly  Slide" 
Frost  presents  two  characteristics  of  a  Yankee.  The 
simple,  cjuiet  humor  of  the  poem  is  a  supreme  example 
of  New  England  humor.  The  incident  of  "Brown's" 
trip  down  the  "slippery  slope"  could  have  been  made 
uproariously  laughable.  But  Frost  treats  the  subject 
in  the  true,  quaint,  quiet,  New  England  manner  which 
provokes  an  inward  chuckle  and  a  faint  smile  from  the 
reader. 

The  second  characteristic  presented  in  this  poem  is 
the  New  Englander's  unquestioning  acceptance  of 
natural  law.  People  who  do  not  understand  this 
Yankee  trait  often  mistake  it  for  a  spirit  of  futility. 
Frost  says 

Yankees  are  what  they  always  were. 

Don't  think  Brown  ever  gave  up  hope 

Of  getting  home  again  because 

He  couldn't  climb  that  slippery  slope ; 

He  bowed  with  grace  to  iiatural  law.  Several  lines 
further  on  he  says 

It  must  have  looked  as  if  the  course 
He  steered  was  really  straight  away 
From  that  which  he  was  headed  for 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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TELEVISION 


By  C.  T.  Isley 


ROBABLY  one  of  the  most  promising  in- 
dustries of  1939  is  that  of  television.  Al- 
though it  is  one  of  the  most  discussed 
topics  of  the  day,  its  functioning  remains 
a  mystery  to  the  vast  majority  of  people.  In  this  ar- 
ticle a  simple  explanation  of  it  will  be  presented. 

The  underlying  principle  in  television  is  to  trans- 
form light  into  electrical  impulses,  and  the  electrical 
impulses  back  into  light.  Light  is  reflected  in  varying 
amounts  from  difl^'erent  objects.  This  property  pro- 
duces tones  and  shades  which  allows  one  to  distinguish 
whether  an  object  is  dark  or  light.  Physicists  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  light  is  a  form  of  energy  ; 
thus  light  tones  have  more  energy  than  dark  ones, 
since,  after  all,  complete  darkness  is  the  total  absence 
of  light. 

It  has  been  known  for  quite  a  while  that  certain 
metals,  particularly  sodium  and  potassium,  have  the 
property  tO'  lose  electrons,  which  when  the  motion  con- 
stitute an  electric  current,  when  light  falls  upon  them. 
This  property  of  these  metals  has  made  possible  the 
transformation  of  light  energy  into  electrical  energy. 

With  this  in  mind  the  operation  of  the  transmitting 
portion  of  television  may  be  considered.  To  accomplish 
the  process  of  transforming  the  light  into  electrical  im- 
pulses an  evacuated  tvibe,  called  the  iconoscope,  is 
generally  used.  This  tube  resembles  a  large,  hollow, 
circular,  glass  ball  with  one  end  tapering  ofi^  into 
a  smaller  cylindrical  tube.  The  larger  part  of  the  tube 
contains  a  large  plate,  which  contains  on  one  side  a 
myriad  of  small  photo-electric  cells  made  of  some  light- 
sensitive  metal.  Each  one  of  these  cells  is  insulated 
from  each  other  and  is  capable  of  transmitting  its  indi- 
vidual impulse.  At  the  tapered  end  of  the  tube  there 
is  a  filament,  smaller  than  the  type  used  in  incandescent 
lamps  and  not  heated  to  incandescency,  which  is  used 
to  heat  metallic  oxides  which  give  off  electrons.  There 
are  also  a  series  of  elements  surrounding  the  filament 
which  have  electric  charges  on  them  in  order  to  ac- 
celerate the  electronic  stream.  Also  in  the  tube  there 
may  be  sets  of  plates,  or  on  the  exterior  there  may  be 
a  coil  of  wire  wrapped  around  it,  to  which  there  are 
oscillatory  currents  applied  which  accordingly  makes  the 
electronic  stream  move.  Two  electric  or  magnetic 
fields  are  applied  to  the  stream,  each  at  right  angles  to 
the  other.  This  is  called  interlacing  and  is  very  desir- 
able, as  will  be  seen.  When  the  electron  stream  is 
moved  across  the  mosaic  plate,  it  strikes  one  of  the 
small  light  cells.    Now  the  image  desired  to  be  tele- 


vised is  focused  through  lenses  on  the  mosaic  plate. 
Thus  each  cell  receives  a  certain  amount  of  electrical 
charge,  the  intensity  of  which  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  light  falling  on  it.  The  two  oscillatory  elec- 
tric or  magnetic  fields  acting  perpendicularly  to  each 
other  cause  the  electron  stream  to  travel  up  and  down 
the  plate  and  from  side  to  side  at  the  same  time.  This 
produces  the  effect  of  interlacing  the  lines.  Each  time 
the  stream  strikes  a  photo-cell,  it  allows  the  accumu- 
lated charge  to  flow  off.  This  stream  scans  the  plate 
and  allows  the  charges  to  produce  pulsations.  These 
pulsations  are  amplified  and  are  used  to  modulate  a 
radio  frequency  and  is  radiated  from  the  antenna. 

These  waves  are  received  on  an  ultra  high  fre- 
quency receiver.  This  is  necessary  because  the  tele- 
vision modulations  produce  what  is  known  as  side- 
bands. This  means  that  the  television  signals  would 
occupy  the  space  on  the  radio  spectrum  ec^ual  to  the  fre- 
quency of  the  television  impulses.  Since  television  im- 
pulses range  in  frequency  from  2  to  2,000,000  cycles 
per  second  and  the  frequencies  used  for  broadcast  recep- 
tion from  550,000  to  1,500,000  cycles  per  second,  it  is 
very  obvious  that  this  portion  of  the  radio  spectrum 
could  not  be  used  for  television.  The  frequencies  now 
used  for  television  range  above  30,000,000  cycles.  Thus 
it  is  obvious  that  television  sideband  problem  can  be 
accommodated  satisfactorily. 

These  signals  received  are  amplified  and  rectified, 
that  is  to  say,  the  radio  frequency  is  changed  to  direct  or 
unidirectional  current  so  that  television  im])ulses  may 
be  amplified  and  detected. 

The  instrument  used  to  detect  the  television  im- 
pulses is  similar  in  action  and  appearance  to  the 
Iconoscope.  The  tube  resembles  a  long  slender  cylinder 
enlarged  at  one  end  from  anywhere  to  5  tO'  12  inches 
in  diameter.  Inside  this  end  there  is  a  flourescent  com- 
pound, that  is,  one  which  gives  oft"  light  when  excited 
by  some  form  of  energy.  An  electron  stream  like  the 
one  in  the  Iconoscope  is  shot  at  the  flourescent  screen, 
but  before  arriving  there  it  has  to  pass  through  a  series 
of  elements  which  accelerate  the  stream  and  modulate 
it  with  the  television  impulses.  However,  the  stream 
must  still  be  syncronized  with  the  stream  scanning  the 
mosaic  plate  of  the  iconoscope.  This  is  necessary  so 
that  the  television  impulses  may  strike  the  receiving- 
screen  in  the  corresponding  place  that  they  were  picked 
up  on  the  iconoscope  screen.  This  is  carried  out  bv 
the  use  of  two  oscillatory  electric  or  magnetic  fields 
(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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(CoiitiniK'd  froiii  Page  18) 
Instead  of  lighting — which  wonld  have  hecn  a  futile 
hattle — against  nature  Rroun 

.  .  .  took  the  long  way  home, 
A  matter  of  several  miles. 

People  who  observe  Brown's  actions  might  have  be- 
lieved that  lie  had  given  up  the  struggle  as  futile.  But 
Brown 

.  .  .  was  not  much  concerned  with  them 
instead  he 

.  .  .  bowed  with  grace  to  natural  law 
and  took  the  practical  way  home. 

Frost's  poem,  "New  Hampshire,"  contains  a  very 
clear  and  complete  picture  of  rural  New  England. 
What  he  says  about  New  Hampshire  is  ecjually  true  of 
Vermont,  Maine  and  that  part  of  Massachusetts  not 
contaminated  by  Boston.    Frost  says 

Just  specimens  is  all  New  Hampshire  has. 
And  because  she  has  only  specimens  there  is  nothing 
there  in  commercial  quantities.  Because  of  this  the 
acquisitive  impulse  is  not  strong  in  the  people  of  this 
state.  In  place  of  an  acquisitive  impulse  nature  has 
endowed  these  Yankees  with  a  certain  amount  of  slow 
deliberation. 

Individuality  is  another  characteristic  brought  out 
by  this  poem.    Frost  tells  of  a  man  who 

Burned  down  his  farm  house  for  the  fire  insurance, 
And  spent  the  proceeds  on  a  telescope 
To  satisfy  a  life-long  curiosity 
About  our  place  among  the  infinities. 

This  is  the  same  trait  of  individuality  that  Frost,  hmi- 
self,  exhibited  when  he  sold  his  farm  and  with  the 
proceeds  took  his  family  to  England  for  three  years. 
This  extreme  individualism  is  hard  for  anyone  but  a 
New  Englander  to  understand.  It  is  a  result  of  many 
years  of  self-sufficiency. 

Frost  has  the  true  Yankee  loyalty  to  his  state.  He 
says  in  "New  Hampshire" 

She's  one  of  the  two  best  states  in  the  Union, 
Vermont's  the  other. 
(The  Republican  party  will  probably  agree  with  Frost 
on  Vermont.)    And  towards  the  last  of  the  poem  he 
states  his  preference  for  occupation  and  living,  whether 
to  be  a  "puke  or  a  prude."    He  says 

I  choose  to  be  a  plain  New  Hampshire  farmer 
With  an  income  in  cash  of  say  a  thousand 
(From  say  a  publisher  in  New  York  City). 

After  praising  New  Hampshire  highly  he  closes  the 
poem  characteristically. 

At  present  I'm  living  in  Vermont. 
T.  K.  Whipple  criticizes  New  Englanders  for  their 
"meanness  and  pettiness"  and  claims  that  to  be  the 
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reason  for  New  iMigland's  being  "a  niu'sery  for  re- 
formers." \\']ii];plc  enlircK'  misunderstands  the  New 
hvUgland  mind.  llovvever,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
New  Englanders  seem  mean  and  petty.  I>ut  we  must 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  these  Yankees 
are  intensely  proud  and  even  more  intensely  indepen- 
dent. Generations  of  struggle  with  the  soil,  genera- 
tions of  relying  on  their  own  efforts  to  supply  them- 
selves with  everything  they  need,  has  fostered  this  spirit 
of  independence  until  it  is  almost  overlarge.  In  the 
poem,  "A  Lone  Striker,"  this  characteristic  is  presented 
by  Frost.  A  man  being  late  for  work  is  shut  out  of 
the  mill  for  an  half  hour.  The  man  decides  he'll  not 
go  back  to  work.    If  they  want  him  they  will  have  to 

Come  get  him — they  knew  where  to  search. 

Closely  coupled  with  this  spirit  of  independence  is  a 
Yankee's  indomitable  pride.  Although  he  is  perfectly 
willing  to  confess  that  other  men  are  his  equals  he  will 
not  admit  that  there  is  any  man  who  is  his  superior. 
This  pride  accounts  for  the  great  degree  of  democracy 
in  both  the  politics  and  society  of  rural  New  England. 
W^itness  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  wife  in  "The 
Death  of  The  Hired  Man."  She  takes  "Silas,"  the  hired 
man,  into  the  living  room,  makes  tea  for  him,  tries  to 
make  him  rest  on  the  lounge.  That  is  a  true  demo- 
cratic spirit.  But  witness  also  the  stubborn  pride  of 
the  old  man.  The  previous  summer  he  had  argued 
with  "Harold  Wilson." 

Harold's  young  college  boy's  assurance  piqued  him. 

This  troubled  "Silas"  but  he  would  not  admit  defeat. 
Nor  would  "Silas"  return  to  his  rich  brother, 

A  somebody  —  director  in  the  bank. 
He  had  two  much  pride. 

.  .  .  He  won't  be  made  ashamed 
To  please  his  brother. 

In  "A  Drumlin  W^oodchuck"  Frost  explains  the  con- 
servatism of  the  farmer.  He  compares  a  farmer  to  a 
woodchuck  wdio 

.  .  .  shrewdly  pretends 

That  he  and  the  world  are  friends. 

But  when  any  sign  of  danger  is  observed  they  both 
.  .  .  dive  down  under  the  farm 

to 

.  .  .  take  occasion  tb  think. 

To  a  New  England  Yankee  Frost  attributes  the 
following  characteristics :  restraint,  a  quaint  humor, 
graceful  acceptance  of  natural  law,  slow  deliberation, 
individuality,  love  of  country,  independence,  pride  and 
conservatism.  And  for  the  most  satisfactory  under- 
standing of  Frost's  poetry  the  reader  must  take  into 
consideration  all  of  these  characteristics  of  a  New 
Englander. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  WRITERS  V 

Herbert  Ravenel  Sass 

By  M.  E.  Smith 

2Y 


-iUS  far  we  have  discussed  the  lives  and 
works  of  four  South  Carolina  writers  of 
unquestioned  prominence  among  contempo- 
rary literary  artists,  namely:  Archibald 
Rutledge,  DuBose  Heyward,  Julia  Peterkin,  and 
Robert  Quillen.  In  this,  the  linal  article  of  the  series, 
we  have  chosen  Herbert  Ravenel  Sass,  who  for  almost 
two  decades  has  been  consistently  contributing  to  the 
enrichment  of  South  Carolina's  already  vast  and 
luxuriant  literary  heritage.  These  five  outstanding  ex- 
ponents of  the  PalmettO'  State's  creative  litterateurs  by 
no  means  exhaust  the  list,  but  rather  are  merely  the 
beginning  of  a  galaxy  of  poets,  playwrights,  essayists, 
and  authors  that  grows  larger  and  more  lustrous  with 
each  succeeding  generation. 

Mr.  Sass,  like  many  other  South  Carolina  authors, 
comes  from  a  family  which  has  long  been  distinguished 
in  the  social,  political,  and  literary  circles  of  the  state 
and  nation.  His  father,  George  Herbert  Sass,  was  one 
of  the  most  famous  southern  poets  of  the  preceding 
generation.  Many  literary  critics  have  placed  him  sec- 
ond to  Henry  Timrod  among  the  most  talented  South 
Carolina  poets  of  all  time.  Writing  under  the  }Win  de 
plume  "Barton  Grey,"  his  "The  Quest  of  Father  Boni- 
face" and  similar  masterpieces  won  him  lasting  fame. 
Mr.  Sass'  grandfather,  Jacob  Keith  Sass,  was  a  con- 
temporary, and  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  Charleston,  a 
colleague  of  James  L.  Petigru,  William  J.  Grayson,  and 
others  whose  names  were  once  household  words 
throughout  the  state.  Of  German  parentage,  his  grand- 
father became  president  of  the  Bank  of  Charleston, 
which  position  he  held  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His 
great-grandmother,  Mrs.  Eliza  Murden,  was  a  volumi- 
nous and  able  poet  in  the  early  days  of  the  state's  his- 
tory. From  this  rich  literary  background  Mr.  Sass  has 
undoubtedly  received  his  penchant  for  the  sparkling, 
melodious,  and  poetic  prose  for  which  he  is  widely  noted. 

Born  in  Charleston  on  November  2,  1884,  he  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  Charleston  public  schools 
and  the  College  of  Charleston,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1905.  The  following  year  he  earned  an  M.  A.  from 
the  same  college  and  in  1922  he  was  granted  a  Doctor 
of  Letters  degree.  In  1S^1,9,  he  married  Marion  Hutson 
of  Charleston.  They  have  three  children,  two  daugh- 
ters and  a  son. 

Although  Mr.  Sass  started  writing  for  magazines 
and  periodicals  early  in  life,  he  did  not  publish  his  first 
book,  "The  Way  of  the  Wild,"  until  1926.    In  the 


same  year  he  also  wrote  "Adventures  in  Green  Places," 
a  book  that  proved  to  be  so  popular  that  he  Ijrought  out 
a  second  edition  in  1935. 

Practically  all  true  sons  of  the  South  who  are 
gifted  with  the  mastery  of  the  pen  at  one  time  or  an- 
other attempt  to  recapture  the  glory  that  was  the  South 
in  the  old  plantation  days  and  to  portray  in  its  true 
colors  that  early  era  of  South  Carolina's  illustrious 
ante-bellum  past  when  the  "big  house"  was  the  seat  of 
the  nearest  approach  that  has  been  made  "to  recreate  in 
America  the  classic  Greek  ideal  of  democracy,  the  ideal 
which  produced  the  great  civilizations  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome."  Yet  very  few  writers  have  succeeded  in 
their  attempt  as  has  Mr.  Sass.  He  has  the  background, 
training,  and  appreciation  for  all  that  was  worthwhile 
in  this  great  period  of  the  South's  history  to  make  its 
gallant  gentlemen  and  charming  ladies  live  again  in  the 
imagination  of  those  who  read  the  living  pages  that 
flow  from  beneath  the  magic  of  his  pen. 

Being  a  Charlestonian  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  Mr.  Sass  naturally  possesses  an  absorbing  love 
for  that  seaside  cradle  of  the  majestic  Southern  civiliza- 
tion which  reached  its  zenith  about  1850.  In  his  in- 
troduction tO'  Charles  W.  Smith's  volume  of  wood- 
cuts, "Old  Charleston,"  he  has  this  to  say  concerning 
his  native  city:  ".  .  .  The  fact  remains  that  Charleston 
and  the  Carolina  plantations,  which  formed  with  her 
almost  a  city-state,  were  for  thirty  years  or  more  the 
leaders  of  a  determined  effort  to  preserve  an  ideal  which 
was  finally  submitted  to^  the  trial  of  war,  and  in  that 
trial  was  defeated  and  expelled  from  the  American 
scheme  of  things.  And  now,  after  a  long  time  and  a  long 
experience  of  the  opposite  and  victorious  ideal,  the 
things  in  and  of  Charleston  which  appear  most 
handsome  are  things  that  have  come  down  from  that 
earlier  philosophy.  That  is  a  fact  which  surely  must 
have  some  significance  and  may  even  be  of  great  prac- 
tical importance  in  face  of  the  problems  confronting  us 
today.'' 

With  this  magnificent  perspective  he  has  written  sev- 
eral of  his  most  interesting  and  informative  books,  in- 
cluding "War  Drums,"  "Look  Back  to  Glory,"  "A 
Carolina  Rice  Plantation  of  the  Fifties"  (  with  paintings 
by  Alice  R.  H.  Smith),  and  "Fort  Sumter"  (with  Du- 
Bose Heyward.) 

While  he  excels  in  historical  novels  and  stories 
portraying  the  Southern  culture  of  other  days,  he  is 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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V.  GLENN  SPRINGS 


By  S.  M.  Donnelly 

5Y 


2  K^^^  ''EAR  Spartanburg  is  one  of  the  state's  most 
I  ^  interesting    landmarks.     For    114  years 

fi  I    Glenn  Springs  has  been  noted  as  a  popular 

j^g^S^^lj  watering  place.  The  hotel  was  not  only 
used  as  a  stopping  place  for  travelers  and  tourists,  but 
was  and  is  still  used  as  a  summer  resort.  The  hotel 
has  been  in  constant  use  since  long  before  the  tremors  of 
the  Civil  War  made  themselves  felt  throughout  the  na- 
tion, and  has  operated  every  season  since  its  opening. 

Its  first  owner  was  Mr.  John  R.  Glenn,  for  whom 
the  establishment  is  named.  For  more  than  a  century 
the  medicinal  and  curative  properties  of  the  mineral 
waters  have  helped  to  spread  the  fame  of  the  watering- 
place.  The  mineral  water  has  been  used  in  the  water 
coolers  for  the  United  States  senators  since  early  1929. 

Plantation  owners  and  prominent  southerners,  es- 
pecially of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Western  North 
Carolina,  often  took  their  whole  families  there  for  sev- 
eral weeks  in  the  summer.  Often  the  more  than  one 
hundred  rooms  of  the  hotel  were  filled  and  guests  were 
compelled  to  stay  in  neighboring  houses. 

A  century  ago  Glenn  Springs  was  known  as  the 
foremost  resort  of  its  kind  in  the  South  and  was  a  cen- 
ter for  Southern  society  gatherings  and  recreation.  The 
season  of  1860,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
was  the  most  gala  in  the  history  of  the  hotel.  Once 
Southern  belles  lightly  tripped  across  the  ballroom  and 
young  "Marsters"  donned  their  best  manners  ;  but  these, 
along  with  many  other  incidents  characteristic  of  the 
old  South,  have  passed,  yet  Glenn  Springs  still  remains 
in  operation  much  as  it  did  more  than  a  century  ago. 

Bowling,  billiards  and  many  other  activities  occu- 
pied the  time  of  the  visitors.  Bands  were  engaged  for 
the  season  to  furnish  music  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  many  guests.  Horseback  riding  was  popular,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  romances  had  their  origin 
at  the  resort.    The  frisky  capers  and  peculiar  episodes 


of  youngsters  are  still  retold  amid  the  circles  of  those 
who  once  patronized  the  hotel.  Young  lads  have 
scaled  the  building,  and  the  adventure  of  childhood  has 
called  many  to  explore  the  once  vast  expanse  of  the 
estate. 

The  temperature  of  the  water,  which  flows  from 
the  springs  at  a  gallon  per  minute,  remains  unvaried. 
Although  much  of  the  land  area  that  was  once  the 
property  of  the  hotel  no  longer  belongs  to  the  estate,  this 
is  still  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  of  the  state. 

Among  the  distinguished  visitors  who  patronized 
the  springs  were  Mrs.  John  C.  Calhoun,  wife  of  the 
great  South  Carolina  statesman.  Water  from  the 
springs  has  been  used  by  President  Roosevelt. 

According  to  the  History  of  Spartanburg  County 
by  J.  B.  O.  Landrum  (1905),  James  Means  purchased 
the  property  from  a  Baptist  preacher  and  built  a  two- 
story  frame  house  there  in  1815-16.  Later  the  tract 
was  divided  in  two  and  the  500  acres  on  which  the 
springs  were  located  were  sold  to  Mr.  John  B.  Glenn. 
In  1835  the  resort  had  grown  to  such  proportions  that 
fifteen  men  formed  the  Glenn  Springs  Company  with 
Dr.  Maurice  A.  Moore  as  president,  and  obtained  a 
charter  in  1837.  In  1877  it  was  purchased  by  Dr.  John 
W.  Simpson  and  his  son,  J.  Wister  Simpson.  When 
he  died  a  few  years  later  he  left  his  interest  to  his  sons, 
J.  W.  and  W.  D.  Simpson. 

The  hotel  was  recently  remodeled  and  many  modern 
conveniences  have  been  added.  This  will  be  the  1 14th 
successive  season  of  operation  for  the  resort  since  its 
beginning  in  1825.  In  spite  of  the  modernization,  the 
dining  room  is  the  same  original  dining  room  in  which 
Southerners  used  to  take  their  repasts  when  slaves  and 
hoop  skirts  were  in  keeping  with  the  times.  Still  stand- 
ing in  its  original  setting.  Glenn  Springs  is  reminiscent 
of  a  day  that  is  gone  but  not  forgotten. 
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MIDDLETON  GARDENS 


ATTRACTING  thousands  of  visitors  from 
throughout  the  country  each  year.  Middle- 
ton  Gardens  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
cultivated  gardens  of  the  nation.  Located 
near  Charleston  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  state 
where  the  long  grey  Spanish  moss  lends  it  grandeur  to 
the  setting,  the  majestic  beauty  of  the  graceful  con- 
tours of  the  landscape  blends  with  the  glory  of  bloom- 
ing flowers  in  the  veritable  paradise.  From  the  bright- 
ness of  the  spring  sun  and  clear  sparkle  of  the  water  to 
the  coolness  of  the  dark  shadows  of  the  shrubbery 
and  trees  there  is  a  unity  of  impression  that  remains 
with  the  visitor  long  after  he  has  departed. 


In  natural  glory  are  Magnolia  Gardens,  where  there 
are  no  definite  lines  and  landscaping.  The  flowers  blos- 
som in  wildness  that  gives  one  a  refreshing  realization 
of  the  freedom  and  non-conformity  existing  in  nature. 
Here  is  a  beauty  that  is  similar,  yet  different. 

Azalea  and  Cypress  Gardens  add  to  the  variety  and 
splendor  that  make  up  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sec- 
tions of  the  nation.  The  tall,  moss-draped  cypress  trees 
rising  out  of  the  water  in  the  gardens  are  reminders 
of  a  virgin  forest  in  which  the  visiting  explorer  finds  an 
untouched  spot.  In  beauty  and  variety,  the  gardens  of 
the  South  Carolina  low-country  are  unsurpassed. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  WRITERS 

(  (."(intimird  I' rum  Pa^e  2\  ) 
i.'(|uall\  taKiiU'd  in  I rausU )rming'  the  natural  beauty  of 
his  stall,'  intii  s])arkHni;",  l<ak'iil()scii])ic  jji'dsf.  Ik-  seems 
to  have  a  keen  insight  into  the  ultimate  meaning-  of  life 
and  nature,  an  impressionable  sense  of  perception,  and 
a  delicately  rehned  feeling  for  clear,  eui)honi(>us,  and 
richly  suggestive  description.  As  an  example  of  Shis 
mastery  of  descriptive  expression  we  quote  this  typical 
passage  from  his  "On  the  Wings  of  a  IWrd"  : 

"It  was  as  though  the  songs  of  the  birds  had  gained 
something  in  sweetness  and  in  power  from  the  frag- 
rance of  the  flowers  and  the  wet  leaves  ;  and  one  could 
ask  for  no  greater  happiness  that  morning  than  to  stand 
in  the  dim  shadows  luider  those  ancient  oaks  and  hear 
ten  or  fifteen  wood  thrushes  celebrate  the  sun-god's 
slow  ascent  to  his  high  throne.  It  was  a  melody  as  of 
bells  and  flutes  and  unknown  instruments  all  of  gold  ; 
a  chorus  of  invisible  voices,  some  near  at  hand,  others 
far  away,  lifted  not  in  ecstasy  or  in  passionate  love, 
but  in  a  calm,  pure  hymn  of  praise,  nobler  and  purer 
than  any  other  music  of  the  hills." 

With  this  same  eloquence  of  phraseology  and 
rhythmical  beauty  of  style,  Mr.  Sass  has  written  three 
other  books  on  nature,  "Grey  Eagle,"  and  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  "The  Way  of  the  Wild"  and  "Ad- 
ventures in  Green  Places."  In  addition  to  his  masterly 
volumes,  he  has  also  found  time  to  regularly  contribute 
short  stories,  sketches,  and  special  articles  to  Harpers, 
the  Atlantic,  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  the  Readers 
Digest,  and  many  other  leading  American  magazines. 


REUNION 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

It  was  questions  and  answers.  Each  of  us  wanted 
to  know  what  everybody  else  was  doing  and  just  the 
particular  way  in  which  he  was  doing  it.  J.  P.  told 
us  about  his  work  in  Washington  and  the  law  course 
he  was  pursuing  at  night.  He  brought  out  some  of  his 
newest  books  for  our  inspection. 

"Where  do  you  attend  school?"  somebody  wanted 
to  know. 

"Columbus  University.  It's  strickly  an  evening 
class." 

"Columbus  University?"  I  asked.  "Why  not  Co- 
lumbia University?" 

"Well,  Columbia  University  is  in  New  York  and  I 
didn't  think  1  could  make  it  over  there  every  night." 

"Tell  us,  J.  P.,  have  you  fallen  in  love  with  any  of 
those  Washington  debutantes?  Is  it  true  that  up  there 
the  girls  outnumber  the  boys  about  four  to  one?" 

So  it  went.  Kelley  told  of  his  work  in  the  Post 
Office,  i  iugh  outlined  his  jjrospects  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  for  the  following  year. 

"Hugh,"  J.  P.  said,  "speaking  of  girls  —  you  were 


always  the  object  of  their  affections,  ilow  about  it? 
Are  you  having  any  affaires  dc  couer  now?" 

"No,  J.  P.,  1  seem  to  be  growing"  more  and  more 
conservative  where  sentiment  is  concerned." 

It  was  after  seven-thirty  and  Mason  was  supposed 
to  meet  us  then. 

"Wonder  what's  keeping  Mack,"  somebody  voiced 
the  thought  in  all  our  minds.  "I  suggest  we  go  after 
him." 

"A  good  idea.  He's  probably  having  wife  trouble. 
I  hear  Elsie  rides  herd  over  him  like  a  Seeing  Eye 
scholar." 

"If  you  wonder  what  I  think.  Mason  needs  some- 
body to  sort  of  keep  him  straight.  He's  a  good  guy 
but  too  quick  tempered  and  impulsive  for  his  good.  I 
sure  hope  they  get  along  swell  from  now  on." 

"They  will.  Mason  tells  me  they  are  expecting  a 
son  in  February.  That's  the  solution  of  their  mar- 
riage problem." 

"Well,  we'll  have  to  talk  her  into  letting  us  have 
Mason  for  tonight.  It  wouldn't  be  a  reunion  without 
him." 

We  drew  our  coats  snugly  about  us  as  we  let  our- 
selves out  once  more  into  the  night. 

"It's  grown  appreciably  colder  in  the  short  time 
we  were  in  there.  Or  does  it  just  seem  that  way  through 
contrast  with  that  warm  room?" 

"Probably  both.  One  thing  certain  —  we're  in  for 
a  bad  night." 

"No  matter.  We'll  get  Mason  and  hunt  some  joint 
and  hole  up  for  the  evening." 

"Sure.  No  use  doing  any  unnecessary  driving  on  a 
night  like  this." 

We  were  right  about  Mason  Mack.  Elsie  was 
planning  to  attend  a  party  at  a  neighbor's  house  and 
was  pretty  definitely  decided  that  Mason  should  escort 
her.  Hugh  and  I  stayed  in  the  car  while  Kelley  and 
Sims  went  in  to  influence  lUsie.  Presently  they  re- 
turned and  proclaimed  Mason  the  "Freed-man."  He, 
according  to  the  laughing  reports  of  his  buddies,  had 
told  his  beloved  wife  to  take  a  vacation  in  Hades.  We 
found  later  that  what  really  happened  was  that  Elsie 
had  graciously  acceded  to^  our  plans  imder  J.  P.'s  per- 
suasion and  solemn  promises  from  Mason  that  there 
would  be  absolutely  no  drinking  —  not  even  beers. 

We  laughed  and  talked  our  way  through  the  heart 
of  the  small  city  several  times.  It  was  gaily  lighted  in 
a  brave  attempt  to  seem  cosmopolitan.  Automobiles 
were  surprisingly  few  and  we  attributed  this  to  the 
viciousness  of  the  weather  as  well  as  the  promise  of 
worse  to  come  before  morning. 

The  Shortorder  Grill  is  an  unpretentious  establish- 
ment on  the  outskirts  of  Camden.  It  has  amjile  floor 
space,  a  nickelodian,  several  blond  waitresses,  and  boasts 
the  best  steak  sandwiches  made.  Its  sign  reads : 
"Open  All  Night." 

One  booth  accommodated  our  crowd  of  live.  Mason 
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ordered  a  round  of  beers.  When  they  came  he  insisted 
on  being  host  and  paying  for  everything.  He  poured 
his  glass  and  dedicated  it  to  liis  wife  and  to  promises  in 
generah 

Conversation  settled  down  to  a  l.)usiness-like  flow. 
The  noises  of  shuffling  feet,  glasses,  bottles,  laughter  and 
music  in  the  cafe  drowned  out  our  talk  and  gave  us  a 
feeling  of  privacy.  Mason  was  all  for  settHng  eco- 
nomics, J.  P.  and  Kelley  struck  for  politics  and  the 
boosting  of  Civil  Service.  I  joined  them  in  praise  of 
this  branch  of  service.  Hugh  argued  that  Civil  Serv- 
ice fell  short  of  its  idealistic  aim :  that  of  providing  a 
field  of  endeavor  in  which  a  man  absolutely  advances  on 
his  own  merit. 

"It  would  be  swell,  if  it  really  did  that,"  Hugh  said. 

"I  know  what  I'm  talking  about,"  J.  P.  set  his  glass 
down  and  raised  his  voice.  "If  my  boss  gets  mad  at  me 
tomorrow  —  I  don't  care  how  mad  he  gets,  so  long  as 
my  efiiciency  is  up  to  par,  he  can't  fire  me  and  that's 
more  than  can  be  said  for  most  jobs.  I  have  that 
security." 

"What's  to  prevent  his  pretending  your  efficiency 
has  fallen  ofl:?" 

"I  can  demand  that  he  show  cause.  I  can  take  a 
re-examination  on  the  details  of  m_\'  job  and  prove  that 
I  can  handle  them  all  right.  Then,  if  he  persists  in  his 
efforts  to  have  me  dismissed,  the  worst  I  can  sufi:er 
is  to  be  transferred." 

"I  like  the  idea  behind  Civil  Service.  If  it  can  only 
be  enforced." 

"It  is  enforced,  Hugh,  believe  me  —  I  know." 

"I  say  that's  a  heck  of  a  thing,"  Mason  broke  in. 
"I  like  the  old  'spoils  system.'  What's  the  use  in  a 
man's  being  smart  if  he  can't  profit  from  it." 

"That  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  'smart.'  Just 
because  some  men  have  superior  cunning  or  acumen  is 
no  reason  they  should  be  given  a  free  hand  to  out-wit 
and  rob  weaker  men.  It's  just  as  if  I  were  a  heavy- 
weight wrestler,"  we  lifted  eyebrows  at  that.  We 
realized  better  than  he  the  tremendous  strength  of 
Hugh's  powerful  body,  "and  decided  that  just  because 
I  was  big  and  strong  I  would  take  somebody's  money 
or  go  to  my  landlord  and  refuse  to  pay  rent  and  dare 
him  to  do  anything  about  it.  We  have  laws  to  prevent 
physical  bullying  —  why  not  laws  to  stem  the  tide  of 
mental  domineering?" 

"I'll  tell  you  why  —  it's  because  the  'bright  boys' 
pull  the  strings  to  have  laws  made  and  so  long  as  they 
make  them  they  aren't  going  to  create  ordinances  that 
cramp  their  style  .  .  .  and  I  don't  know  as  I  blame 
them."   That  was  from  Mason. 

"I  blame  them,"  Hugh  insisted.  "It's  just  as  much 
a  wrong  to  fire  a  man  to  gratify  a  personal  grudge,  or 
it's  just  as  great  a  sin  to  take  a  man's  money  through 
a  dishonest  suit  as  it  would  be  to  beat  him  up  physically 
and  take  his  money  at  the  point  of  a  gun." 


"That  leads  us  into  the  moral  aspect.  Legal  pro- 
ceedings make  no  point  about  morals." 

"Well,  I'm  telling  you,"  Hugh  went  on.  "We  could 
do  with  a  little  more  ethics  in  our  government  and 
politics  as  well  as  in  business  itself." 

"  'He  governs  best  who  governs  least.'  All  the  gov- 
ernment needs  to  do  is  assure  personal  safety  through 
police  protection.  It  ought  to  give  every  person  the 
right  to  make  and  have  money  if  he  is  smart  enough  to 
do  it.    I  believe  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest." 

"What  provisions  do  you  make  for  the  weak  and 
helpless  ?" 

"I  guess  they  wouldn't  starve.  We  have  charitable 
organizations.  I  mean  to  support  the  Church.  The 
poor  will  always  be  with  us  —  the  Bible  says  so." 

"Yes,  the  Bible  does  say  that  —  but  it  doesn't  say 
that  we  shouldn't  do  everything  in  our  power  to  help 
relieve  their  needs.  Anything  done  for  them  directly 
helps,  of  course,  but  the  only  real  and  lasting  aid  that 
can  be  given  the  poverty-stricken  is  to  prevent,  by  con- 
stitutional amendment,  their  being  exploited  by  rich  and 
scheming  speculators." 

"Who's  exploiting  them  ?  They  have  an  equal 
chance  with  everybody  else." 

"Well,  what  I'm  saying  is  that  the  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world  is  at  hand  when  governments  can  no  longer 
afl^ord  to  sit  idly  by  and  watcli  big  business  crush  the 
working  man.  The  masses  are  beginning  to  get  them- 
selves organized.  They  are  being  educated  through 
radio  facilities,  daily  papers,  enforced  high  school  at- 
tendance, and  a  small  minority  of  political  leaders  who 
genuinely  have  their  interests  at  heart.  They  are  get- 
ting in  position  to  demand  that  the  government  pro- 
tect them  from  ruthless  employers." 

"Nobody's  exploiting  labor.  It's  just  that  a  few 
demagogues  go  out  among  them  trying  to  stir  them 
to  rebellion.  If  labor  organizers  would  leave  people 
alone  they'd  be  as  happy  as  they  could  wish." 

"So  would  the  negro  slave,"  I  cut  in,  "had  it  not 
been  for  emancipation  agitation.  Southerners  claimed 
that  their  slaves  were  happy  in  pre-war  days  —  and  so 
they  might  have  been  —  unless  they  were  brought 
over  from  Africa,  they  never  knew  anything  but 
slavery." 

"Just  what  is  it  that  you  advocate  in  the  way  of  re- 
form, Hugh?" 

"Let  me  tell  you,"  I  demanded.  "Government 
ownership  of  ammunitions  factories,  government  super- 
vision of  all  business  establishments,  education  made 
available  to  every  person  through  government  loans 
and  endowments,  and  the  assurance  to  every  person  that 
he  won't  be  discriminated  against  because  of  his  social 
position,  his  color,  or  his  material  wealth." 

"Currie,  you're  a  plain  Communist !" 

"Well,  if  I  came  from  the  wrong  side  of  town  I 
can't  help  that.  I  never  had  anything  and  never  hope 
to  have  anything.    I  know  which  side  I'm  on  in  this 
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iight  hi'lwccii  Capital  and  Kahor  and  I'm  not  selling  out 
to  an\  inonrxrd  intt'rcsts.  'V\\v  least  I  can  do  is  re- 
nienilier  ni\'  lather  and  home  and  extend  sympathy  for 
the  heart-hreak  and  misery  he  underwent." 

"W  hat  was  the  matter  with  him?  (  )tlK'r  men  make 
(U'cent  living's  —  why  couldn't  he?" 

"Sickness.  He  was  a  brilliant  man  —  my  dad  was. 
Artistic  and  musical.  He  never  had  a  chance.  With 
an  eighth  grade  school  education,  he  was  completely  at 
the  mercy  of.  .  .  .'" 

"You're  crazy  as  hell.  Nobody  was  following  him 
around  trying  to  take  anything  he  had.  You  imagine 
things.  He  had  an  equal  chance  with  everybody  else, 
if  he  couldn't  make  a  go  of  things,  it  was  his  fault  — 
not  that  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  What 
the  hell?  Uncle  Sam  can't  dry  nurse  every  namby 
pamby  who'd  like  a  yacht  and  what  comes  with  it.  All 
Uncle  Sam  can  do  is  say,  'Here  it  is,  get  it,  if  you're 
able.'  " 

"Fellows  let's  change  the  subject.  We're  getting 
nowhere  and  the  conversation  may  lead  to  hard 
feelings." 

"Well,  let  me  say  this  and  then  we'll  talk  about 
something  else,"  Hugh  asked.  He  took  up  the  discus- 
sion where  I  had  intruded.  "What  I'm  saying  is  the 
time  has  come  when  there  is  going  to  be  an  'interfering' 
form  of  government.  It's  no  longer  a  question  of 
whether  we  want  it  or  not  —  it's  how  will  we  react 
to  a  situation  that  has  already  come  to  pass.  Labor  is 
in  power  now  and  gaining  more  power  with  every  union 
meeting.  Money  men  are  crying  'wolf  till  their  lungs 
are  bursting  —  but  it's  too  late  —  they're  in  minority." 

"They've  always  been  in  minority.    So  what?" 

"So  this.  The  masses  have  become  acutely  aware  of 
the  power  that  lies  in  their  numbers.  They  are  using 
that  power  and  they'll  continue  to  do  so.  The  part  of 
the  educated  man  is  to  act  as  go-between  and  prevent 
bloodshed.  That's  why  I  say  business  and  government 
must  look  to  their  ethics.  Only  the  most  delicate  ap- 
plication of  justice  and  the  deciding  of  issues  on  a  basis 
of  their  moral  characteristics  can  bring  this  nation  safely 
through  the  present  crisis." 

"Who's  going  to  administer  this  judgment?" 

"You'll  have  to  ask  that  of  a  wiser  man  than  I  am. 
I  believe  we  decided  we  would  change  the  subject." 

"Sure,  let's  talk  about  something  else.  This  is 
getting  stale.  We  hear  politics,  ])olitics,  'til  I'm  sick 
of  it." 

"Me  too.  What'll  it  be?  Religion,  philosophy,  mar- 
riage (there's  an  apt  subject),  love  or  alimony?" 

"After  all,  this  is  Christmas  .  .  .  the  time  of  all  the 
year  when  religion  is  a  subject  for  discussion.  How 
about  religion?  Hugh,  you  were  the  one  in  high  school 
who  came  nearest  having  spiritual  insight.  Have  your 
views  changed  any  as  regards  religion?" 

"Considerably,  J.  P.  I  have  entirely  discredited  the 
first  books  of  the  Old  Testament  for  one  thing." 
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"Have  you,  now?"  Mason  asked.  "How  (l<j  you 
explain  Genesis?" 

"All  a  process  of  evolution." 

"Get  us  some  more  beers  and  then  he  can  go  into 
the  discussion.    You  want  more  beer.  Mack?" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,  fellf>ws.  lleer's  all  right ;  but  I'd 
like  something  a  little  stronger  now.  Let  me  call  that 
girl  over  here  anrl  find  out  where  we  can  get  some- 
thing." 

The  blond  came  in  answer  to  his  signal. 

"Say,  you  cute  doll,  I  want  something  stronger  than 
beer.    Can  I  get  liquor  here?" 

"We  don't  sell  licjuor  here.  Would  there  be  some- 
thing else,  please?" 

"Yeah,  bring  us  more  beers." 

When  the  waitress  returned  Mason  playfully  patted 

her. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "you're  the  cutest  thing  I've 
seen  in  weeks.  Ain't  she,  fellows?"  The  girl  grinned 
without  mirth  and  for  some  reason  I  felt  sorry  for  her. 
After  a  chorus  of  yeses  from  us,  Mason  asked,  "What's 
your  name?" 

"It  doesn't  matter." 

"Oh,  yes,  it  does.    Supposing  I  wanted  to  call  you. 
How  would  I  know  who  tO'  ask  for?" 
"You  won't  be  calling  me." 

"Sure.  Suppose  I  wanted  more  beer?  Come  on, 
honey,  tell  us  your  name." 

"It's  Helen  —  if  that's  any  satisfaction  to  you." 

"O.  K.,  Helen,  you're  a  sweet  kid.  Now  tell  that 
nigger  over  yonder  to  bring  me  a  quart  of  sloe  gin.'' 

"You  can't  get  any  liquor  here." 

"All  right,  all  right.  I  can't  get  any  here  —  but  you 
tell  him  to  bring  me  some  anyway." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  him  .  .  .  but  it  won't  do  any  good." 

"You  let  me  worry  about  that." 

The  waitress  left  and  I  turned  to  Hugh.  "You 
were  going  to  tell  us  about  your  religion,  Hugh." 

"It  isn't  worth  it.  I  believe  a  lot  of  crazy  things 
.  .  .  I  don't  claim  they  make  sense.  And  the  worst  part 
is,  they  aren't  remotely  original." 

"You  said  something  about  evolution,"  Mason 
laughed.  "You  aren't  going  to  tell  us  you  believe  we 
came  from  monkeys,  are  you?  You  don't  believe  in 
evolution,  do  you,  Hugh?" 

"Evolution  isn't  something  you  believe  in.  To  me 
it  is  just  as  much  a  fact  as  that  the  world  is  oval  in- 
stead of  flat.  It's  unscientific  to  claim  the  theory  of 
evolution  is  demonstrable  ;  but  for  me,  it  is  too  logical 
to  admit  of  any  doubt." 

"So  your  old  man  was  a  monkey,  eh?" 

"That  conception  of  evolution  is  so  narrow- 
minded  and  misapplied  that  I  won't  even  stoop  to  con- 
fute it.  H  that's  what  you  want  to  believe  evolution  is, 
that's  your  privilege,  Mason,  and  I  won't  attempt  to 
disillusion  you." 

So,  till  far  into  morning  each  man's  convictions, 
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theories,  hopes,  ambitions,  plans,  and  past  experiences 
were  discussed.  Beer  loosened  tongues  and  Mason's 
quart  of  gin,  delivered  on  schedule  as  he  had  predicted, 
was  gone  by  three  o'clock.  The  conversation  became 
maudlin.  It  lost  its  orderliness  and  any  semblance  of 
continuity.  Voices  were  hoisted  loud  and  vociferously. 
Mason  got  drunk,  J.  P.,  Kelley,  and  Hugh  were 
"ascending  rapidly"  as  they  admitted,  and  I  was  more 
than  usually  sociable. 

Eventually  Hugh  suggested  we  break  it  up.  Every- 
one agreed  to  meet  the  following  Christmas  and  then  we 
decided  we  would  continue  to  have  a  get-together  every 
Christmas  night  to  compare  notes  on  progress  and  plans. 
We  thought  it  would  be  an  engaging  experiment  as  well 
as  serve  as  stimulus  in  case  our  ambitions  flagged.  With 
sincere,  if  somewhat  mawkish,  wishes  for  the  year  to 
come  we  rose  to  leave. 

Five  young  men  happy  in  the  spring  of  our  exist- 
ence. Five  ordinary  young  men,  five  members  of  any 
Tom-Dick-and-Harry  group,  five  fellows  with  the 
dreams  and  bright  shining  worlds  that  are  part  of  every 
twenty-two-year-old's  inheritance.  We  were  eager  for 
the  future  —  eager  to  be  presented  to  Eife  and  say : 


"Here  we  are  —  give  us  half  a  chance  and  we'll  re- 
deem this  world."   Fate  had  plans  of  her  own. 

In  slippers  of  ice  death  stalked  us  on  our  way 
home.  Kelley,  in  spite  of  the  alcohol  that  played  havoc 
with  his  nervous  system,  drove  carefully  and  sanely. 
In  the  early  night  passing  cars  had  ground  the  ice  coat- 
ing in  the  center  lanes  to  a  pulp,  but  aside  from  the 
tracks  made  by  the  cars  the  pavement  was  covered  thick 
and  smooth.  It  reflected  with  a  gleam  the  cold  bright 
light  from  street  lamps. 

Down  South  Street  we  turned  olT  onto  the  old  Co- 
lumbia road  to  take  Mason  home.  When  we  ap- 
proached the  Philadelphia  Baptist  Church  we  heard  the 
distant  waugh  of  a  siren.  The  sound  came  nearer  as 
we  drove  on.  Someone  suggested  that  we  pull  over  to 
the  side  and  let  the  ambulance  pass.  Kelley  sidled  his 
car  out  of  the  main  tracks  but  was  afraid  to  go  farther 
for  fear  of  sliding  into  a  side  ditch. 

When  we  reached  the  curve  called  Deacon's  Jut  we 
realized  that  the  ambulance  was  closer  than  we  had 
thought.  Kelley  speeded  up  in  order  to  clear  the  curve 
before  we  met  the  ambulance.  As  we  rounded  the  jutting 
corner  we  came  full  into  the  blinding  glare  of  powerful 
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hcadligiits.  Mason  \'c'llc(l  and  KcUcy  slanimi'd  his 
lirakcs.  Our  locked  wln'cls  lost  traction  on  tlic  smooth 
ice  and        hui'dk'd  lorward  with  unchcclvcd  sijccfk 

'khc  kist  thin^  1  recall  was  seeing  the  white  ambu- 
lance get  out  of  control  and  come  crashing  toward  us 
broadside.  W  hen  we  struck  1  felt  a  slight  pain  in  my 
head,  saw  brilliant  colored  Hashes,  and  marvelled  at  the 
wonders  of  nature. 

*       *  * 

I  remember  as  a  child  I  tramped  the  tields  wben 
summer  turned  cool.  I  watched  the  pageantry  of  the 
suminer  clouds  and  drew  pictures  of  mountains,  ships, 
and  balloons  in  them  that  moved  with  the  soft  wind. 
I  smelled  the  ]3ungent  odor  of  pulled  fodder  everywhere 
and  followed  in  my  walks  the  haphazard  flight  of  the 
sandfly. 

Now  I  gain  strength  from  contact  with  the  beauties 
of  autumn.  It  is  late  morning  l)ut  the  grass  is  still 
shining  with  its  load  of  dewdrops.  An  occasional  bird 
twitters  a  half-hearted  swan  song.  The  first  faint 
splashes  of  color  —  rust  red  and  streaks  of  pink  — 
grace  the  full  bosom  of  the  landscape.  Haw  trees  are 
hanging  full  of  green  fruit.  Multicolored  sloes  ;  summer 
grapes  (green-clustered  aand  promising)  ;  locusts,  huge 
and  curving  like  mottled  green  and  brown  half-moons 
bear  testimony  to  the  potency  of  the  earth.  Walnuts 
roll  beneath  feet,  muscadines  shine  like  rovmd  green 
marbles,  and  a  hickory  tree  yields  its  fruit  to  my  fingers. 
That  sweetgum  whose  juice,  dried  and  crumbly,  is  in  its 
broken  bark  ;  the  ironwood  and  beech  trees,  the  oaks, 
sassafras,  gnarled  old  cedars,  dogwoods,  inditTerently 
decorated  with  their  small  clusters  of  dull  red  beads  — 
all  are  harmonies  in  the  panorama  of  late  summer. 

The  world  seems  old  in  the  autumn  morning  sun- 
light. I  ask  myself :  To  what  purpose  is  this  urge  to 
live,  this  impulse  to  create,  to  chart,  to  plan,  to  lay  away 
when  all  ends  in  frustration  and  decay?  Day  after  day, 
night  after  night  the  earth  follows  its  revolving  coin-se 
to  disintegration.  Christmas  will  come  again  but  there 
will  be  no  reunion.  Many  times  will  holiday  gaiety  rest 
on  the  fevered  spirits  of  the  young  and  ambitious ;  but 
Kelley,  Hugh,  Sims,  and  Mason  Mack  will  not  share  it. 
They  exist  only  in  memory.  Everything  is  born  of  the 
earth  and  in  time  must  return  to  it.  I  find  it  hard  to 
reconcile  the  fact  that  men  with  wdiom  I  walked, 
talked,  laughed,  hoped,  and  planned  are  one  with  the 
waters  that  fail  from  the  sea. 


THERE'S  RELIGION  IN  THE  AIR 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 
the  act  of  puUing  a  hrij/ht  red  silk  dress  over  her 
head.  The  radio,  ivilh  the  scnnon  in  process,  is 
still  goiiiji,  so  that  the  characters  must  speak  above 
it  wJieii  they  do  speak.) 
Radio:  .  .  .  and  I've  always  liked  to  think  of  our 
journey  through  life  as  one  of  those  trams  one 


sees  on  Pike's  Peak,  that  magnificent  mountain  in 
the  west.  You  buy  your  ticket  and  enter  the  tram, 
which  is  towed  u])  the  track  bv  a  cable  from  the 
mountain-top.    When  you  .  .  . 

Lit. I.IAN  [still  worki)}(i  at  her  dress)  :  This  confounded 
collar  never  would  stay  down. 

Radio  :  ...  as  you  are  slowly  drawn  up  the  mountain- 
side toward  the  top  —  the  higher  up  you  get  the 
more  beautiful  seems  the  mountain  below  you, 
but  .  .  . 

John:  See  here  where  Clem  Abbott  predicts  the  Cubs 
will  win  over  the  Yanks  this  time.  I  think  he's 
crazy  as  hell. 

Radio  every  few  feet.  Nearer  the  top  the  going 

gets  slower  and  slower,  but  you  can  always  look 
up  and  see  your  friends  that  are  waiting  for  you 
and  encouraging  you  to  come  on.  Down  below  .  .  . 

Lillian  (reuwi'iiig  the  curlers  front  her  hair):  Did 
you  have  a  date  with  Dottie  last  night? 

John  {looking  quickly  iouxird  the  kitchen):  Sh-h-h. 
Not  so  loud.  Yeah,  went  by  there  about  eleven  and 
stayed  till  nearly  two.  [He  shuffles  the  paper  around 
for  a  few  moments.)   You  dating  Charlie  tonight? 

Lillian  :  Guess  so. 

Radio  :  Then  when  you  finally  reach  the  top  and  alight 
from  your  tram-car,  there  you  can  look  back  and 
see  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  in  America. 
For  miles  and  miles  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Bingley  {from-  the  kitchen)  :  What  time  is  it? 

John  and  Lillian  (both  yelling):  Five  minutes  till 
twelve. 

Mrs.  Bingley:  Lillian,  y^ou'd  better  put  on  an  apron 
and  get  to  setting  the  table.  Fm  gonna  get  this  old 
hen  ready  to  brown.  This  confounded  stove  is  so 
hot  it  burnt  my  bread  to  a  crisp.  ( Lillian  takes  an 
apron  from  the  dresser  drazver.) 

John  (^/;7/  reading)  :  See  where  "The  Dream  of  the 
Native"  is  coming  here  with  Dorothy  Lamour.  You 
know  that  gal  looks  good  enough  to  eat.  Guess  Fll 
have  to  see  that. 

Lillian  {going  into  the  kitchen )  :  I  hope  Charlie  wants 
to  go  and  can  get  his  dad's  car  that  night. 

(.lolin  continues  reading.   The  radio  runs  zvith- 
ont  interruption  for  a  moment.) 

Radio  :  And  let  us  be  ever  mindful  of  those  who  are 
working  in  foreign  fields  to  spread  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  Li  everything  we  do  in  our  daily  lives,  let 
us  keep  these  disciples  of  the  Lord  in  our  minds, 
and  let  us  by  word  of  mouth  and  every  possible 
deed  or  gift  give  them  all  the  support  which  we 
are  capable  of  doing.  Let  us  pray.  Oh,  our  all- 
redeeming  Father,  we  pray  that  Thou  wouldst  give 
us  the  strength  and  courage  to  meet  the  .  .  . 

Mr.s.  BinglivY  (still  from  the  kitchen)  :  John,  did  you 
get  that  can  of  cranberry  sauce  I  told  you  to  get 
yesterday  ?    I  can't  find  it  anywhere. 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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ALONE 

By  Richard  E.  Byrd 
DVANCE  BASE,  latitude  80°08'  South— 
this  is  the  setting  of  Rear  Admiral  Richard 
E.  Byrd's  account  of  his  1934  winter's 
stay  in  the  Antarctic.  The  whole  Antarctic 
expedition  was  for  the  purely  scientific  purpose  of 
studying  meteorological  and  auroral  phenomena.  When 
it  was  decided  that  the  base  established  at  Little 
America  was  not  far  enough  south  for  some  observa- 
tions to  be  made,  it  was  Byrd  himself  who  went.  Here 
we  have  a  man  who  is  a  strong-hearted  adventurer 
out  to  accomplish  a  cold,  factual  purpose.  But  the 
story  of  his  solitary  stay  through  this  winter-long  night 
makes  intensely  interesting  reading  and  reveals  clearly 
the  type  man  who  risked  his  life  with  no  heroic  in- 
tent to  obtain  scientific  data  that  would  add  to  science's 
means  of  weather  predictions. 

The  scientific  interest  of  the  book  is  made  simple 
enough  to  be  interesting  to  the  average  layman,  but 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  story  is  that  in  which 
the  writer  tells  what  he  did  and  thought  during  his 
stay  in  the  close  confinement  of  the  little  hut  on  wind- 
swept Ross  Barrier.  It  tells  of  his  struggle  against 
death  from  the  fumes  of  his  kerosene  stove,  the  hours 
of  misery  brought  on  by  the  gases  from  the  radio 
generator,  the  seemingly  eternal  hours  when  sheer 
loneliness  threatened  to  drive  him  mad.  This  man,  used 
to  cold  and  hunger  and  physical  hardship,  came  from 
those  weeks  of  lonesome  monotony  and  darkness  with 
a  story  to  tell  that  grips  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 
In  the  tame  comfort  of  your  room,  sample  a  few  pages 
of  a  fantastic  story  of  a  man  who  lived  where  the 
elements  played  at  85°  below  zero.  We  think  you  will 
like  it.  — Owens  Wood,  2Y. 


OLD  HAVEN 


By  David  Cornel  De  Jong 
It  is  distinctly  refreshing  to  step  aside  from  the 
up-to-the-minute  novels  that  cover  so  much  shelf  space 
in  the  modern  library  —  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  a 


story  that  has  a  timeless  quality  about  it.  David  Cornel 
De  Jong  takes  the  reader  to  a  tiny  Dutch  village  on  the 
North  Sea,  and  when  you  return  frcjm  the  pleasing 
spell  created  by  his  poetic  prose  you  feel  as  if  you  had 
lived  in  Witsum  for  years  and  had  been  on  closest 
terms  with  efficient  Great  Beppe,  simple  Maarten, 
changeable  Tjerk,  and  lovable  Klaas.  You  have  known 
this  completely  foreign  village  with  its  neat  red  roofs 
and  the  gray  tower  surrounded  with  carefully  tilled 
fields.  You  have  mingled  with  the  people  who  go  to 
these  fields  at  sun-up  and  work  till  the  six  o'clock  bell 
calls  them  home  along  the  green  dike  that  keeps  out 
the  only  enemy  of  these  people  —  the  sea. 

David  Jong  is  a  young  writer,  and  this  is  only  his 
second  work,  but  he  is  fresh  from  his  boyhood  ex- 
periences in  this  setting  that  was  his  home.  Thus  he 
is  writing  of  people  and  life  that  he  has  known  inti- 
mately. He  has  known  the  three  classes :  The  fisher 
folk,  the  land  folk,  and  the  wealthier  town  folk.  He 
knows  the  fine  distinctions  of  their  rank,  the  rigid  cus- 
toms and  codes  of  etiquette  of  these  people  that  are 
held  together  by  a  common  and  timeless  tradition. 

The  story  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  tra- 
ditionally wealthy  Millema  family  and  its  reactions 
against  the  control  of  the  town.  Grandmother  Beppe, 
able  and  efficient,  manages  a  building  company  and 
takes  pride  in  her  self-given  privilege  of  being  uncon- 
ventional. There  are  with  her  four  daughters,  her  son 
Gosse,  and  his  family  of  three  boys.  For  each  of  these 
there  is  a  set  place,  a  mission  as  it  were,  to  be  filled  in 
the  life  of  the  village,  and  they  are  expected  to  carry 
on  under  the  limitations  of  the  village,  yet  each  breaks 
away  from  this  expected  pattern. 

Most  important  is  the  story  of  Tjerk.  the  middle 
brother.  His  life  is  followed  from  the  year  when  the 
great  flood  —  he  was  just  eight  then  —  till  he  leaves 
Witsum  bound  for  America,  taking  with  him  Antoinette, 
the  wife  that  has  been  so  misunderstood  by  the  villagers. 

All  this  is  a  simple  story,  utterly  un-American  and 
un-English.  It  is  of  a  people  who  are  refreshingly 
different  and  is  written  by  one  who  knows  these  people 
because  he  has  been  one  of  them. 

— Owens  Wood,  2Y. 
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REVUES  BREVES 
Leonardo  Do  Vinci 

/)_V  Antonina  V-'ai.livnti  n 
MiiR'.  Antonina  Vallcntin  has  written  the  first  com- 
I>lete  portrait  of  this  man  whose  field  of  knowledge 
approached  universality  in  its  scope  and  whose  scientific 
and  artistic  achievements  are  still  startling  for  their 
brilliance.  As  a  background  for  this  work,  she  has 
recreated  the  entire  Renaissance  world.  The  life  of  this 
man  makes  interesting  reading,  this  man  who  knew  the 
human  body  as  a  physician,  who  invented  a  submarine, 
who  understood  the  sun's  proper  place  in  the  universe, 
who  restored  life  to  painting  and  rescued  it  from 
scholasticism,  who  knew  Cesare  Borgia,  Isabella  d'Este, 
Machiavelli  and  Giuliano.  Mme.  Vallentin  has  de- 
veloped an  understanding  of  the  mind  of  this  man  who 
forsook  friends,  wealth,  fame,  and  happiness  in  his 
attempt  to  comply  with  a  self -demand  for  perfection. 
Leonardo,  whose  Last  Supper  and  Mona  Lisa  awe 
thousands  yearly,  died  an  embittered  and  forgotten 
man,  and  the  account  of  his  brilliant  successes  and 
magnificent  failures  makes  splendid  reading. 


Union  Now 

By  Clarence  K.  Streit 
Clarence  K.  Streit  proposes  that  the  ten  democracies 
of  the  world  join  themselves  into  a  federal  union  to 
prevent  war,  reduce  taxes,  and  guarantee  democracy  in 
a  changing  world.  Such  a  union  would  combine  the 
man-power,  defense  resources,  customs,  economic  re- 
sources, and  communications  facilities  of  the  members. 
It  would  reserve  to  the  individual  members  control  of 
their  home  affairs  and  would  leave  the  way  open  for 
other  democratic  nations  to  join,  provided  they  were 
willing  to  abide  by  the  Union's  Bill  of  Rights.  The 
scheme  is  compact  in  its  conception  and  clear  in  its 
presentation,  and,  in  view  of  the  international  situation 
of  today,  its  reading  is  at  least  thought-provoking. 


After  Freedom 

By  HoRTENSE  PowdErmakER 
This  is  a  realistic  study  of  the  Southern  Negro  and 
his  culture  as  set  against  his  conflicting  environment. 
Dr.  Powdermaker  emphasizes  in  her  study  the  inter- 
racial situation  that  pre-eminently  influences  all  phases 
of  Southern  Negro  life.  Along  with  the  current  flood 
of  critical  Southern  literature,  this  work  makes  com- 
parably informative  reading.  Primarily  a  scientific  and 
sociological  work,  it  is  nevertheless  broadening  for 
the  reader's  scope  of  knowledge  of  the  people  among 
whom  most  of  us  have  lived  most  of  our  lives. 
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THERE'S  RELIGION  IN  THE  AIR 

(Continued  on  I'agc  28) 

John:  No,  he  didn't  have  anything  but  the  little  size. 

Mrs.  Bingjjvy:  Confound  it!  You  never  get  what  I 
send  for.  Looks  like  if  I  get  anything  I  have  to 
go  after  it  myself.  Lillian,  don't  use  that  table 
cloth.  Get  that  white  one.  John,  come  here  and 
see  if  you  can  get  this  lid  of¥  this  jar  of  peaches. 
(John  gets  up  slowly  and  drops  his  paper  in  the 
floor.  He  goes  out  stretching.) 

Radio:  And  now  may  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  Communion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  abide  with  you  all  forevermore. 
Amen. 

(Curtain,  with  the  organ  playing.) 


THE  DEUCE  OF  CLUBS 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
ing  her  with  a  plowline  and  in  her  going  back  to  her 
people.  This  almost  precipitated  an  Austin-Banks  feud, 
but  the  whole  afifair  was  abruptly  dropped  when  Louise 
deserted  both  her  husband  and  kin  for  Furman  Turner, 
a  lawyer  that  her  family  had  hired. 

Three  years  later  Henry  again  embarked  on  the 
brig  of  matrimony,  and  this  time  there  was  smoother 
sailing:  he  settled  down  into  the  routine  of  an  ordinary 
tenant  farmer ;  moving  every  year  cr  so,  always  "head 
over  heels"  in  debt,  and  in  the  raising  of  a  large  crowd 
of  children. 

But  still,  all  down  through  the  years,  the  prophetic 
declarations  of  his  father  haunted  him:  still  almost 
nothing  but  ill  luck  fell  upon  him,  although  now  he  saw 
his  tormentor  only  when  he  was  drunk.  Hail  would 
sometimes  destroy  Henry's  crops  when  it  did  not  touch 
nearby  fields.  Boll  weevils  often  ruined  his  cotton, 
leaving  his  neighbor's  unmolested.  If  a  mad  dog  passed 
through  the  community,  it  was  almost  sure  to  bite 
some  of  Henry's  livestock  or  dogs,  and  if  an  epidemic 
of  any  kind  broke  out  in  the  neighborhood,  his  chil- 
dren, it  seemed,  were  nearly  always  first  to  fall  prey 
to  it. 

Yet  at  one  period  of  his  life,  from  1922  to  1925, 
it  looked  as  if  he  was  at  last  really  going  to  throw  off 
his  jinx  and  accumulate  something.  He  had  his  mules 
and  farming  tools  paid  for  and  around  seven  hundred 
dollars  in  the  bank.  But  along  came  the  dry  year,  1926; 
a  year  in  which  he  made  absolutely  nothing,  and  was 
forced  to  use  his  savings  to  live  on.  In  order  to  make 
a  crop  in  1927  he  had  to  mortgage  his  four  mules  and 
implements  to  Marvin  Bostick.  Although  that  too  was 
a  dry  year,  Henry  thought  that  what  he  had  cleared 
would  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  mortgage;  but 
great  was  his  disappointment  in  the  fall  when  he  learned 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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Student- Instructor  Relationships 

Students  come  to  college,  and  for  many  contact 
with  the  academic  phase  of  college  is  confined  to  class- 
rooms, text  books,  laboratory,  and  library.  They  neg- 
lect —  some  of  them  wilfully  and  others  ignorantly  — 
a  rich  vein  of  knowledge  and  human  understanding 
that  might  be  constantly  tapped  during  the  four-year 
process  of  college  training. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  clos  e  student-in- 
structor relations  outside  the  classroom.  Briefly,  such 
contact  is  reciprocal  in  its  operation.  On  the  one 
hand  the  professor's  understanding  of  the  student  can 
ripen  into  a  rich  estimate  of  the  student's  possible 
self  —  his  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  personal  back- 
ground. This  is  much  broader  than  the  oftentimes 
superficial  classroom  opinion  on  which  the  instructor, 
has  to  work.  On  the  other,  the  student  who  avails  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  for  forming  friends  among  the 
faculty  acts  wisely,  for  he  is  putting  himself  in  con- 
tact with  minds  developed  by  the  same  process  his  own 
is  undergoing  plus  the  experience  and  observation  to 
which  these  minds  have  been  subjected.  Through  the 
informal  conversation  that  is  possible  only  outside  the 
classroom  there  is  a  source  of  development  for  the  stu- 
dent which  will  go  far  toward  making  a  well-rounded 
college  education. 

Strangely  enough,  there  is  among  students  a  strong 
aversive  attitude  for  all  personal  contact  with  their 
instructors.  It  would  seem  that  this  is  a  carry-over 
from  the  grammar  school  "teacher's  pet"  fear.  At  any 
rate,  there  are  students  who  actually  go  out  of  their 
way  to  avoid  all  association  with  their  professors  ex- 
cept that  recjuired  by  mere  class  attendance. 

Some  who  would  make  personal  friends  among 
faculty  members  refrain  from  doing  so  for  fear  of 
jeering  accusations  of  "legging,"  and  a  few  who^  do 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  suffer  mentally  at 
the  hands  of  their  fellow-students  who  refuse  to  bene- 
fit fully  from  the  days  they  spend  on  a  college  campus. 
There  is  nowhere  to  be  found  a  professor  who  doesn't 
have  something  to  offer  a  student  outside  the  class- 
room, nor  is  there  a  student  who  would  not  profit  by 
that  which  is  to  be  had  only  for  the  seeking. 

We  are  here  for  four  years.  We  are  surrounded 
by  books  and  minds  of  experience.  From  both  there  is 
much  to  be  had  that  will  be  of  use  at  that  important 


time  we  call  "later  on."  It  cannot  be  said  of  the  huge, 
mass-production  universities  that  there  is  such  inviting 
opportunity  for  these  enriching  student-instructor  con- 
tacts. While  we  are  here  with  these  relationships  at 
hand,  let  us  cast  aside  adolescent  prejudices  and  take 
full  advantage  of  the  valuable  opportunity  offered  us. 

A.  Owens  Wood,  2Y. 


Student  Morale 

Nothing  can  be  more  beneficial  to  a  college  than 
a  high  student  morale ;  yet  nothing  can  be  so  detri- 
mental as  a  low  one.  When  there  is  an  atmosphere 
of  real  life  on  a  campus  it  is  reflected  in  every  phase 
of  school  life.  It  even  goes  so  far  as  to  make  itself  mani- 
fest in  the  individual. 

A  school  is  already  licked  when  its  students  take  a 
resigned  attitude  toward  so-called  inevitabilities.  Con- 
tinuous defeat  is  naturally  discouraging,  but  one  is  too 
apt  to  base  all  on  the  achievements  of  athletic  teams  to 
the  neglect  of  realizing  possibilities  and  accomplish- 
ments in  other  forms  of  extra-curricular  activities.  Stu- 
dents are  too  subjective  to  group  influence  and  tend  to 
fall  in  line  with  the  crowd  who  constantly  see  the  faults 
of  a  thing  without  sanely  trying  to  fathom  the  cause 
and  discover  a  remedy.  There  seems  to  be  an  innate 
tendency  in  the  human  being  to  shift  blame  to  others' 
shoulders,  and  to  cry  out  for  someone  else  to  do  some- 
thing. 

How  many  really  pause  to  think  about  the  part 
they  have  to  play?  Is  there  a  realization  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  that  a  student  body  is  made  up  of  in- 
dividuals ;  does  he  know  that  he  is  the  student  body  and 
not  the  rest  of  the  group?  Each  in  his  own  behavior 
and  attitude  determines  the  spirit  and  quality  of  the 
student  body.  Pause  a  moment  and  think ;  would  you 
like  the  general  attitude  and  feeling  of  our  student 
body  toward  the  institution  and  activities  in  general 
to  be  called  your  own  attitude  ? 

There  is  a  definite  need  at  Wofford  for  an  improved 
student  morale.  We  need  to  get  out  of  the  rut  and  put 
vital,  progressive  force  behind  every  undertaking. 
There  is  crying  need  for  an  awakening,  an  avyakening  of 
the  entire  student  body,  which  necessarily  calls  for  indi- 
vidual aggressiveness.    We  need  not  expect  such  a 
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ni()\'c  1(1  Cdiiic  from  faculty  or  trustees;  it  iinist  come 
from  each  one  ol  us. 

I'ntil  sonu'lliin^"  moving"  and  a.livc  is  inculcated  in 
eacli  and  e\'er\'  student  success  need  not  be  hoped  for 
in  an\-  undertaking'.  The  potentialities  are  greater  than 
thev  h;ive  been  for  the  past  several  years.  The  pres- 
ent is  the  lime  to  get  back  on  our  feet  and  take  advan- 
tage of  a  program  that  can  be  expanded  into  a  general 
improvement  program. 

We  need  not  expect  an  immediate  Utopian  trans- 
formation, but  the  first  step  has  been  taken  toward 
making  US,  more  than  anyone  else,  aware  of  what  the 
college  can  and  should  mean.  Are  we  tO'  sit  back  and 
let  the  athletic  revision  atempt  to  work  wonders,  or 
have  we  students  the  self-respect,  the  integrity  and  the 
get-up  to  do  our  part  in  the  progress  of  all  activities? 

Until  we  become  aware  of  ourselves  and  realize 
that  after  all  we  are  Wofl:ord  College,  we  shall  sleep 
on  undisturbed.  The  awakening  must  come  from  in- 
side. We  believe  that  there  are  enough  assertive  and 
progressive  students  here  to  inaugurate  a  movement  for 
vital  interest  within  and  without  the  classroom.  Only 
until  this  is  begun  can  we  hope  for  a  higher  student 
morale,  which  is  the  outstanding  need  of  our  student 
body.  — S.  M.  DANNEtLY,  SY. 


THE  DEUCE  OF  CLUBS 

(Continued  from   Page  30) 
that  he  still  lacked  seventy-one  dollars  of  having  enough 
to  pay  both  the  principal  and  compounded  interest. 

Thus,  Henry,  like  a  man  lost  in  the  woods  and 
wandering  in  a  circle,  returned  to  almost  exactly  the 
same  status  that  he  had  started  out  in  married  life 
with,  except  that  now  he  and  his  wife  both  were  older 
and  they  had  nine  hungry  children  to  feed.  Again  that 
dark  spirit  would  haunt  Henry  when  he  drank  too 
freely  of  corn  whiskey :  again  hard  luck  mercilessly 
belted  him,  and  the  old  deck  of  cards  became  frayed 
from  constant  usage. 

Since  the  day  Marvin  "pulled"  Henry's  mules,  a 
bitter  animosity  arose  between  the  two  which  did  not 
abate  with  the  passing  years.  No  matter  what  dire 
straits  Henry  was  in,  he  could  not  forget  his  grudge 
against  Marvin.  How  could  he  ever  erase  from  his 
mind  the  scene  that  day  in  Marvin's  office  when  he  had 
tearfully  begged  for  thirty  days  more  to  raise  the  re- 
mainder of  the  mortgage  money.  He  was  sure  that  he 
could  have  got  up  the  necessary  amount  by  that  time, 
but  Marvin  had  sullenly  and  emphatically  declared, 
"No  —  No !  Not  a  day  longer.  Fm  sending  after 
those  nuiles  tomorrow  !" 

In  December,  1937,  Marvin  prosecuted  Henry  for 
hunting  and  trespassing  on  his  land,  and  the  ulcerous 
.sore  was  brought  to  a  head.  Henry  was  convicted  and 


served  ten  days  on  the  county  chain-gang.  Immediately 
after  his  release  he  "pitched"  a  wild  drunk  and  swore 
before  a  crowd  in  H.  B.  Gray's  store  that  he  would  get 
even  with  Bostick,  that  he  would  kill  him. 

That  night  Marvin  Bostick  was  discovered  in  his 
garage,  slumped  over  the  steering  wheel  of  his  car, 
dead,  shot  through  the  head ;  and  Henry  Austin  was 
found  down  the  road,  about  a  half  mile  from  the  place, 
lying  in  a  gully  in  the  throes  of  delirium  tremens. 

As  Henry  had  threatened  Mr.  Bostick's  life  that 
day  and  could  give  no  coherent  account  of  himself  on 
the  fatal  night,  he  was  arraigned  before  a  grand  jury 
and  indicted. 

The  Austins  somehow  scraped  up  some  money  and 
hired  Joe  Thompson  to  defend  him.  Joe  took  the  case, 
firmly  convinced  that  his  client  was  innocent,  for  Mar- 
vin had  dozens  of  enemies,  any  of  whom  would  have 
been  glad  for  a  chance  to  put  him  out  of  the  way.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  he  realized  from  the  first  that  Henry 
stood  little  chance,  for  the  odds  were  all  against  him. 

The  trial  lasted  almost  a  day.  The  jury  deliberated 
fifty-eight  minutes  and  decided  that  the  defendant 
Henry  Jenkins  Austin  was  "guilty  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree."  The  sentence  of  the  court  was  that  he 
was  to  die  in  the  electric  chair  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
the  next  month. 

Joe  Thompson  was  in  the  death  house  of  the  state 
penitentiary  with  Henry  early  that  morning  of  April 
the  thirteenth,  1937.  He  had  hoped  for  a  reprieve  or 
some  last-minute  action  on  the  part  of  the  governor  to 
stay  the  execution,  but  none  came.  The  minutes  ticked 
by  quickly  ;  the  hour  of  doom  was  fast  approaching, 
yet  Henry  seemed  unconcerned,  resigned  to  his  fate. 
He  had  had  other  visitors  also,  among  them  a  preacher 
and  the  warden,  but  he  had  hardly  noticed  them,  merely 
answered  their  queries  in  monosyllables. 

At  last  the  time  was  all  but  gone  :  it  was  five  minutes 
until  six  —  and  six  was  the  hour.  The  condemned 
man  suddenly  arose,  took  the  worn-edged  cards  from 
his  pocket,  nervously  shuffled  them,  and  then  laid  them 
on  the  table,  closed  his  eyes  and  drew  a  card  from  the 
middle  of  the  deck.  He  glanced  down  at  it,  crumpled 
it  in  his  hands,  cast  it  on  the  floor,  and,  without  say- 
ing a  word,  handed  the  rest  of  the  pack  to  Joe.  Then 
he  muttered  something  under  his  breath :  the  words, 
"Agin.  Lost  agin.  'T'ain't  no  use;  he  taken  the  ace  of 
spades.  'T'ain't  no  use  to  buck  hit,"  were  all  that  the 
lawyer  was  able  to  make  out. 

Three  minutes  were  left.  Joe  mechanically  reached 
down  on  the  floor  and  picked  up  the  torn  card  —  it  was 
the  deuce  of  clubs.  He  looked  through  the  pack  once, 
twice  —  the  ace  of  spades  was  missing. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'ain't  no  use,  he  taken  the 
ace  of  spade,'  Henry?"  he  asked. 

"  'T'ain't  no  need.  "T'ain't  no  need  to  tell  you  now," 
(Continued  on  Page  43) 
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From  the  University  of  South  Carolina  comes  the 
spring  issue  of  the  Carolinian.  The  seasonal,  photo- 
graphic cover  is  very  appropriate,  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  magazine  is  excellent.  To  those  in- 
terested in  education  in  this  State,  Dr.  Patterson  Ward- 
law's  excellent  discussion,  "The  Future  of  the  Uni- 
versity," should  have  a  stimulating  appeal.  Among 
student  contributions,  "The  Organ  Plays,"  a  play  by 
David  Webb,  shows  careful  effort.  The  whole  idea  is 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  but  we  would  question  the 
adaptability  of  the  style  to  the  stage.  Witness  the  long, 
motionless  conversation  between  Howe  and  the 
stranger,  during  which,  if  acted  as  written,  the  players 
would  be  standing  perfectly  still,  left  to  their  own  re- 
sources for  proper  movement.  Throughout  the  writing, 
we  found  an  unnaturalness  that  might  indicate  un- 
familiarity  with  the  characters  the  author  was  portray- 
ing. "We  Masquerade,"  by  Mary  Simms  Oliphant,  is 
light,  simple,  and  amusing.  On  the  poetry  page,  by 
far  the  most  interesting  idea  is  presented  in  "On  the 
Roof  of  a  Tall  Building,"  by  Betty  Miller.  The  center 
spread,  "Carolina  Camera  Art,"  a  photographic  feature, 
is  certainly  the  most  outstanding  feature  in  the  entire 
make-up  of  the  magazine.  The  selections  are  well 
chosen  and  the  paper  selected  allowed  them  to  repro- 
duce to  the  best  advantage.  "Dodger  Fans"  is  intensely 
interesting,  for  the  writer,  George  Zukerman,  seems  to 
be  writing  about  something  with  which  he  is  thoroughly 
familiar  and  in  which  he  would  seem  to  have  a  sincere 
interest.  "The  Reckoning,"  by  Ed  Ward,  though  well 
done,  shows  no  originality  of  idea  or  treatment.  The 
style  feature,  accompanied  by  an  appropriate  illustra- 
tion, is  timely  and  adds  a  note  of  interest  that  is 
certainly  not  out  of  place  in  this  type  magazine. 

We  wish  to  offer  our  congratulations  to  the  entire 
staff  and  all  others  responsible  for  the  publication  of 
The  Criterion  from  Columbia  College.  If  next  year's 
staff  will  work  as  diligently  and  as  progressively  as 
has  this  year's,  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  this  magazine 
will  see  another  year  of  great  improvement.  It  was 
interesting  to  compare  the  last  two  issues  of  The 
Criterion  with  the  first  of  this  year  and  note  the  tre- 
mendous improvement.  The  print  job,  make-up,  and 
content  show  promise  for  a  magazine  in  the  future 
that  any  school  would  be  proud  to  own.  However,  in 
the  last  issue  ( March- April ) ,  we  find  some  of  the 
articles  still  lack  the  polish  we  feel  their  writers  capable 
of  giving  them.  For  instance,  "Debris,"  by  Gloria 
Edwards,  gives  disappointing  treatment  to  a  plot  that 


few  of  us  would  be  able  to  handle  without  a  visit  to 
Vienna  and  the  Blue  Danube.  Dorothy  Gillespie  por- 
trays an  interesting  character  in  "My  Grandfather's 
Pet  Story,"  though  the  story  he  tells  would  find  a  lack 
of  interest  in  the  many  who  have  no  doubt  previously 
heard  the  story.  We  wish  to  compliment  Elizabeth 
Garrison  on  her  natural  and  entertaining  style,  as  shown 
in  "Small  Change,"  though  we  insist  that  it  is  criminal 
to  waste  such  a  style  on  a  plot  so  outworn.  Mary 
Black,  in  "Hair  Cutting  and  Washing  in  Dixie,"  writes 
of  something  she  has  seen  done  by  a  people  she  has 
seen  and  knozvs.  The  result  is  an  interesting  and  enter- 
taining article.  Light  and  amusing  is  Dot  BoHn's 
"Studying  the  Styles."  'My  One  Desire,"  by  Elizabeth 
Leaphart,  and  "Thirteen,"  by  Helen  McNeil,  both 
freshman  writers,  show  definite  promise,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  possible  talent  determines  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  fate  of  a  college  magazine.  The  poetry  section 
as  a  whole  was  disappointing.  By  far  the  most  pleas- 
ing selection  is  "Song  of  Youth,"  by  Kathleen  Bentley. 
Frances  Sprott's  review  of  Pearl  S.  Buck's  novel  "The 
Patriot"  shows  careful  reading  and  preparation.  Again 
we  say  for  The  Criterion,  congratulations  for  having 
come  so  far  along  the  way  toward  a  high  class  maga- 
zine, and  best  of  luck  for  success  next  year. 

The  spring  issue  of  the  Presbyterian  College 
Collegian  is,  as  a  whole,  interesting,  but  we  are  con- 
fident the  student  body  is  capable  of  improving  their 
magazine  to  a  considerable  extent.  As  for  make-up, 
the  most  outstanding  fault  is  the  astonishing  number 
of  proof  errors.  Lines  out  of  place  in  column,  carry- 
overs misnumbered,  and  linotype  mistakes  are  entirely 
too  common.  As  for  content,  many  of  the  stories  are 
genuinely  entertaining,  though  frequently  they  would  be 
improved  by  a  little  polish  here  and  there.  For  in- 
stance, Alvin  Chapman,  in  "Decision,"  builds  up  a 
nice  story,  only  to  ruin  it  with  a  hasty  and  poorly  con- 
sidered conclusion.  Dugald  Hudson  presents  several 
clear  but  unexpanded  ideas  in  "Beware  the  Ides  of 
March."  "Toppers,"  dealing  with  the  styles  in  women's 
hats  and  written  by  Pete  McCormick,  is  by  far  the 
most  pleasing  selection  in  the  entire  magazine.  Here 
is  another  instance  of  a  writer  treating  with  something 
in  which  he  has  an  interest  and  about  which  he  has 
done  some  thinking.  There  is  the  basis  for  a  good 
story  in  Bonnell  Jarrard's  "Regret,''  though  as  here 
treated  the  interest  is  weakly  sustained.  Hugh  Rutledge 
tells  a  good  story  in  ari  interesting  manner  that  shows 
familiarity  with  the  theme  at  hand  in  "Ain't  Nuttin' 
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Say  Wc  Cain'  Do."  In  ihc  story  l)y  Dorothy  Dillard, 
" l'"ni;"ai;v(l,"  \vc  lind  evidences  of  a  weakness  common 
to  most  of  us:  an  inability  to  deal  with  interest  and 
realism  with  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  a  child.  "De- 
lightfully silly"  is  the  only  phrase  that  comes  to  mind 
in  attempting  to  comment  on  Charlie  Thompson's  "Case 
of  the  D.  D's." 

In  the  March  issue  of  TJic  Golden  Quill  from 
Erskine,  we  are  happy  to  note  a  splendid  cover  design, 
several  articles  of  promise,  and  no  little  improvement 
in  editing-  and  make-up.  Louis  Patrick  tells  a  good 
story  in  "Second  Chance"  of  a  situation  that  is  handled 
with  naturalness,  though  the  setting,  characters,  and 
action  struck  us  as  being  a  bit  too  ideal.  "Flight  into 
Fantasy,"  by  Winnie  Morrison,  left  us  wondering  as 
to  purpose,  accomplishment,  or  value.  Brevity  of  treat- 
ment spoiled  two  humorous  essays  of  definite  promise : 
"On  Grits,"  by  Arnold  Bowers,  and  "Adieux,"  by 
Elizabeth  Harris.  Excepting  minor  technical  imper- 
fections, "Midnight  Revelry,"  by  Allen  Smith,  and 
"Souvenirs,"  by  Jean  Love,  are  the  most  pleasing  among 
the  poetry  selections  presented.  We  see  little  point  in 
including  the  review  of  a  book  that  was  admittedly  of 
no  literary  value  or  significance.  James  Mays,  in  "They 
Are  Not  All  Gone  Yet,"  presents  a  problem  (with  no 
hint  of  a  solution)  that  is  timely  in  that  it  deals  with 
the  problem  of  conservation,  though  he  neglects  to 
mention  the  existence  of  Federal  laws  to  protect  the 
birds  against  whose  destruction  he  is  writing.  "Call 
It  What  You  Like,"  by  Jean  Love,  is  an  interesting 
study  in  dialect,  and  there  is  some  promise  of  natural- 
ness in  the  way  the  idea  was  handled.  It  was  pleasing 
to  compare  this  issue  of  TJic  Golden  Quill  with  some 
former  numbers  and  to  note  the  definite  improvement 
in  all  phases  of  the  magazine,  and  for  this  we  think 
those  who  have  worked  so  diligently  to  achieve  this 
improvement  are  deserving  of  our  sincerest  congratula- 
tions. We  would  suggest  that  the  most  urgent  need  of 
the  magazine  now  is  concentration  on  the  actual  com- 
position of  the  contents,  and  we  feel  that  a  stafif  and 
student  body  of  the  quality  of  Erskine's  will  not  neglect 
this. 

*      *  * 

A  neat  little  magazine  is  the  Converse  Concept.  A 
cover  design  that  is  more  interesting  than  artistic  is 
nevertheless  appropriate.  The  lead  article,  "Shakes- 
pearean Actors  and  Actresses,"  by  Cecile  Corbett,  deals 
with  Henry  Irving  in  a  manner  that  bespeaks  careful 
study  and  preparation.  Of  subtle  significance  is  the 
story  by  Virginia  Pharr  entitled  "A  Home."  Doris 
Godwin's  two  poems,  "Arctic  Cliffs"  and  "Arctic 
Night"  are  interesting  for  their  impressionistic  effects. 
Sarah  Holland  Leonard  continues  to  read  her  history 
through  "the  dirt-laden  eyes  of  an  earthworm"  in 
"Gaul,  Or  the  Not  Very  Long  Llistory  of  Medievil 
Yurp."  The  humor  is  pleasing,  though  the  ridiculous 
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is  over-worked  in  jjlaces.  We  wonder  if  she  has  read 
"1066  And  All  That"?  A  .story  of  human  interest  but 
little  organizatir)n  or  purpose  is  found  in  Virginia 
Hodges'  "Before  I  Understood."  In  "Eve  Was  an 
Angel,"  Josephine  Myers  uses  skillful  treatment  on 
an  idea  that  shows  promise  at  the  beginning  but  which 
is  disappointingly  spoiled  by  an  ill-thought  and  inap- 
propriate ending.  Helen  Tison's  character  sketch. 
"Black  April's  Wife,"  is  revealing  in  treatment  and 
shows  she  is  dealing  with  a  subject  with  which  she  is 
familiar.  The  same  is  true  in  Louise  Commander's  "A 
Charleston  Cameo,"  and  the  thread  of  plot  adds  in- 
terest to  the  character  revealed.  We  seem  to  remember 
having  seen  Mary  Reed  Crook's  poem,  "The  Wind," 
in  a  previous  issue  of  TJie  Concept.  Are  we  correct? 
Skilfully  done  and  highly  amusing  is  the  bit  of  poetry, 
"Asylum,"  by  Ellen  Munroe. 

Our  thanks  to  Laura  Anderson  for  a  delightfully 
natural  and  pleasingly  handled  story  in  "A  Night  at 
Alley's."  The  author  shows  herself  to  be  dealing  with 
an  idea  that  a  student  would  be  expected  to  show  more 
skill  in  handling.  All  of  us  have  returned  home  for  a 
holiday  season  amid  the  surroundings  that  are  familiar 
to  us,  and  we  believe  that  the  average  student  writer 
shows  up  any  talent  to  the  best  advantage  when  deal- 
ing with  familiar  people  doing  familiar  things  in  fa- 
miliar surroundings.  To  those  students  who  chase  off 
to  Vienna  or  the  South  Seas  (about  which  they  usually 
know  nothing  from  observation  and  experience)  in 
search  of  settings  and  characters,  we  would  suggest 
their  reading  the  advice  of  Sandy  Mackaye,  the  old 
Scotch  bookseller  in  Kingsley's  "Alton  Locke." 

From  Clemson  comes  the  second  issue  of  TIk 
Agrarian,  a  magazine  filled  with  articles  of  technical 
and  scientific  interest.  The  entire  book  shows  care 
in  make-up  and  authority  in  subject  treatment.  Of 
interest  to  all  should  be  T.  B.  Ardis'  article,  "Growth 
in  Agricultural  Education  in  South  Carolina  Since 
1917." 

The  Citadel's  Shako  is  again  a  highly  pleasing  issue. 
An  excellent  cover  gives  the  finish  needed  for  a  satis- 
factory appearance.  "The  Horizon's  Call,"  by  D.  S. 
Eraser,  reflects  the  spirit  of  one  who  loves  adventure 
and  finds  happiness  in  the  satisfaction  that  comes  to 
those  who  have  answered  the  horizon's  call  in  actual 
experience.  E.  H.  Gunderson,  in  "The  Worm  Turns," 
continues  the  amusing  experiences  of  Bilglook,  the  be- 
troubled  cadet.  Decidedly  impressionistic  in  effect, 
"Interlude,"  by  W.  M.  Greer,  is  satisfactorily  done.  In 
the  drama  "Three  Little  Angels  of  Peace,"  Tom  Slade 
presents  in  interesting  form  an  idea  that  is  never  new 
but  certainly  always  timely.  C.  H.  Gibson  continues 
a  pleasing  character  creation  in  "Fellybo  Travels." 
"The  Educational  Defense  of  Democracy,"  by  W.  H. 
(Continued  on  Page  41) 
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Sheldon  Dannelly,  smiling  blonde  senior 
from  Ehrhardt,  who  has  edited  this  Journal, 
of  whicli  the  entire  staff  and  student  body  is 
proud.  Dannelly  is  president  of  Kappa 
Sigma  Kappa  social  fraternity  .  .  .  president 
of  Sigma  Upsilon  .  .  .  president  Pan-Hellenic 
Council  .  .  .  Senior  Order  of  Gnomes  .  .  . 
member  I.  B.  C,  Sigma  Tau  Alpha,  and  Blue 
Key  .  .  .  feature  editor  of  The  Bohemian  .  .  . 
manager  of  Carlisle  Hall  .  .  .  winner  1938 
Journal  poetry  award  .  .  .  editor  "  Y"  Hand- 
book, '37- '38  .  .  .  likes  hamburgers  at  mid- 
night .  .  .  conscientious  in  his  writing  .  .  . 
has  developed  readable  and  colorful  style  .  .  .  English  major  .  .  .  reads 
broadly  .  .  .  wavy  hair  and  quite  popular  among  the  ladies  .  .  .  idealistic 
in  opinions  .  .  .  likes  dating  and  tennis  .  .  .  senior  class  poet  .  .  .  very 
pleasing  personality  and  a  fine  fellow  for  a  friend. 

— 0.  W.,  Contributing  Editor. 
m     9  m 

Alex  McCullough  has  been  a  constant  contributor  to  the  Journal 
this  year  ...  he  is  a  member  of  the  Old  Gold  and  Black  and  the  Bo- 
heniian  staffs  .  .  .  member  of  The  Gavel  .  .  .  varsity  debating  team  .  .  . 
Sigma  Upsilon  .  .  .  likes  an  argument  .  .  .  not  easy  to  persuade  .  .  . 
clear  thinker  .  .  .  friendly  but  firmly  fixed  in  his  convictions  .  .  .  senior 
.  .  .  good,  steady  worker  and  not  afraid  of  work  .  .  .  exhibits  little  in- 
terest in  girls  .  .  .  favorite  phrase,  "I  just  haven't  got  the  time." 

9      9  9 

Edwin  Thomason,  honor  student  and  member  of  the  junior  class, 
has  contributed  frecpiently  to  the  Journal  .  .  .  particularly  interested 
in  translations  of  articles  from  Latin,  French  and  German  into  English 
.  .  .  very  interested  in  writing  .  .  .  careful  and  deeply  thoughtful  .  .  . 
"a  good  student"  .  .  .  member  of  Latin  Club  .  .  .  Lyceum  committee 
.  .  .  Beta  Pi  Theta  .  .  .  Delta  Phi  Alpha  .  .  .  rather  large  of  build  .  .  . 
talks  quietly  and  slowly  .  .  .  appreciates  heavy  and  deep  reading. 

9      9  9 

I-ieighton  Presson  is  a  junior  .  .  .  excellent  writer  and  often  con- 
tributor to  the  Journal  .  .  .  has  smooth,  flowing,  clear  and  natural  style 
of  writing  .  .  .  good  singer  .  .  .  versatile  in  writing  .  .  .  member  Sigma 
Upsilon  .  .  .  slightly  sensitive  to  criticism,  but  takes  it  good-naturedly 
...  a  little  tall  and  slim  .  .  .  blonde  .  .  .  former  editor  of  yearbook  at 
Brevard  Junior  College  .  .  .  quiet  but  friendly  .  .  .  appreciative. 

•     •  • 

One  of  the  most  promising  of  the  freshmen  writers  is  George 
Beach  .  .  .  excellent  vocabulary  .  .  .  "bubbling  over  with  fresh  phrases 
and  expressions"  .  .  .  "crammed  full  of  thought"  .  .  .  likable  .  .  .  quiet 
. .  .  friendly  .  .  .  somewhat  timid  . .  .  brunette  .  .  .  writes  very  good  poetry 
.  .  .  good  student  .  .  .  popular  .  .  .  unassuming  .  .  .  speaks  of  his  writings 
as  "not  much  to  it"  .  .  .  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  social  fraternity  .  .  . 
writes  in  spells  .  .  .  admires  accomplishment  .  .  .  close  observer. 
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EDNA  ST.  VINCENT  MILLAY 

(.Continued  from  Page  14) 
Love  lias  ^;iine  and  left  me  and  the  neiRliViors  knock  and 
liorrdw. 

And  life  goes  on  forever  like  the  gnawing  of  a  mouse, — 
And  tomorrow  and  tomorrow  and  tomorrow  and  tomorrow 
There's  this  little  street  and  this  little  house. 

with  the  famous  passage  from  Shakespeare's  "Mac- 
Beth"  fallen  nobleman  says: 

Tomorrow  and  tomorrow  and  tomorrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day  .  .  . 

it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing. 

He  presents  this  analysis  of  the  two  passages: 

"In  both  cases  the  mood  following  the  similar 
line  is  'Hollow,  hollow,  hollow  all  delight.'  But  the 
English  poet  looks  on  the  tragic  enormity  of  all 
life:  fools  have  died  yesterday;  the  brief  candle 
dies  ;  the  walking  shadow  merges  into  a  greater 
shadow;  the  poor  player  swaggers  and  fumes  into 
silence;  the  whole  is  an  idiot's  fustian  chatter, 
signifying  nothing.  .  .  .  While  the  American  poet 
stares  with  blank  eyes  at  her  life  only ;  at  this  little 
street  and  this  little  house.  Her  vision  is  authentic 
as  the  other,  as  the  word  of  an  unvisioned  woman, 
who  is  hardly  this  poet :  it  is  the  dramatic  speech  of 
a  despair  infinitely  little.  It  is  so  well  done  ( as  in 
the  gnawing  of  the  mouse  similie)  that  it  shouts 
aloud  its  cleverness :  and  the  finished  product  is 
the  word  of  a  petty  sorrow.  This  overtone  of 
pettiness  is  frequent  in  her  singing:  she  speaks  as 
if  through  a  Sappho's  mouth  pinched  tight  by  un- 
ripe persimmons.  It  is  a  miserly  magic."' 

This  criticism  seems  to  be  unduly  cruel,  however, 
when  her  work  is  considered  in  the  light  of  its  present 
day  setting.  She  is  in  rhythm  with  the  tempo  of  modern 
art  —  poetic  and  otherwise.  Miss  Millay  writes  as  she 
feels  and  sees,  as  did  Amy  Lowell.  The  personal  con- 
sideration in  her  poetry  rather  than  a  superimposition 
upon  the  world  at  large  has  really  more  effect  upon  her 
readers  than  any  attempt  that  she  might  make  at  trans- 
lating the  flaws  of  the  universe  and  inserting  Man  as  a 
whole  in  it. 

Miss  Millay's  Fatal  Interviezv,  published  in  1931  by 
Harper's  after  most  of  the  poetry  had  appeared  in 
"Harper's  Magazine"  previously,  is  composed  of  a 
series  of  fifty-two  love  sonnets.  This  group  gives  us 
some  of  her  best  poetry,  but  at  times  it  is  hard  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  poems.  Some 
of  them  are  philosophic  while  others  are  mere  thoughts 
of  a  lover.  One  in  which  she  writes  of  her  desire  for 
truth  in  her  love  is,  in  part,  as  follows : 

I  know  the  face  of  falsehood  and  her  tongue 
Honeyed  with  unction,  plausible  with  guile. 
Are  dear  to  men,  whom  count  me  not  among, 
Tliat  owe  their  daily  credit  to  her  smile; 

As  for  myself,  I'd  liefer  lack  lier  aid 
Than  eat  her  presence.  .  .  . 


In  contrast  to  this,  she  inserts  a  note  of  cynicism 
into  one  of  the  later  poems  of  the  group : 

All  that  is  dcliglitful  youth  forlx-ars  to  spend 

Molestful  age  inherits,  and  the  ground 

Will  have  us;  therefore,  while  we're  young,  my  friend — 

The  complete  set  of  sonnets  contain  what  is  probably 
her  best  along  the  lines  of  conventional  versification. 

Miss  Millay's  latest  volume  is  Conversation  at  Mid- 
night, a  poetic  play  without  a  plot.  It  is  simply  what 
the  title  infers.  It  is  the  record  of  a  conversation 
between  a  group  of  well-to-do  friends  who  are  gathered 
in  one's  room  after  dinner.  They  talk  of  the  various 
subjects  of  the  day,  each  taking  his  own  view  in  a  way 
to  depict  his  character.  The  verse  is  not  conventional. 
The  meter  is  varied  to  fit  the  speaker  and  the  speech 
at  the  particular  moment.  For  poetic  quality,  little  can 
be  said  for  the  book,  but  as  a  piece  of  literature  de- 
voted to  a  new  approach  to  an  old  setting,  it  should 
be  accepted.  After  its  release  in  1937,  the  following 
review  appeared  in  the  July  issue  of  Time  magazine: 

"Critics  will  agree  that  while  the  speeches  Poet 
Millay  has  put  into  the  mouths  of  her  characters 
are  lucid  because  naive,  artful  but  not  meaningful, 
she  has  succeeded  in  dramatizing  the  rich  con- 
fusions of  U.  S.  gentlemen  and  in  adding  a  few 
of  her  own.  Of  the  pure  cutting  edge  and  organi- 
zation of  first-rate  poetry  they  will  find  little 
evidence.  .  .  ."' 

Perhaps  the  writing  of  this  little  volume  was  only 
an  interlude  in  the  busy  Hfe  of  our  outstanding  woman 
poet,  but  it  would  not  be  unexpected  were  another  of 
the  saine  type  to  appear. 

The  title  poem  of  The  Buck  In  the  Snow,  which  is 
a  volume  of  all  types  of  her  poetry,  is  a  work  of  rare 
skill.  The  picture  lives  long  after  the  book  is  closed. 
One  can  see  clearly  the  deer  as  they  leap  across  the 
landscape.  Then  comes  the  hunter.  The  buck  lies  on 
the  snow,  dyeing  it  red  with  his  blood,  while  the  doe 
escapes  to  a  safe  spot  behind  some  trees,  from  where 
she  looks  back  on  the  dying  buck. 

Other  poems  in  the  group,  including  "Wine  From 
These  Grapes,"  are  among  the  best  that  her  pen  has 
produced.  The  first,  "Moriturus,"  is  a  meditation  upon 
the  merits  of  life  and  death  which  leaves  the  reader 
definitely  favoring  life  over  the  pleasures  of  death. 

Writing  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Nancy  Boyd," 
Miss  Millay  has  written  sketches  of  some  very  uncon- 
ventional free  verse.  For  example,  her  poem  (  ?)  "I 
Like  Americans,"  which  appeared  in  The  Readers' 
Digest  last  year  was  a  very  amusing  little  sketch,  but 
one  that  could  hardly  be  called  poetry  by  the  most 
unconventional. 

Weirick  {From  Whitman  to  Sandburg  in  .Imerican 
Poetry),  in  writing  a  general  estimate  of  her  work, 
says : 

"She  is  a  lyricist  with  a  winning  humor,  and 
tenderness  little  short  of  adorable.  .  .  .  Indeed, 
(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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CRITIC'S  COLUMN 


In  writing  the  critic's  column  for 
the  May  issue  of  the  Wofford 
Journal,  I  am  avaihng  myself  of  the 
privilege  granted  by  the  editorial  staff 
in  the  November  issue — "in  it  shall  be 
included  criticisms  of  the  magazine 
itself." 

I  shall  not  attempt  a  critical  review 
of  the  various  articles  occurring  in  the 
March  issue.  The  daintiness  and 
sharpness  of  Mr.  Woodruff's  vignettes, 
the  enigmatic  periphrases  of  the  prose, 
the  use  of  free  verse  in  poetry,  the 
balancing  of  the  excellencies  and  de- 
ficiencies of  the  contributions  —  all 
these  have  been  commented  on  by  pre- 
vious reviewers.  There  is  little  that  I 
can  either  add  or  detract. 

This  writer  is  frankly  in  the  diffi- 
cult position  of  reviewing  the  crafts- 
manship of  writers  whose  works  have 
been  previously  reviewed  by  more  cap- 
able and  more  discerning  critics.  To 
do  this  would  be  like  guiding  a  traveller 
over  a  very  familiar  road  on  which  all 
the  turns  have  been  marked. 

Rather,  then,  than  approach  this  review  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  literary  critic,  I  should  prefer  to  look 
at  it  as  through  the  eyes  of  an  architect.  A  magazine, 
like  a  work  of  architecture,  may  have  beautiful  crafts- 
manship ;  as  an  ensemble  it  may  be  very  impressive, 
but  for  it  to  be  effective  it  must  meet  its  functional  re- 
sponsibilities. It  is  from  this  viewpoint  that  I  write 
about  the  Wofford  Journal. 

What  are  the  functions  of  a  college  magazine  ?  Does 
the  Wofford  Journal  perform  those  functions?  In 
the  world  of  journalism  different  periodicals  have  dif- 
ferent purposes,  on  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
which  depends  their  survival.  If  they  fail  in  that  pur- 
pose they  pass  out  of  existence.  Such  is  not  the  case 
with  subsidized  college  periodicals.  It  would  be  well, 
therefore,  if  from  time  to  time  we  stop  and  ask 
ourselves  if  we  are  doing  the  job  that  we  are  supposed 
to  be  doing.  I  would  not  presume  to  lay  down  a 
categorical  statement  of  the  functions  of  a  college 
magazine.  There  are,  however,  a  few  fundamental 
objectives  the  attainment  of  which  seems  necessary.  In 
the  first  place  a  college  magazine  should  be  a  medium 
for  the  expression  of  the  literary  and  artistic  accomplish- 
ments of  the  students.  Next,  it  should  be  a  chronicle  of 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  aspirations  of  the  student 
body.    It  should  also  be  a  stimulus  and  guide  to  the 
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students  in  the  ways  and  arts  of  living. 
Finally,  it  should  be  a  laboratory  in 
which  the  student  can  learn  and  prac- 
tice the  technique  and  craftsmanship 
of  journalism. 

Granted  these  objectives,  few  ad- 
verse main  criticisms  may  be  made  of 
the  W OFFORD  Journal  ;  yet  there  are 
some  obvious  improvements  that  might 
be  made.  I  have  often  wondered  if  the 
exchange  column  really  attracts 
readers.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  many  read  such  a  column, 
^1  no  matter  how  well-written  and  perti- 
nent it  may  l^e. 

The  book  reviews  are  well-written, 
but  there  might  be  more  of  them ;  and 
there  might  also  be  more  library  news 
incorporated  in  this  column.  A  brief 
resume,  perhaps,  or  some  pertinent  re- 
mark about  the  outstanding  new  books 
in  the  library  might  recall  to  some  of  us 
a  forgotten  promise  to  look  these  books 
up  at  some  time. 

A  greater  n  u  m  b  e  r  of  students 
should  contribute  to  the  Journal.  Some  issues  contain 
so  many  contributions  from  one  writer  as  to  appear 
almost  a  pei^sonal  issue. 

A  radio  program  reviewer's  column  might  not  be 
amiss.  Radio  has  great  potentialities  and  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  worth-while  programs  that  many  of 
us  miss  by  not  being  sufficiently  informed.  Programs 
of  symphonic  music,  operas,  informative  programs, 
such  as  Cavalcade  of  America,  Information,  Please,  and 
Town  Meeting  of  the  Air,  as  well  as  those  of  interna- 
tional commentators,  are  worthy  of  review. 

College  students  are  consistent  movie-goers  and 
have  generally  quite  a  well-developed  critical  sense  of 
the  cinema.  A  good  column  of  review  of  current  mo- 
tion pictures  might  be  a  means  of  stimulating  our 
critical  appreciation  of  that  art. 

The  format  of  the  Journal  is  rather  pleasing  to 
the  eye  and  easy  to  read,  hut  seemingly  much  the  same 
from  year  to  year.  The  covers  have  been  well  drawn, 
generally  appropriate  and  excellent  in  technique.  It 
might  be  well,  however,  to  experiment  in  change  as  to 
format  and  covers.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  ad- 
vertisements. It  has  been  demonstrated  that  advertise- 
ments should  be  not  only  informative  but  attractive 
and  of  artistic  merit  as  well. 

The  material  contributed  to  the  Journal  is  already 
quite  varied  with  stort  stories,  scientific  and  philosophi- 
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c;il  essays,  jxn'try,  hook  reviews,  journal  ])ers()iialilies 
and  a  critic  column.  'I'he  reader  nvdy  choose  his  own 
literary  diet. 

]  should  like  to  eoniniend  especially  Mr.  Beach's 
sonnet  to  Dr.  Renihert.  It  shows  a  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual a])preciation  of  a  great  teacher  and  chronicles 
that  fact  for  future  generations  of  Wofford  men. 

The  articles  on  South  Carolina  writers  and  on  the 
historical  and  beautiful  places  of  our  state  call  our 
attention  to  what  we  may  take  for  granted,  yet  which 
contrihute  much  to  the  art  and  grace  of  our  living. 

The  vignettes  of  Journal  Personalities  are  good. 
Frankly  I  like  them.  They  are  pertinent  and  convey  to 
the  reader  quite  a  delineation  of  character. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  express  the  hope 
that  I  may  see  the  Journal  play  a  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  larger  group  of  students  and  become  a  labora- 
tory for  experimentation  in  journalism  for  those  in- 
terested in  that  field. 


EDNA  ST.  VINCENT  MILLAY 

(Continued  from  Page  36) 

Miss  Millay  is  a  child  of  the  Muses  far  more  than 
the  others  of  this  group.  .  .  ."  (Referring  to  the 
writers  in  the  so-called  Contemporary  Renais- 
sance. ) 

"Within  the  limits  she  sets,  hers  is  today  the 
most  individual  lyric  now  discovering  itself  in 
American  poetry.  It  is  the  prayer  of  all  lovers  of 
song  that  her  summer  may  be  as  lovely  as  her 
spring." 

James  Oppenheim  believes  her  to  be  the  real  prophet 
of  youth.  He  puts  her  in  the  same  class  as  Robert 
Frost  as  he  answers  two  questions : 

"The  'great  audience'  which  Whitman  en- 
visaged as  reading  and  learning  his  book  is  reading 
Eddie  Guest :  the  seeking  young  are  reading  Edna 
St.  Vincent  Millay  and  Robert  Frost." 

"Why  it  is  that  our  young  are  reading  Edna  St. 
Vincent  Millay  ?  .  .  .  I  think  they  are  disturbed  by 
the  fulfillment  of  some  of  Whitman's  prophecies. 
The  Muse  certainly  is  here  —  installed  among  the 
kitchenware  and  the  machines.  ..." 

Lewis  Untermeyer  thought  that : 

"Whether  the  melodies  were  arch  and  impudent 
.  .  .  frankly  sentimental  ...  or  gravely  autumnal 
.  .  .  the  music,  gently  moving,  was  orthodox,  the 
modulations  were  the  patently  familiar  ones." 

Nothing  except  time  alone  can  tell  what  of  Miss 
Millay's  works  will  endure  the  tests  of  change.  She 
has  given  to  the  world  a  sample  of  the  wine  that  Whit- 
man pressed,  exce])t  that  it  is  a  later  vintage. 

Emily  Dickinson  was  her  forerunner  and  had  much 
of  the  same  independence  of  spirit  that  is  typical  of 
Miss  Millay.  Miss  Dickinson,  too,  was  unconventional 
with  her  verse  forms  and  wrote  as  she  liked  to  write. 
The  chief  difference  in  them,  if  the  persons  of  two 


ages  can  be  compared  at  all,  is  the  ability  of  Emily 
Dickinson  to  embody  so  much  meaning  in  a  small 
verse  —  a  quality  lacking  in  Miss  Millay's  poetry. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  she  is  still  alive,  the  final  value 
placed  on  Miss  Millay's  work  may  not  depend  upon 
anything  that  she  has  written  up  to  this  time,  but  upon 
something  that  she  will  do  in  the  future.  However, 
one  may  be  certain  that  "Renascence"  and  some  of  her 
sonnets  will  live  although  the  greater  part  of  her  works 
are  forgotten. 


GOD'S  TEMPLE 

"A  man's  body  is  a  temple  of  God," 

I  once  heard  someone  say. 

Said  I,  "Man's  body  is  but  a  bit  of  sod 

That  will  crumble  to  dust  some  day." 
"A  bit  of  sod,  't  is  true,"  said  he, 
"But  living  within  that  frame 

Is  man's  soul,  his  only  key 

To  eternal  bliss  and  fame." 

— Don  Foster. 


SANTEE-COOPER  vs.  PEOPLE 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

work  to  do  it  is  going  to  give  the  consumers  cheap 
electricity ;  it  has  been  further  stated  that  the  concern 
will  not  be  in  competition  with  private  enterprise.  Do 
these  two  statements  harmonize?  When  considering 
the  feasibility  of  the  Santee-Cooper  project  solely  for 
its  power  features  (incidentally,  the  appropriation 
doesn't  cover  the  cost  of  making  the  system  navigable) 
it  is  well  that  we  get  some  data  on  the  Norris  Dam  in 
Tennessee  and  compare  it  with  Santee-Cooper.  The 
former  is  anchored  between  twO'  mountains,  the  latter 
is  to  be  built  between  no  moimtains  and  is  to  have 
a  foundation  of  silt,  clay,  and  soft  limestone ;  there  is  to 
be  built  two  cement  dams  four  thousand  feet  long,  to- 
gether with  a  five-mile  earthen  dam,  to  say  nothing  of 
twenty-seven  miles  of  dykes  in  the  latter  case,  where 
it  was  only  necessary  to  build  one  four-thousand  foot 
dam  in  Tennessee.  To  contrast  further  the  two,  con- 
sider the  availability  of  building  materials  in  the  Low- 
Country,  where  there  are  no  cement  plants  only  forty 
miles  away  and  no  suitable  building  sand  on  the 
premises.  It  is  true  the  cost  of  the  land  per  acre  for 
the  Tennessee  project  was  three  times  as  much  as  the 
amount  the  "Authorities"  propose  to  pay  the  land- 
owners of  this  state,  nevertheless  the  amount  of  land 
re([uired  there  was  only  a  fraction  of  the  one-hundred 
sixty  thousand  acres  to  be  intmdated  in  South  Caro- 
lina. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  has  not  been 
(Continued  on  Page  40) 


SUNSET 

Silently  ablaze,  the  western  sky 

Has  flushed  its  cheek  in  crimson  flame 

So  like  the  passion  surge  that  swells  the  breast 

And  bathes  the  eyes  with  warm,  unflowing  tears. 

Now  color  blends  with  color  from  the  gold 

Of  mellow  sunlight  to  the  purple  shroud 

That  draws  the  curtain  of  majestic  night 

And  veils  the  mystic  sea  of  unseen  worlds. 

From  distant,  fading  peaks,  between  the  dark 

And  silhouetted  hills,  the  shadows  creep 

To  fill  each  crevice  as  they  climb  the  slopes. 

The  dying  glimmer  of  departing  day 

Recedes  before  the  silent-fingered  dark. 

The  grandeur  of  the  coral  meets  the  ring 

Of  golden  hue  that  forms  a  halo  round 

Each  mountain  top  within  the  human  view. 

The  colors  die  with  night  and  sunset  flames 

Are  fading  in  a  sea  of  starlit  blue. 

—Sheldon  M.  Dannelly,  2Y. 
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SANTEE-COOPER  vs.  PEOPLE 

(Continued  from  Page  38) 

sold  a  single  kilowatt  hour  of  electricity  from  the 
Norris  Dam  so  far.  In  view  of  the  above  facts  and 
the  numerous  advantages  of  this  j^roject  it  appears  that 
the  prudent  thing  for  South  Carolina  to  do  would  be 
to  abandon  this  impractical  scheme  as  a  privately- 
owned  corporation  did  upon  thorough  investigation  of 
the  difhculties  and  short-comings  of  such  a  plan. 

To  illustrate  further  the  extremes  to  which  the 
propagators  of  this  wild  scheme  will  go  to  gain  their 
wishes  consider  their  recent  attempts  to  pass  legisla- 
tion to  take  away  the  few  rights  that  had  been  left 
to  the  landowners  under  the  present  law  of  eminent 
domain ;  they  desire  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  even  get 
a  condemnation  board  to  condemn  a  tract  of  land  be- 
fore they  can  take  it  without  the  consent  of  the  owner. 
Under  the  proposed  law  the  citizen  would  be  denied  the 
right  to  demand  a  hearing  before  a  group  of  fellow- 
citizens  who  would  decide  whether  he  should  be  forced 
to  give  uptliis  home. 

Will  the  planters  submit  to  the  needless  devastation 
of  their  cherished  possessions  to  be  experimented  with 
by  a  lot  of  politicians  and  job-hunters  without  a  fight? 
Their  forefathers  didn't  give  up  the  "Cause"  in  '61 
without  courageously  defending  it  to  the  end.  I  am 
hoping  that  fate  will  turn  in  favor  of  the  plantation- 
owners  this  time  and  do  this  much  toward  encouraging 
the  return  of  one  of  the  best  types  of  civilizations  that 
has  ever  existed.  At  least  the  pertinent  probable  re- 
sults in  the  matter  are  worth  considering. 


TELEVISION 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 

similar  to  those  in  the  iconoscope  and  having  the  same 
frequency  respectively.  When  these  electrons  strike  the 
screen,  they  cause  it  tO'  glow  with  an  intensity  depend- 
ing upon  the  velocity  of  the  particular  electron  striking. 
This  bombardment  of  the  screen  is  so  rapid  that  the 
eye  sees  these  tiny  spots  as  one  whole  picture  because 
the  retinal  effect  of  the  eye  causes  a  time  lag  in  the  im- 
pression and  removal  of  a  vision.  Thus  we  see  the 
image  scanned  by  the  iconoscope. 

There  are,  however,  several  important  impediments 
in  television.  One  of  these  is  the  comparatively  pro- 
hibitive price  of  the  receiving  equipment.  The  aver- 
age set  usually  contains  anywhere  from  18  to  20 
tubes,  the  image  reproducing  one  (called  cathode  ray 
tube)  ranging  in  cost  from  $60.00  to  $100.00  for  those 
capable  of  producing  a  fair  size  image.  Then  high 
potentials  are  used  in  television  receivers,  which,  of 
course,  adds  to  the  price. 

Another  drawback  is  the  use  of  high  frequencies. 
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These  particular  frequencies  sometimes  have  the  un- 
desirable property  of  traveling  only  as  far  as  is  visibly 
possible.  This  results  in  the  necessity  of  relaying  the 
signals  if  any  distance  is  desired  to  be  covered.  If 
these  signals  are  relayed  by  wire,  a  special  type  of 
cable,  called  coaxial  cable,  which  consists  of  a  flexible 
metal  shield  surrounding  a  wire,  must  be  used.  The 
price  of  this  cable  is  prohibitive ;  hence  the  only  resort 
is  relaying  the  signals  by  radio. 

The  ultra  high  frequencies  are  also  subject  to  re- 
flection from  buildings  and  other  obstacles  which,  if 
picked  up  by  the  receiver,  result  in  "ghost"  images. 
Ultra  short  wave  receivers  are  also  highly  afifected  by 
sparks  produced  by  electrical  ignition  systems  and  the 
like,  as  such  systems  produce  such  frequencies.  On  a 
television  screen,  such  a  disturbance  produces  a  beauti- 
ful halo  of  miniature  fireworks.  This  can  best  be  over- 
come by  removing  the  receiver  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  proximity  of  the  noise  producing  devices. 

As  far  as  your  author  knows,  there  has  been  no  cir- 
cuit devised  yet  to  syncronize  electrically  sound  and 
television  portions  of  a  television  broadcast,  but  we  have 
not  seen  all  the  latest  television  improvements ;  how- 
ever, we  have  a  circuit  whose  success  still  remains  to 
be  seen. 


EXCHANGE 

(Continued  from  Page  34) 

Walker,  shows  considerable  thought  and  an  admirable 
unity  of  outline.  An  excellent  plot  receives  but  fair 
treatment  in  "It's  Written  in  the  Stars,"  by  Lester 
Meltzer.  Very  enlightening  and  certainly  well-handled 
is  R.  L.  Ranch's  article  "When  the  President  Gives  a 
Party."  The  occasional  poem  "Dedication,"  by  P.  M. 
LaGarde,  is  certainly  the  most  outstanding  verse  con- 
tribution of  the  issue.  Interesting  in  setting  and  fair  in 
treatment  is  C.  A.  Brown's  "Camp  Meeting."  Of  the 
usual  strain  is  a  peace  plea  in  Monroe  Phillips'  "We 
Are  American,"  though  there  is  shown  obvious  effort 
and  thought  in  preparation.  B.  K.  Walters,  in  "White 
Lightning,"  gives  splendid  treatment  to  an  amusing 
incident. 


We  have  received  and  read  with  interest  and  ap- 
preciation the  following  magazines :  The  Silliouette, 
of  Mercer  University ;  The  Fordham  Monthly,  of  Ford- 
ham ;  the  Distaff,  of  Florida  State  College  for  Women; 
the  Exponent,  of  the  University  of  Dayton;  Pulse,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago;  the  Areopagus,  of  Cornell 
University ;  The  IVesleyan,  of  Wesleyan  College ;  and 
the  Aurora,  of  Agnes  Scott  College. 
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NOTH  I  NG  DEFINITE 

(Continued  fr(jni  Page  16) 

nearly  crazy  with  fear  when  he  saw  what  his  care- 
lessness had  caused.  I  told  him  to  1.^0  dress  ;  that  I 
would  he  out  as  soon  as  I  could  write  our  report. 
In  about  five  minutes  I  went  in  the  locker  room. 
{He  hesitates.)  John  didn't  stop  to  think  things 
over.  He  took  the  easy  way.  {All  arc  quiet  for 
several  seconds.) 

Mrs.  Smith  :  Henry,  did  you  know — 

Dr.  SmiI'b  Jf/raspiiig  Iter  implication):  That  John 
was  dissipating  as  he  was?  Yes,  Td  already  warned 
him  that  he  couldn't  stay  with  me  if  he  didn't  settle 
down.  {Jane  has  been  trying  to  locate  Mrs.  Hervey. 
At  last  she  turns  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  and  shakes 
her  head  neyatiz'cly.) 

Dr.  Smith  {after  long  silence)  :  That's  all  right,  Jane. 
I'll  find  her.  { He  shakes  his  head.)  The  blame  for 
our  patient's  death  will  be  on  John,  but  Ruth  should 
be  tried  for  murder.  She  really  caused  it.  Poor 
John.  He  should  have  found  a  real  "doctor's  wife." 
{He  stands  zvith  his  head  bent  forimrd  for  sci'eral 
seconds,  turns  to  Mrs.  Smith. )  Well,  let's  go,  Mary. 
We'll  have  to  call  John's  father.  {He  helps  her  zvith 
her  coat  and  puts  his  on,  not  noticing  tJiat  one  cor- 
ner of  his  collar  is  turned  under.  He  pulls  the  belt 
around  him  and  neglects  to  button  the  coat.) 

Dr.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Smith  :  Goodnight,  Jane. 

Jane  (soberly)  :  Goodnight. 

{Dr.  and  Airs.  Smith,  go  out.  Jane  sits  staring 
vacantly  before  her.  As  the  curtain  goes  down,  she 
picks  up  a  book  from  the  desk  and  begins  to  read.) 
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THE  DEUCE  OF  CLUBS 

(Continued  from  Page  32) 

the  prisoner  replied.  And  at  that  instant  the  cell  door 
opened  :  the  crucial  moment,  the  time  for  Henry  Austin 
to  walk  "the  last  mile"  finally  had  arrived. 

After  being  led  into  the  death  chamber,  he  drew 
back  in  revulsion  on  beholding  the  chair;  then  he  sub- 
missively shrugged  his  shoulders  and  sat  down  in  it. 

"I'm  innocent;  I  didn't  kill  him!"  he  screamed  as 
the  bands  were  being  strapped  around  his  legs.  "I 
tell  ya  —  aw,  't'ain't  no  use ;  I  got  the  deuce  of  clubs 
and  he  taken  the — ."  Then  all  of  a  sudden  he  turned  to 
an  empty  corner  of  the  chamber,  and  good-naturedly 
waved  as  if  he  were  waving  a  parting  adieu  to  some 
invisible  onlooker.  And  as  they  placed  the  hood  down 
over  his  face,  a  faint  smile  was  seen  to  flicker  across 
his  countenance  —  a  weak  smile  of  relief  —  a  yielding 
smile  such  as  that  given  by  a  beaten  boxer  who  has  been 
battered  into  helplessness  when  he  sees  that  at  last  his 
seconds  have  tossed  in  a  towel  and  the  referee  has 
stopped  the  fight. 
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